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THE “CRAZY” VAULTS OF 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 


PAUL FRANKL 


nN 1911 Francis Bond and William Watkins published in collaboration an article on Lincoln 

cathedral containing many interesting observations and considerations.” In it the authors stated 

that the choir and the two transepts of Bishop Hugh, built in 1192, were not originally 
vaulted. The vaults we see today were assumed to date from a reconstruction of the building in 
the time of the famous scholastic and bishop, Grosseteste (1235-1253) which was undertaken after 
the fall of the central tower in 1237 or 1239. Other scholars had already come to the same con- 
clusion, e.g., J. H. Parker in 1883,” but Watkins drew up designs which set forth clearly and con- 
cretely his conception of the original form of the church, and Bond’s arguments in support of the 
theory were so full and convincing that anyone reading the article for the first time is inclined to 
accept its conclusions. Bond himself, however, confessed that he had arrived at his opinion only 
gradually and after considerable doubt. At first his reconstruction seemed to him “wildly im- 
probable.” For the reader the process is just the reverse: at first he is convinced, but on second read- 
ing he begins to question the conclusions and longs to study the building at first hand. Certainly, 
it has been so since 1911. Only scholars who had the opportunity of visiting Lincoln many times 
were able to judge Watkins’ amazing reconstruction, which shows a flat ceiling and a nearly con- 
tinuous row of windows in the clerestory—windows even on the axis of the main piers. 

In the following issue of the same periodical, comments were made by Codd and by Lethaby; 
later Nicholson and Widdows joined the debate. In replying, Bond and Watkins ably defended 
their reconstruction. Bond wrote: “For a long time it seemed a mass of inextricable confusion and 
contradiction; in the end the key to the mystery was found, so far as the choir goes, in the reconstruc- 
tion rendered necessary by the conversion of an unvaulted into a vaulted choir. Nevertheless some 
one may arise, the sooner the better, who may bring forward an explanation simpler and more 
plausible than that which we have offered.”* The man for whom Bond, with his honest and scholarly 
spirit, was looking appeared sooner than anyone had expected, and though he did not, in fact, 
produce any explanation, he at least succeeded in proving in the most convincing way, point by 
point, that the reconstruction of Bond and Watkins was wrong.* This man was John Bilson, who at 
the time was working on the reconstruction of the building of Bishop Remi, 1072-1092, the pre- 
ceding state of the choir of Lincoln cathedral.° He therefore had an intimate knowledge of the 
whole situation. Moreover, in this generation of students of mediaeval architecture in England, 
he was the clearest thinker. 

To give all the details of that controversy, which are contained in Volume xvii of the Journal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects is not necessary at this time. However, the study of this 
series of articles is to be recommended even today, because they make exciting reading and provide 
an excellent example of a mixture of accurate observation and erroneous interpretation. It would 


1. Francis Bond and William Watkins, “Notes on the Archi- 
tectural History of Lincoln Minster from 1192 to 1255,” 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 3rd series, 
XVIII, 1911, pp. 33ff., 84ff. (hereafter cited as Journal). 

2. The older literature about Lincoln cathedral, including 
J. H. Parker, is quoted in Journal, pp. 33-34, except for some 
remarks by German scholars: Carl Schnaase, Geschichte der 
bildenden Kiinste im Mittelalter, 111, Diisseldorf, 1872, p. 189n 
(he thought that the eastern transept is from 1192); and 


Georg Dehio, Die kirchliche Baukunst des Abendlandes, 11, 
Stuttgart, 1904, p. 215. Newer literature published after 1911 
will be cited below. 

3. Journal, p. 304. For the individual contributions to the 
whole controversy, consult the Index of the Journal, p. xii. 

4. John Bilson, “Lincoln Cathedral,” Journal, p. 464. 

5- John Bilson, “The Plan of the First Cathedral Church 
of Lincoln,” Archaeologia, LXI1, 1911, pp. 543-564. 
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afford good material for a student of the psychology of research. We experience the ups and downs 
of belief and doubt, are plunged into despair and even pass through a phase of agnosticism, until 
at last we land on solid ground; as though emerging from a nightmare, we take a long breath. 
Our delight, unfortunately, is not of long duration. For do not the old puzzles still confront us? 
In 1911, Bilson’s acute criticism ended the debate upon the hypothesis of a flat ceiling, but failed 
to solve the problem of the dates. He wrote: “The question of the precise chronology of the high 
vaults is one which I have not yet studied sufficiently to justify my expressing a definite opinion, 
but, if I am right in believing that the authors’ main theory fails, some of their reasons for at- 
tributing all the high vaults to the period following the fall of the tower in 1237 (or 1239) must 
be abandoned also. In suggesting, as others have suggested before, that the choir vault must be 
attributed to this period, I am inclined to think that they are right, but I doubt whether this is true 
also of the vaults of the eastern transepts and those of the great transepts. . . .” On the same page, 
Bilson stated categorically that the work, begun in 1192, was “planned from the first, and built, 
as a vaulted church.’ 

It was to be expected that those who returned to the study of Lincoln cathedral would raise this 
important question: if the bays between the two transepts were vaulted from the first, and these 
vaults were replaced by the present ones after the fall of the tower, what was the form of the 
primary vaults? This question had already been answered a decade before the article of Watkins 
and Bond. It was Dehio who claimed that the present strange form of the vaults could not be the 
original one, whose form was probably sexpartite, as in the transept.’ However, he offered no evi- 
dence to support this statement. When in 1912 Moore took the opposite position, stating that he saw 
“no reason to doubt that it [the high vault] belongs to the original construction,”® he too failed 
to substantiate his claim. Kendrick, in 1917, reverted to the opinion of Parker (1881) and referred 
to Bilson’s article (1911) only in a brief footnote, without drawing any significant conclusions.” 
Clapham wrote about Lincoln in 1946 without discussing the vaults." Reverend Srawley in 1947 
alludes in passing to “subsequent alterations,” without enlarging further on the subject.” G. H. 
Cook in 1950 does not quote older literature. He takes it for granted that the vaults were con- 
structed after 1239 and speaks of an earlier timber roof in the choir and transept.” He falls back 
into the old error of assuming that the side aisles originally had flat ceilings, as he writes that the 
masons strengthened the aisle walls by doubling their thickness. That this opinion, which goes back 
to Gilbert Scott, is not tenable has been shown by Bilson,"* so we need not prove it again. 

We must start where Bilson left the case, and we may concentrate mainly upon two inter- 
dependent questions: when were the present vaults of St. Hugh’s choir built, and how is their 
form to be explained? 

First, however, we must apprehend the form of the vaults in question. The choir between the 
two transepts has four bays. The first at the west side is a sexpartite one, as were many in the twelfth 
century, but here it covers a single bay instead of two bays..The following three and the vault of the 
eastern crossing are those which have the form that has disturbed so many beholders. Lethaby, 


6. Journal, p. 475. choir probably still exist. Of the literature, only Schnaase is 


7. op.cit. (see note 2 above), 11, p. 215. “Die seltsame Form 
der Schiffgewélbe kann nicht wohl die urspriingliche sein; 
diese war wahrscheinlich sechsteilig wie im Querschiff. . . .” 
The word seltsam means “queer,” a milder expression than 
“crazy.” 

8. Charles Herbert Moore, The Mediaeval Church Archi- 

tecture of England, New York, 1912, p. 119n. 

. g. A. F. Kendrick, The Cathedral Church of Lincoln, etc., 
London, 1917, p. 18n. It may be mentioned here that in 
Thieme Becker, Allgemeines Kiinstlerlexikon, x11, Leipzig, 
1920, Geoffroy de Noyers is dismissed with seven lines. Here 
we read that details of the eastern transept of St. Hugh’s 


quoted. 

10. A. W. Clapham, “A Short Survey of the History of 
Lincoln Cathedral,” Archaeological Journal, cuit for 1946, 
London, 1947, p. 102. In connection with this article, see the 
following by Fritz Saxl, “Lincoln Cathedral: The Eleventh- 
Century Design for the West Front,” accompanied by re- 
constructions by the architect Wolfgang Frankl, ibid., p. 105. 

11. James Herbert Srawley, The Story of Lincoln Minster, 
London, New York, Toronto, 3rd ed., 1947, p. 18. 

12. G. H. Cook, Portrait of Lincoln Cathedral, London, 
1950, p. 26. 

13. Journal, p. 465. 
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in his note,“* mentioned that it was Willis who called those four vaults “crazy.” Robert Willis, 
1800-1875, was the finest connoisseur of mediaeval architecture in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Originally he had been a professor of mechanics, but he was also an historian and published 
in 1845 a monograph on Canterbury cathedral. This is the first serious book of its kind, and presents 
reconstructions of different stages of that building. He was acquainted with the normal vault form, 
and because these vaults in Lincoln cathedral deviate from the norm, he called them crazy. Whether 
they are normal or abnormal, let us understand their particular form. 
| Draw (text fig. 1) a rectangle ABCD with the approximate propor- 
tion 1:2, then draw the middle line EF, representing the ridge rib, and 
divide it into three parts at the points M and N. If we now join M with 
A, B, and C, then N with C, D, and B, the ground plan is complete. 
N Looking at the three-dimensional form itself, the deltoid BMCN 
forms a fragment of a pointed barrel vault which, at least visually, is 
continued by the severies ACM from one side and BDN from the other. 
A Eb C The entire vault is a pointed barrel vault with two severies running 
from south and north, ABM and CDN. It has been rightly pointed out 
1. Scheme of the vaults in St. that the difference between this and the quadripartite cross vault lies in 
Hugh’s choir, Lincoln cathedral, the fact that the two severies running from south and north avoid each 
1192. 

other. For that reason, Lethaby called the vault eccentric,’ meaning 
that the center is not marked by a single keystone, but that there are two keystones placed at two 
points outside the center (Fig. 1). The word “eccentric,” when used in a figurative sense, is more 
or less synonymous with “crazy.” Most people find this solution ugly, and certainly it is true that it 
has not been repeated elsewhere, showing that it was rejected aesthetically. 

Having grasped the form, we may postpone the question of aesthetics and concentrate on the 
problem of establishing the correct date. Most of the facts were discussed in 1911. We have to 
acknowledge that the construction began in 1192, that the choir was vaulted before the fall of the 
tower in 1239 (let us take this date rather than the earlier one), that the vaults of the side aisles 
go back to the first enterprise in 1192, and that the walls were therefore not strengthened after the 
disaster of 1239. Hence, the double arcades in these walls (Fig. 2) also date from the year 1192. 
Furthermore, let us remember that St. Hugh died in 1200 and after three years William de Blois 
succeeded him as bishop (1203-1206); after another three years of vacancy, Hugh de Wells be- 
came bishop (1209-1235) and was followed by Robert Grosseteste (1235-1253). The period be- 
tween St. Hugh of Avallon and Grosseteste was one of considerable unrest, and in 1216 the barons, 
in their struggle against King John, captured Lincoln and despoiled the treasury of the cathedral. 
Despite these disturbances, however, the work went on. The eastern transepts with their eastern 
chapels seem to have been partly finished by 1200; the choir certainly must have been completed 
many years before 1239, as were also two bays on both sides of the crossing tower. When this tower 
cracked, it fell, as Bond wrote, nearly vertically downwards, destroying not only the first western 
vault of the choir, but also damaging, though to a lesser degree, the second bay. The vault of that 
first bay was certainly built after 1239 and the second required reparation.’® If Moore was right 
in his assumption that the crazy vaults were constructed in 1192, we must conclude that the younger 
architect in the time of Grosseteste did not want to repeat the old model. This, however, does not 
explain why he returned to the sexpartite vault which at his time, when the main structure of the 
cathedral of Amiens was already in existence, was out of date. Lethaby made a keen observation 


B F D 


14. ibid., p. 238. break in the masonry between the first and second vault. As 
15. ibid. He differentiates between “a true sexpartite vault” I have not been in the roof myself, I cannot decide this ques- 
and “an eccentric sexpartite vault.” tion. One would think such a break must be visible some- 


16. This is probably the reason why Bond did not find a_ where. 
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when he said: “Notice how the cell of the wide bay next the sexpartite cell exactly repeats it, the 
diagonal ribs springing at the same angle in both bays.” What he seems to mean is that the crazy 
vault can be explained as an adaptation to the sexpartite one, but his observation applies just as well 
the other way around. If the crazy vaults are the older ones, the sexpartite vault adapts itself to 
the crazy one. However, in either case, we are left with an unanswered question. If the sexpartite 
vault is intended to repeat the angle of the rib in the neighboring vault, the repetition would have 
been still stronger if in all bays the ribs were located in the same way as in either the first bay or 
the second. So we have to seek another explanation. 

In all the more specialized studies of the choir a certain role is played by the fact that the bays 
are of different width (in direction west to east). This has been explained through Bilson’s excava- 
tions. The second pier was built on the foundation of the demolished choir of Bishop Remi and 
this determined the measurements of the first two bays. But this difference of dimension is of no 
assistance in determining the date of the vaults. 

Yet there is one observation which seems never to have been made. If Bilson’s proof that the 
vaults of the side aisles date from the first reconstruction is accepted, one would expect the crazy 
vaults, in the event that they were built after 1239, to have ribs with different profiles from those 
of more than a generation before. Granting that both are not exactly equal, granting also that no 
mathematically accurate drawings have as yet been published, we cannot escape the fact that both 
are of the same type, although perhaps different in size. C. H. Moore published sketches of the 
transverse arches and ribs in the high vault “taken by eye from a distance,” adding that “they may 
not be strictly accurate, but they are, I believe, substantially correct.”"* In the same way I have 
drawn the profiles of the transverse arches and the ribs in the high vaults and in the side aisles, 
without having Moore’s book at hand, and later ascertained that my sketches agree with those of 
Moore. On the contrary, the profiles in the sexpartite vault of the first bay differ from those in the 
other bays, although the architect obviously wanted to adapt himself to the given situation. 

The profiles of the ribs in the old vaults can be described as extremely elaborate and intricate. 
We may turn over the leaves of Moore’s book to find his sketches of the profiles in Salisbury (p. 
137) and in the choir at Worcester (p. 145). Both are simple in comparison with the Lincoln choir 
and of a classic clarity; Salisbury was begun in 1220, Worcester in 1224. Does the profile of Lincoln 
choir belong to the period before Salisbury and Worcester, or is it more typical of the period around 
1239? I think the answer is inescapable: the crazy vaults date from before 1239, even before 1220. 

It was several years after the foundation before the springing line and the upper end of the wall 
were reached and at least one more year before the roof was finished. Only then was it possible 
to make the decision as to the form of the vaults and to begin on their actual construction. The 
letter of King John in 1209 granting the canons of Lincoln permission to carry out of the forest 
the timber they had acquired may be an indication of the moment at which the roof was con- 
structed. It is not improbable that at this time (1210) the same architect who in 1192 had made 
the first design, Geoffroy de Noyers, was still superintending the work, as Moore and others 
have already pointed out. As Hugh’s choir has many details similar to those in the Canterbury 
choir, it is not wrong to assume that Geoffroy might have been a pupil of William of Sens after 
1175 or of his successor, William the Englishman, about 1179. The cathedral of Canterbury was 
finished in 1184 and six years later the choir of Lincoln was begun. It is tempting to conjecture 
that Geoffroy de Noyers was born about 1150, became parlier in Canterbury at the age of twenty- 
five, was more than forty years old when he made his first draught of Lincoln, and was still super- 
vising the execution of the vaults when he was in his sixties. His name sounds French, but it has 
been stated by English writers that the family must have been in England for generations, retain- 


17. Journal, p. 238. 18. Moore, of.cit., p. 120. 
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ing the French name of its ancestor who had emigrated from France. The style of Lincoln cathedral 
is unquestionably English in character. Since Viollet-le-Duc, everyone has been in accord on this 
point.’® Nor does anyone dispute the individuality of Geoffroy himself. The crazy vaults are not 
the only “crazy” features in this building. 

But there is a certain method in this so-called craziness. As we have seen, the double arcade of 
the side aisle walls (Fig. 3) is undoubtedly original. It fits well with the individual style of 
Geoffroy de Noyers. The inner row of arcades is dislodged in such a way that its columns stand be- 
fore the middle lines of the arcades behind. Some people argue that this syncopic disposition is anti- 
classic and hence bad, while others are enthusiastic about it. Neither attitude seems to have any- 
thing to do with whether the inner row was added or whether it was intended from the first. In 
either event, detractors would always call it as crazy as the vaults, enthusiasts would find it as ad- 
mirable. The fact remains that they are born out of the same spirit, that they must have been in- 
vented by the same man whose feeling for depth as well as for complication is so strongly expressed 
in the design of the profiles of the transverse arches and ribs, and in the same manner of those of 
the trilobes and pointed arches of this double arcade in the wall. 

Moore, who is captivated by French classic Gothic, rejects such extravagances and therefore dis- 
approves as well of the piers at the corners of the side aisles and the west transept. They have 
crockets growing along their full height which Moore rightly feels to be out of place, and he is 
further annoyed by the colonnettes standing apart before these crockets which aggravate the situa- 
tion. Without for the present going into the question of whether this pier is admirable or ugly, we 
must accept the fact that it is a form derived from the same principle as the double arcade, in that 
it forces us to see the depth and to feel a certain tendency inimical to a simplicity which would 
make the total effect too smooth, or perhaps even trite (Fig. 2). 

Another detail is the form of the piers of the choir. These have concave sides such as one sees 
in the latest examples of late Gothic, and the existence of this extremely advanced and anachro- 
nistic form is not impaired by the fact that there are colonnettes standing in front of these concavities. 
Even some of the slender shafts of the colonnettes supporting the crazy vault have concave sides. 
(An example of this may also be seen in Fig. 2.) 

The list would be incomplete if we failed to mention the form of the apse which was demolished 
in 1256 to make room for the angel choir. The form of this apse is known from excavations. The 
ground plan, however, is reproduced differently by different authors, so that it is better not to give 
a detailed description. It is certain, however, that this choir, too, was totally abnormal.” It was 
polygonal from the bottom up, while in France the earliest examples of polygonal apses are round 
at the ground level and change into polygons only at the height of the windows, except in the 
case of the first choir of Laon.** The apse at Lincoln had three sides. It was half hexagonal, the 
two oblique sides being longer than the frontal one. The chapels accompanying the ambulatory 
were deliberately irregular. 


19. Viollet-le-Duc, “Lincoln Cathedral,” Gentleman’s Mag- Journal, p. 88, and Archaeological Journal, cil, 1946, plan 
azine, X, 1861, p. §51. facing p. 103. 

20. One ground plan, the most detailed and therefore prob- 21. The earliest polygonal apses in Gothic architecture were 
ably the most exact, is published in the article by Bond and _ those of the cathedral at Laon; see Hanna Adenauer, Die 
Watkins, Journal, p. 35. With this, compare Bilson’s foot- Kathedrale von Laon, Diisseldorf, 1934, pp. 19ff. The two side 
note on p. 475 in the same volume of the Journal. Another apses springing from the transept are polygonal from the 
ground plan is given by Moore, of.cit., p. 114; here the bottom, and are still preserved. The main apse was, as Miss 
chapels differ in form from those drawn by Watkins. This Adenauer has shown, certainly polygonal at the level of the 
second plan is inserted by darted lines in the ground plan windows, but its foundation was semicircular in form. The 
which Srawley used in his book, p. 74. A third variation is reason for the introduction of polygons was, it seems to me, 
given, again by darted lines, in Kendrick’s book following an avoidance of the incompatibility of flat stained-glass win- 
p. 149. This plan, omitting the central chapel, is repeated dows with the curve of a cylindrical choir. The decision to 
in Cook’s book, p. 23. The lines of the excavation are marked abandon the Romanesque tradition was supported by the 
on the floor of the angel choir, but I neglected to make notes general Gothic tendency toward diagonal directions, follow- 
about them. Watkins gives a plan (0f.cit., p. go) which shows ing the diagonality of the Gothic rib. 
the remnants of the foundation. See also Bond’s article, 
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The principle underlying all these forms is always the same, and this leads us to a revision of 
the usual attitude toward the vaults. The generation which discussed them in 1911 still had a 
decided tendency to explain Gothic from the rational point of view. Yet no one could explain the 
choice of the crazy vaults on the basis of their value for construction, economy, technics, or statics. 
Also, Bond’s rational discussion of whether they obstruct the light of the windows less than other 
kinds of vaults can be dismissed, since the architect, whoever he may have been, could easily, in 
1192 or 1239, have built quadripartite cross rib vaults. It is just this irrationality that disturbs 
so many beholders. Do they believe that art is always rational, or is it their theory that it should 
always be so? 

Of course, rationalists also accept some works of art even if they are not as rational as they would 
like them to be. But here another problem arises. When were such foolish things possible? Were 
they possible as early as 1192, or at the probable date of execution, 1210? Bond replied (p. 39) 
categorically: “It is practically impossible that this combination of ridge rib and tierceron can have 
been designed as early as 1192.” Who can decide what was possible in 1239 and impossible in 
1192? The author places himself back in the year 1192 and finds it impossible to have been in- 
ventive enough to use that form before an earlier model existed. The question, however, is not 
what we would have been able to invent, but what was possible to Geoffroy de Noyers. Someone 
must always be the initiator. 

The ridge rib, also called lierne, was not new at this time. Perhaps the earliest ribs of this kind 
are those dating from about 1140 in Montivilliers, a church of considerable size, very near Le 
Havre, and therefore not too far away from the region where Geoffroy worked.” It may be that 
his design of the choir at Lincoln can be sufficiently explained by his knowledge of Canterbury, 
but it is probable that he went to France to study the Gothic churches there—insofar as they existed 
before 1192. If he went to Anjou, the country connected with England since the time of Henry II 
(1154-1189), he could probably have seen ridge ribs.”* Such models would have stimulated him 
to use this feature in the pattern as we see it in the main transept in Lincoln. Here the ridge rib 
is introduced into sexpartite vaults. They may date from the same time as the vaults of the choir, 
because the tower over the crossing needed these bays as abutment. Certainly Bond did not find 
ridge ribs impossible in the year 1192. 

This leaves only the question of the tiercerons. This is a name given to ribs which do not extend 
as far as the center of the vault, but only to a point of the lierne between that center and the apex 
of the transverse arch. The French word f#ierceron seems to be derived from tiers, the third. In the 
choir at Lincoln one may call the ribs accompanying the severies from south to north normal ribs, 
numbers one and two, while the other two then constitute the third, on either side of the whole 
vault. It may be that the term, although a French word, was invented in Lincoln (since Bishop 
Hugh of Avallon and Bishop William of Blois were both Frenchmen) and later was used to 
designate any kind of rib springing from the corner and reaching the lierne at an eccentric point. 
This hypothesis is allowable if we assume the date of the tiercerons of Lincoln to be 1192 or even 
1210, for in that case they would be the earliest of which we have any knowledge. 

Lasteyrie, who attempted to refute Enlart’s thesis that English Curvilinear has the priority over 
French Flamboyant, gave as the earliest example of French tiercerons one of the drawings of 
Villard de Honnecourt, dated approximately 1235. That Lasteyrie believes that this antedates the 
Lincoln tierceron is evident from the fact that he refers only to the 1237 nave of Lincoln and the 


22. Jean Vallery-Radot, “L’église abbatiale de Montivil- and 1203, “plutét vers 1180 que vers 1200” (p. 250). See 
liers,” Congrés Arch. (Rouen), LXxx1x, Paris, 1927, p. 492. also Congrés Arch. (Angers et Saumur), LXXVI1, 1911, passim. 
23. Joseph Berthelé, “L’architecture plantagenet,” Recher- Bond and others take as the earliest ridge ribs in England 
ches pour Vhistoire des arts en Poitou, Melle, 1889; reprinted those of Ripon, ca. 1170.—Geoffroy de Noyers could also 
in Congrés Arch, (Poitiers), Lxx, Paris, Caen, 1904, pp. 234ff. have seen Lucheux (between Amiens and Arras). 
For Saint-Florent-les-Saumur, he gives as a date between 1176 
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“choir,” constructed between 1256 and 1280. The latter dates refer obviously to the angel choir. 
Lasteyrie omits any mention of—or shall we politely say forgets?>—the vaults of St. Hugh’s 
choir.” 

There is still one more argument to support the priority of the tiercerons of Geoffroy de Noyers. 
The execution was not very exact; the keystones in the ridge rib do not follow a straight line from 
west to east, nor are their distances equal. The architect, not being absolutely sure that the three 
parts of the lierne in each bay would hold if they were stretched out horizontally, curved them 
so that they would support one another. These precautions proved to be unnecessary in the main 
transept. The matter of keystones brings us to another point in this argument, which is that while 
the keystones of the bays with the crazy vaults are of the same style as those in the side aisles, 
those of the sexpartite vault in the first bay after the crossing are obviously of the style of 1239. 

Must we now return to the question of whether the vaults of the high choir are “practically 
impossible” before 1239? Teachers of logic say that what is real must also be possible. It seems 
that those who find the date 1192, or even 1210, impossible turn the sentence around: what is (or 
seems) impossible cannot be real. Indeed, the arguments brought forward cannot but convince us 
that the vaults date from 1192. If they do not carry conviction, it is superfluous to oppose Bond’s 
dictum as to when a form is impossible and when it becomes possible. 

Yet underlying this dictum is a great prejudice, and it is here that our problem becomes really 
interesting. Anyone who calls the vaults crazy and is critical of the double arcade, the crockets on 
the shaft of the piers, etc., is also implying that the architect was crazy. If we remember that the 
design had to be approved by the clergy, this would mean that the clergy were crazy, too, and above 
all, Bishop Hugh himself. Yet the chronicles say that he was an extraordinary man and very far 
from crazy. So let us discard, once and for all, the adjective “crazy”! We need another one. And 
herein lies our real problem. 

We may start with two quotations from Bond, with which, in this instance, we are in substantial 
agreement. When he asked why—according to his incorrect hypothesis—the triforium should have 
been changed, his answer was that it had been done from “artistic motives.” If all rational reasons 
fail, historians of architecture discover that art may sometimes be explained on the basis of artistic 
reasons. Bond wrote two years later: “A continuous horizontal ridge rib is a great improvement to 
a mediaeval church; without it the interior seems to consist of a series of unrelated bays, the longi- 
tudinal ridge rib binds them together and enforces unity; without it the skeleton of the vault is all 
ribs and invertebrate, the lack of it is badly felt at Beverly.””* The last words are surprising. If 
Beverly is to be criticized, then Notre Dame in Paris, the cathedrals in Chartres, Reims, Amiens 
also suffer from the lack of unity! Obviously Bond is biased in his appreciation of the ridge rib. 
But if we take the core of his observation objectively, considering it from a neutral point of view, 
we are on the right path. It has been suggested that the rational reason for the introduction of the 
lierne was to fix the equilibrium of the keystone. This explanation does not seem reasonable, how- 
ever, as the vault with the earliest-known lierne has no elaborated keystones at all. In the case of 
Montivilliers I should even hesitate to say that the lierne was constructed to unite the two bays of 
its transepts. Why should we not have the courage to say frankly that we do not know the reason? 
However, once such a lierne has been built, its effect can be seen, felt, discussed, and then Bond is 


24. Robert de Lasteyrie, L’architecture religieuse en France 
a Pépoque gothique, Paris, 1927, 1, p. 34. The design of 
Villard de Honnecourt has been wrongly interpreted by 
Viollet-le-Duc (Dict. rais., vill, p. 95), as it has no central 
pier. The corners of the vaults have to be imagined as like 
those of the chapel of S. Wenzel in the Cathedral of Prague 
where the pattern of the ribs is different, but obviously of the 
same kind. See the illustration and ground plan in Karl M. 
Swoboda, Peter Parler, Vienna, 1943, p. 7 and pl. 17. 


25. Bond, Journal, p. 49. He believes that, “when the re- 
building was going on, the opportunity was seized to beautify 
it with trefoils and quatrefoils. . . . A change involving so 
great an expenditure would hardly have been incurred from 
artistic motives only.” This is a partial acceptance of artistic 
motives. 

26. Francis Bond, Am Introduction to English Church 
Architecture, London, 1913, p. 328. 
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perfectly right in his statement. He, however, infers from the aesthetic effect to the intention of 
the artist. Such a conclusion may be wrong, because a new form can at any time be introduced with 
an intention which—as intention—does not include the resulting effect as a whole. To give an 
example, probably the most striking one for our subject, the Gothic three-dimensional rib was used 
for the first time to substitute for and correct the shaky one-dimensional lines of the groins in 
Romanesque cross vaults. The rib first served the aesthetic function of satisfying the eye with the 
purity of the curve. Once it existed, it led not only to consequences in the realm of geometric con- 
struction, technical process, economy of material, statics, and durability, but also in the realm of 
aesthetics and, in a narrower sense, of style. It is known that a controversy still exists as to whether 
the older theory is right, according to which the rib is the father of the Gothic. Whether it is the 
father or not, the rib, as a full arch protruding into space, suggests, like any transverse arch, not 
only a stripe on the surface of the vault, but a kind of portal through which we pass. The transverse 
arches frame the beginnings and ends of each bay; the rib arches, on the contrary, divide the bays 
themselves. The transverse arches separate two independent units; the rib arches create dependent 
parts inside of the (logically) pre-existing single units.” It probably came as a surprise to the 
architect of Durham when the ribs which he had designed in 1093 were finished in 1096. The 
following generations decided to adapt the piers, the walls, later on the windows, entrances, towers, 
not long thereafter all parts of the building, and most of all the profiles, to the specific character 
of the rib whose prime function had been a very modest one.” 

The ridge rib is also a protruding member having the same or a similar profile as the ribs of its 
bay, yet the ridge rib is not an arch. It remains bound to the top line of the vaults and one can 
scarcely say that it divides the whole space down to the floor into two symmetric parts. It counter- 
acts the separation of the bays, as Bond wrote, and looking at the development of Gothic from its 
beginnings to its end, we are aware that the tendency was to devaluate the transverse arches, giving 
to them the profile of the diagonal ribs, and ending with forms which nearly cance] the limit 
between the bays, as the fan vaults do, e.g., in King’s College Chapel in Cambridge, England 
(1512),” or the net vaults in German late Gothic, e.g., in Halle a.S., Saxonia (1530). These latest 
systems of vaults derive from the early ridge ribs combined with the tiercerons. Have we the right 
to base our inferences as to the intention of Geoffroy de Noyers upon the later development? It 
would be absolutely wrong to believe that this architect foresaw the consequences of his daring step, 
but insofar as his spiritual descendants looking backward acknowledged through their designs their 
spiritual kinship and developed the inherited form with true understanding of its value and fertility, 
we are allowed to interpret the first combination of ridge ribs and tiercerons as opening the way in 
a direction of which its author was vividly aware. There is a great difference between knowing one 
is on the right way and knowing what the final result will look like when the end of the process 
has been reached. 

The stylistic character of Geoffroy’s special forms, however different they were in kind, had one 
quality in common. The crockets served a real function on the corners of capitals. To transplant 
them toa shaft is to use the form as such for its own sake, to change its proper function. One cannot say 
that the original meaning of a leaf which grows and rolls itself in at the top has been entirely lost— 
far from it—but this leaf has now a different function. The shaft seems to be a stem throwing out 
shoots which are no longer the architectonic symbol for the upper end, but for a continuous stream 


27. This short statement is connected with the theory ex- 
plained in my System der Kunstwissenschaft, Briinn, 1938. 

28. For the irregularities of Romanesque groins, see the 
drawings of Moore (of.cit., pp. 6ff.). That the rib had pri- 
marily the aesthetic function of correcting those irregularities 
has also been seen by Henri Focillon, “Le probléme de logive,” 
Recherche, No. 1, Paris, 1939, p. 5. To the same conviction 
came Leopoldo Torres Balbas, “Funcion de nervios y ojivas 


en las bovedas goticas,” Investigacion y Progreso, XV1, 1945, 
pp. 214ff. 

29. According to Thomas Graham Jackson (Gothic Archi- 
tecture, etc., Cambridge, 1915, 11, p. 109), in 1447 the chapel 
was intended to have a lierne vault. The contract with the 
master-mason, John Wastell, is from 1512 (therefore later 
than the Chapel in Windsor and the Cathedral of Oxford). 
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of secret strength. This changes the prime aspect of the shaft; its silhouette becomes complicated, 
protruding into the space. This transplantation of crockets was repeated at the facade of Notre 
Dame in Paris (at the corners of the towers) and also in the consoles in the chapter house and in 
the angel choir, both in Lincoln—all these works being acknowledged as classic, although the 
crockets are not classic so far as their position is concerned. 

Similar is the case of the double arcade. To make a blind arcade on a wall as an architectonic 
decoration can be seen as a transplantation of an open arcade to a spot where it is only a representa- 
tion of an arcade. However, as long as the central lines of each arcade are free, the prime sense is 
not changed, but merely represented. If Geoffroy pushes a second arcade before the first so that 
the central lines are obstructed by the columns of the forerank, this would constitute an alteration— 
one might even say a mockery—of the prime sense. The old sense is devaluated and the form as 
such is now transformed into what must be called a new sense.” 

We may interpret the vaults of the choir in a similar way. The prime sense of the cross rib, as 
stated before, was to correct the lines of the groins. Afterwards, it revealed its effect of dividing the 
bay into four or more sections. The tierceron, however, is still a rib, but only a half arch, if it has 
no direct continuation in its own direction and is no longer situated at the corner where a groin had 
been. The rib is here transplanted and deprived of its first sense, acquiring a new one, a second 
sense. This new sense lies in its situation on the surface of a piece of barrel vault. The rib, having 
been a strongly structural member, becomes less structural and leads already to those forms which, 
like the later net vaults, are textile, the opposite of structural. Some scholars call it decorative, but 
before using this word it would be necessary to define it. 

The architect of Grosseteste’s time was certainly not Geoffroy de Noyers. If Geoffroy was born 
about 1150, he would have been about seventy years old in 1220. When his successor, probably his 
pupil, began the nave about 1235 or 1237” and continued it after he had rebuilt the tower over the 
crossing, he transformed the pattern of Geoffroy’s vaults in a symmetric distribution. This was 
copied a short time later in the crossing of Amiens, being acknowledged as “classic,”** and at the 
same time appropriate for the following change of the so-called classic Gothic into the late Gothic 
style. 

If we accept the date of 1192 for those vaults, and if we call them late Gothic, we come to the 
paradox that late Gothic begins two years before Chartres, usually and rightly reckoned as the 
beginning of high Gothic. This is why people talked about anachronism and why Bond found this 
date “impossible.” We have already seen that the date 1239 is still more “impossible,” because 
forms anticipating late Gothic and being strongly anti-classic or anti-high Gothic would be a 
deviation in midstream, while they are more understandable at a period before the classic solutions 
were reached. However, as long as we stick to the preconceived idea that all forms must fit into a 
system of development from early to high and late Gothic, we shall always be disturbed to find 
in early Gothic forms whose tendency led to late Gothic, skipping high Gothic. Certainly, the 
appearance of the ridge rib in Montivilliers, which is contemporary with the choir of Saint-Denis, 
poses a knotty problem! The appearance of the tierceron and the shafts with concave sides antici- 
pates late Gothic as well. Nevertheless, nobody would be willing to call Lincoln choir late Gothic. 
It has a certain affinity with this stage, but it is not “late Gothic.” Some scholars like to talk of 
Proto-Renaissance and similarly of Proto-Gothic (the Norman style before Durham). They would 
scarcely like it if we were to introduce the term “Proto-late Gothic,” which would be still worse 


30. It is clear that the depth of the relief and the diagonality 
of the views are other stylistic elements in this form, exactly 
as in the shaft with the mounting row of brackets. At this 
pier Moore, as we saw, also criticized the fact that shafts 
surround the core, but we have to understand that this is a 
manifestation of the same joy in creating complicated views 


by placing one formation in front of another. 

31. The date of the nave seems not to have been transmitted 
to posterity. Clapham wrote in his short article, “The nave was 
nearing completion in 1233.” 

32. The choir of Amiens was built from 1258 to 1269. 
Probably the star vault of the crossing is from the same date. 
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than the other two terms. Obviously, the difficulty stems from the mixing of terms for general 
principles of style and terms denoting historic phenomena. We shall arrive at clarity if we have 
separate terms for general principles of style and for special historic periods, just as an individual 
is known by both a given name and a family name, e.g., Peter Smith. If one calls the style of the 
seventeenth century “Baroque,” it is sloppy to use the same word to describe Gothic forms. It would 
be like calling all members of the Smith family “Peter,” omitting “Smith” entirely. First of all, 
we need to designate the single historical styles. Such words came into use slowly and many had a 
notoriously degrading sense which later vanished. Yet when art historians began to compare styles 
of different periods, they discovered that they sometimes contain similar principles and that for 
these general principles it was necessary to invent new terms to avoid, so to speak, the mixture of 
Peter and Smith. This need is not felt by all art historians. We must be tolerant of their chariness 
of new words, as they should be tolerant of the tendency toward a fully developed terminology in 
art history. | 

In the case of the choir at Lincoln there is no question of its being Gothic, especially early Gothic 
or, in the nomenclature of English scholars, early English. Probably everyone would understand 
what I meant if I were to apply to it the adjective “manneristic.” But the noun “Mannerism” is 
already employed to designate a specific historical style.** If one transfers the word to Gothic 
buildings, one does not want to subsume the Gothic work under the historic style of the sixteenth 
century. Neither does one want to imply that the work of Geoffroy de Noyers is in all respects 
similar to the works of Giulio Romano, Amanati, or Vignola. One wants rather to bring out a partial 
similarity deriving from a common general principle which some scholars call “general Man- 
nerism.” This would be like calling the brother of Peter Smith, “general Peter.” No, what we need 
is the parallel to “Smith”—if our aim is to arrive at a precise terminology. 

I tried to propose such a word some years ago, but I never liked it and I think nobody accepted 
it.* As I return to this problem, it seems to me that the core of the phenomenon we call “Man- 
nerism” is the split between sense and form, which is the general principle of all similar phenomena 
wherever they occur. 

This fact should be emphasized: it is not a split of the form itself or of the sense itself. Neither 
is it to be identified with the split of the personality known as schizophrenia. It has to be exactly 
understood as the use of a form not in its proper sense, but in an improper one.” In our case, I 
repeat, it concerns the use of a rib at a place somewhere between the normal rib of the severy and 
the transverse arch on the surface of a piece of barrel vault. The form of the rib (curve and profile) 
is still nearly the same, but its sense is changed by an arbitrary act. Because the tierceron in Lincoln, 
as I pointed out, is only half an arch, it is no longer the same thing, but is only a fragment of its 
original self. 

When the tierceron CM encounters in the keystone M the two normal ribs, AM and BM, these 
three half arches find their equilibrium (text fig. 1). However, they give to some degree (because 
they are not full arches) the impression of less stability than do normal cross rib vaults. The same 
is true of the other tierceron BN and the two other ribs, CN and DN, in the same vault. All six 
ribs together may produce not only real stability, but also the impression that these ribs are ade- 


33. Hans Hoffmann, Hochrenaissance, Manierismus und 
Friihbarock, Zurich, 1939. He surveys the older literature on 
pp. 11ff. 

34. I would not cancel the term “Typism,” but it has to 
be restricted to designate the factor which consists in the type 
of architectural (and other) works. The importance of the 
factor “type” has been acknowledged ever since there has been 
a theory of architecture. 

35. Jakob Burchkardt, Uber die vorgotischen Kirchen am 
Niederrhein, in Jakob Burckhardt-Gesamtausgabe, 1, Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1930, p. 293. He talks of S. Gereon in Cologne, built 


1219-1227, and praises it highly, but blames it for some de- 
tails, such as the forms of the lower windows. Then he says 
that this element corresponds to the “so-called Rococo.” The 
footnote reads thus: “Rokoko entsteht, wenn man das Wort 
gelten lasst, immer da, wo die eigentliche Bedeutung der 
Formen vergessen worden ist, die Formen selbst aber um des 
Effektes willen fortwahrend, und zwar mit Missverstand 
benutzt werden. Es gibt sonach auch einen rémischen, gotischen 
usw. Rokoko.” For Burckhardt, therefore, $. Gereon in Co- 
logne is Gothic Rococo! His was a new and deep thought, but 
he employed an unfortunate expression. 
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quately supporting and counteracting each other. Nevertheless, the tierceron itself retains a measure 
of lability which gives to the whole that stimulating indecision and irresoluteness, that irrational 
and arbitrary avoidance of simple normality which we know also in architectural works of 
Mannerism. 

To speak of abnormality again suggests a negative attitude, even a hostile criticism. It is our 
purpose rather to see the positive value of such deviations from normality and to find new expres- 
sions for new ideas. In our study of Noyer’s thinking, we discovered that his method was first to 
separate the form from its original meaning, then to use the form as such in a different way, while 
at the same time giving it a new sense. As the form still contains a reminiscence of its former sense, 
it becomes, as it were, transparent, and it is no longer the split between sense and form which 
predominates, but the mew unit of the approximately old form with a new sense, including a 
reminiscence of some old sense. If we look at the origin of this process, we will be inclined to talk of 
abnormality, of an “anticlassic” attitude, of “decline.” If, on the contrary, we look at the result, 
we will see the positive value, the freedom of imagination, the richness of the new combination 
where the form creates its meaning, whereas in the previous stage the meaning seemed to demand 
its universal “classic” form. It would be misleading to say that in this new stage the form pre- 
dominates. Yet in seeking a term for this general phenomenon, we may decide to put the emphasis 
on the form, in which case we would choose some kind of “morphism,” and as the form is used here 
in its improper sense, the word might be “acyromorphism,” derived from the Greek word dxvupos, 
meaning “improper.” If, on the other hand, we want to emphasize the change of sense, we would 
take as the root “noism” or “logism” and our term would then be “acyronoism” or “acyrologism.” 
The latter word is used in classic Greek to describe talk with improper expressions similar to 
metaphors. Perhaps the simplest way would be to use the word “Acyrism,” leaving open the ques- 
tion of whether we wish to place the emphasis on form, on sense, or on both together. Certainly, 
the word is not prejudiced by previous associations, as it has not been used up to now to designate 
any particular style. Nevertheless, those who are afraid of new words, even though they are not 
afraid of new ideas, will reject such a name. It is to be hoped, however, that either a better one will 
be found, or that in the course of time it will come to be accepted. 

The historic style of Mannerism of the sixteenth century, as well as the historic style of Lincoln 
choir, would then be special cases of the principle or general style of Acyrism. 

Certainly the concept itself of what I propose to call “Acyrism” is not new. It has been illustrated 
by Adolph Goldschmidt in a series of very convincing examples.** The last of these is drawn from 
architecture and shows the relation between support and wall. To take the columns from their place 
in a peripteros and to tie them up to a wall, mostly as half columns, is to separate them from their 
organic connection. Goldschmidt rightly calls the columns of a pseudoperipteros decorative. He 
goes on to say that in Byzantine and Arabic architecture the column enters totally into the wall 
and the pier. As an example, he furnishes a reproduction of the mosque of Ibn-Tulun in Cairo, 
where slender columns adorn the corners without serving any structural function. This treatment 
can also be observed in Romanesque architecture, where the colonnettes later find their continuation 
into arches. In a few lines, he explains the function of the half columns or shafts as providing a 
rhythmic organization of the wall and then finding a new function when they have to support 
Gothic ribs. “So one may trace back the Gothic style, with its shafts on walls and piers and its ribs, 
to some such process of form-splitting which is its original source.”** Goldschmidt speaks of this 
process as Formspaltung, and proposes as its English translation the word “disintegration.” Yet 


36. I am also proposing this term for a case of true depreciative. 
Rococo. See my article about Boucher’s Girl on the Couch, 37- Adolf Goldschmidt, “Die Bedeutung der Formen- 
to be published in the Warburg Journal, 1953. The word spaltung in der Kunstentwicklung,” paper delivered at the 
“akyros” unfortunately is negative insofar as the @ is an Harvard Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences, Cam- 
alpha privans, but nevertheless the meaning is not outspokenly bridge, 1937. 
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this term is too negative. So far as I know, Goldschmidt did not connect his observations with the 
Mannerism of the sixteenth century and he did not consider “disintegration” to be a definite style 
in itself. 

It cannot be the task of this article to deal exhaustively with so large and fundamental a problem 
as that of Acyrism. We may add only that the example of Goldschmidt contains the factor of 
exaggerated proportions. When the column is displaced from its original connection, it is at the 
same time freed from its canon, and acquires a new one. The arbitrary elongations of human 
proportions in the arts of Mannerism (of the sixteenth century) are a well-known element of this 
style. The Gothic shafts are also elongated, so to speak, in an “unnatural” sense. Not only English 
Gothic, e.g., in Salisbury (1220), but also French Gothic, e.g., in St. Serge in Angers, has brilliant 
examples of shafts of such proportions that it seems astonishing that they are able to support the 
vaults.** The “unnatural” proportions are not an accidental factor of the style, but a result of the 
preceding split between sense and form. For the historian, the question arises whether Acyrism must 
always be considered a separate phase, as is the Mannerism of the sixteenth century, or whether it 
is a permanent factor of development. 

This last problem transcends the limits of an article concerned with an individual monument and 
artist. Yet another question remains to be answered. We still need a special term to designate the 
style of Lincoln choir. Here it seems most logical to name it after its architect and simply to call 
it “Noyerism,” for it is a style which is confined to his work alone. Whilst Mannerism is a style 
of two full generations, and hence the expression of many artists and of those who ordered, paid for, 
and liked their work, Noyerism is the expression of a single artist—though Noyers was not indeed 
entirely alone, as he found the clergy graciously accepting his design and seems to have had a 
pupil who took over some of the forms created in the choir. 

At least it seems logical to consider the chapter house of Lincoln of 1220 and the nave of 1235, or 
a little later, to be the work of Noyers’ pupil. Whoever built these two parts of the building used 
liernes and tiercerons again, although he changed the pattern so that the whole became regular, 
approaching the classic stage of English Gothic. The star vaults concentrate each bay and therefore 
isolate them in spite of the amalgamating power of the ridge rib. The two basic principles of isola- 
tion and integration are in balance. A century later the fan vaults of Gloucester (after 1351) en- 
hanced the integration, which in the meantime had been sought in different ways and degrees in 
Exeter and elsewhere.” 

This impressive development was introduced by the forms of St. Hugh’s choir created by 
Geoffroy de Noyers. Hardly anything has been transmitted to posterity concerning his life and 
nothing concerning his personal character, except what we can read in his work. He seems to have 
been an unusual man, with an enormous gift for geometric aesthetics, if this expression is taken to 
mean the core of architecture as an art. He was full of oddities and eccentricities, stubbornly carrying 
out his personal credo, finding in Bishop Hugh a congenial personality who appreciated the 
abnormal in its secret perfection. His “craziness” was the masterful creation of a coincidentia 
oppositorum in the perfection of imperfection, and that is what Willis probably felt when he coined 
the phrase “crazy vaults.” He did not say that they were stupid, bad, ugly, wrong, for the adjective 
“crazy” implies a certain degree of admiration and of patronizing, appreciative tolerance. In this 
sense, his unjustified word may be justified. 

Our generation has learned to change its attitude toward Mannerism from a negative to a positive 
one, and therefore also toward all similar historical styles marked by Acyrism. We must be tolerant 
of those who were not or are not able to understand and appreciate fully the choir of Lincoln. It is 


38. This choir is without an exact date; it may be before look similar. Fan vaults are conoids and therefore generate 
1220. from a circle at their upper end or form a part of a circle. 
39. The vaults of Exeter are not fan vaults, although they 
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for us to ask such people to be tolerant in their turn of those who find in the forms of the choir of 
Lincoln the symbol of a revolutionary mind and in their high quality the symbol of a man of genius. 

Lincoln has long been admired for its facade, for the exterior aspect of all its parts, and has been 
famous for its angel choir. Yet St. Hugh’s choir is also deserving of admiration, as it constitutes an 
extremely important note in this architectural music, a delightful note of dissonance in the melody 
and polyphony of the cathedral as a whole. One might even say that Bishop Hugh’s choir is the 
salt without which Lincoln cathedral would lose much of its savor.*° 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


40. For the revision of the English wording of this article, I want to express my sincere gratitude to Mrs. J. B. Greene of 
Princeton, N. J. 
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2. Lincoln cathedral, piers of choir transept 3. Lincoln cathedral, wall gallery of St. Hugh’s choir 
(From Francis Bond, English Church 
Architecture, London, 1913) 


1. Lincoln cathedral, vaults of St. Hugh’s choir BS 


1. Fol. 11. Sts. Rufina and Secunda 2. Fol. 28v. Sapientia (above) ; 3. Fol. 27. Sts. Abdon and Sennen 
Fides, Spes, Caritas (below) 
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4. Fol. 36. Gamaliel Appears to 5. Fol. 124v. St. Michael 6. Fol. 45. Telamon 
Luciano 


7. Fol. 90v. St. Regulus 8. Fol. 103v. Telamon 9. Fol. 145. St. Luke 


Lucca, Bibl. Capitolare, cod. P 34. Passionary, here dated in the second quarter of the twelfth century 
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A LUCCHESE PASSIONARY RELATED TO 
THE SARZANA CRUCIFIX' 


E. B. GARRISON 


RESENT-Day history of early Lucchese painting must inevitably begin with the great Crucifix 

in the cathedral church of Sarzana, signed by a phantom painter, Guillelmus, and inscribed 

with the year 1138, for this Crucifix is the earliest dated Lucchese work to survive. Upon it 
must hinge all our ideas of painting in Lucca in the first half of the twelfth century; all other early 
works must be brought into relation with it, measured against it. Its excellence has been fully 
revealed only since its cleaning and restoring between 1942 and 1946, so that only now may it be 
appreciated according to its merits as one of the surpassing creations in Italy of its time. 

But the more clearly its excellence is realized, the greater become the difficulties of accounting 
for its appearance in Lucca at so early a date. If it must still stand alone there, as it has hitherto 
stood, our perplexity must be even greater than that of past scholars. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
consequence that a manuscript book of equal or superior excellence can now be brought to stand 
beside it—a manuscript that in the hierarchy of Lucchese manuscripts of the period occupies a 
position of pre-eminence similar to the position of the Sarzana Crucifix in the hierarchy of Lucchese 
monumental works. This is a giant Passionary in the Biblioteca Capitolare of Lucca, marked with 
the letter Pandacross (P &), and known to students of things Lucchese as the Passionario P-croce.’ 
The illustrations in it are so similar to the figurations on the Crucifix that both works may be 
assigned without hesitancy to the same current of style in the city’s painting and to the same 
approximate period. 

The Passionary is attributable to Lucca on two grounds: first, on the grounds of the saints and 
events it celebrates; and, second, on the grounds of the stylistic affinities of its illustrations with 
the Sarzana Crucifix. 

The Passionary displays in its saints, first of all, ample proof that it was made for the use of a 
Lucchese church. Among the certainly Lucchese celebrations, it contains one, on November 20, for 
S. Edmondo, an Anglian king (died 870), whose relics are said to have been brought to the 
Lucchese cathedral and to whom an altar is said to have been founded therein by Abbot Baldwin 
of Canterbury in 1071—an altar that appears, in any case, in a list composed between 1065 and 
1109. It celebrates S. Ilario on November 3 instead of on January 13, a purely Lucchese practice. 
It celebrates S. Cassio, a saint who in Tuscany was venerated only by the Lucchese. And it contains 
the full panoply of important Lucchese celebrations that fall within the part of the year that, 
fragment though it is, it still comprises: S. Pantaleone on July 27; SS. Donato and Ilariano on 


1. The style and iconography of the illustrations in this REGNANTE IMPIO MAXIMIANO imperatore in civitate 


Passionary, and especially their sources, as well as the script, 
initials, and hagiology, will be studied at greater length in 
a History of Early Lucchese Painting, of which I hope to 
publish the first volume in the not-too-distant future. Under- 
standing of the very short paragraphs here included on the 
script and initials will be aided by consultation of my 
“Twelfth-Century Initial Styles of Central Italy: Indices for 
the Dating of Manuscripts,” in my Studies in the History of 
Mediaeval Italian Painting, Vols. 1 and 11, of which the first 
part has appeared in Vol. 1, Florence, 1953, pp. 18-32. 

2. H. 0,53 x W. 0,355. 202 folios. The Passionary is a 
fragment running from July 12 to November 22. It begins: 
IIII id. iulii incipit passio sanctorum Naboris et Felicis. 


mediolanensis. . . . The last Passion, that of S. Longino, is 
mutilated at the end: . . . corrupit cor nequissimi iudicis, 
expugnabat. ... A Passion of S. Paolino was added later at 
the front, Lives of SS. Tomaso and Giovanni Evangelista 
at the back. The imcipit and explicit permit recognizing the 
volume in the Cathedral inventories of 1409, 1424, 1492, and 
1540, reproduced by Guidi & Pellegrinetti, “Inventari del 
Vescovato, della Cattedrale, etc.,” Studi e Testi, XXXIV, 1921, 
p. 226, line 473; p. 249, line 579; p. 269, line 484; p. 288, 
line 239. It is also mentioned in the handwritten catalogue of 
the library compiled by Baroni in 1757, who dated it correctly 
in the twelfth century (ad numerum). 
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August 7; S. Romano on August 9; SS. Ponziano, Eusebio, Vincenzo, and Peregrino on August 25; 
S. Martino on November 11; S. Frediano on November 18.° 

But the Passionary contains in addition a very certain sign that it was actually produced in Lucca. 
For October 6, it has a long Sermo in dedicatione ecclesiae sci Martini, the Cathedral of Lucca—a 
detailed account of the ceremonies of 1070, with which the church, newly reconstructed, was 
returned to the cult. So detailed an account can have been composed only in Lucca. But further, the 
presence of this sermon must be interpreted as good, though not completely unequivocal, indication 
that the Passionary was made for the Lucchese cathedral. It might, then, be thought likely that it 
was made in the Canonica or in a canonical school attached thereto. But it cannot be certainly 
affirmed that it was, because nothing is known concerning a scriptorium there capable of producing 
such a work at the time.* 

The stylistic relations between the illustrations in the Passionary and the figures and scenes on 
the Sarzana Crucifix prove, finally, that the Passionary was not only made in the city, but also 
illustrated by a Lucchese. 

All the illustrations are either contained in or themselves form initials. In the first case, the 
figures are added in the interstices of the structure of the initial and remain subsidiary to it, the 
whole being painted against a background of irregular geometrical shape that projects all around 
and forms a sort of frame (e.g., Figs. 1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 11). In the second case, the figures, at times 
supported by a bit of background, are drawn directly on the bare parchment (e.g., Figs. 4, 5, 
6, 8, 10, 12). 

The rich and somber colors, in striking contrast to the light and lively colors that occur in other 
manuscripts of the region, are very similar to those used in the Sarzana Crucifix. They are similar 
dark tones of green, lake, purple, and puce, to which is added an intense blue, somewhat less dark, 
and a medium yellow. This yellow appears in all the objects that might in reality be of gold: the 
crowns, the scepters, and the borders of the vestments, as well as in the halos and the shafts of 
which the initials are constructed. In all these places it may be taken as a cheap substitute for gold, 
its use in this manner suggesting that the codex, for all its artistic merit, was one of lesser circum- 
stance in the church where it was used. 

The same colors predominate in the vestments of the figures. In the blue and yellow, the shadows 
are most often indicated by lines of contrasting color, in the former most often black, in the latter 
invariably red or lake. The red, purple, and puce show, instead, shadows in darker tones of the 
same hue. The blue, yellow, and red almost always appear with no highlights, while the purple 
and puce are usually highlighted in white. They predominate also in the initials—as backgrounds 
for the illustrations contained therein, in the geometrical fillings within the yellow shafts, where a 
very dark purple, at times almost black, most often forms the background, and in the foliage fillings 
in the interstices between the shafts, where such occur. 

The technique of coloring the flesh, too, resembles that in the Sarzana Crucifix and contrasts 
sharply with the technique used in other manuscripts of the region. In these, the parchment itself, 
left in reserve, furnishes the local color, while modeling is achieved by the more or less skillful 
application of green half-shadows and red or reddish brown full-shadows—a technique that came 
from Byzantine art and that pervaded painting in South Italy and Rome. In the Passionary, on the 


3. Since the Passionary is fragmentary and misses the entire 
month of May, it may originally have also contained the 
other certainly Lucchese celebrations: S. Senesio on May 4 
and S. Teodoro, Bishop of Lucca, on May 19, as well as 
another important Lucchese celebration: SS. Alessandro, 
Evenzio, and Teodulo on May 3. Other missing parts may 
have contained the rest of the important Lucchese celebrations: 
S. Biagio on February 3 and S. Prospero on November 25. 

4. That scribes attached to the cathedral were at an early 


date capable of producing and even roughly illustrating books 
is demonstrated by a Miscellanea written by them in the eighth 
to ninth century, now Codex 490 in the Capitular Library. 
References to a cathedral school are, moreover, fairly frequent 
in documents of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but it is 
most likely that they refer to a schola cantorum. Interpretation 
of these documents presents difficulties, however, and would 
carry us too far afield. 
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other hand, no parchment is left exposed; a true flesh tint of somewhat yellowish cast, covering 
the entire surface, furnishes the local color. Faint white highlights are used now and again, but the 
modeling is most often achieved by delicate gradations in the tone of the local color itself, aided by 
the admixture of a rose red in the shadows, and by faint rosy washes on the cheeks. The drawing 
lines in the flesh parts are always reddish brown in the shadow, minium, like the rubrics of the 
text, in the light. And the arched line of red to mark the shadow limiting the projection of the 
eyeball above, found in almost all Italian painting from at least the ninth century to the late 
thirteenth and probably also originally taken from the Byzantine, is often though not always present. 

Other similarities between the illustrations of the Passionary and the Crucifix range all the way 
from general conformations to the calligraphic minutiae of facial feature and drapery fold. 

Compare, first of all, the female heads in the Passionary (Figs. 1, 2) with those in the Crucifix, 
especially the Women at the Gate in the Calvary.’ Note particularly the drawing of the ears (use 
for this purpose also the large figures of Mary and the Holy Women at the sides of Christ in the 
Crucifix, as well as other figures in both works generally), the crisply drawn brow-arch, and the 
fullness of the jowls. The essential construction of such a face as that of St. Luke on fol. 145 
(Fig. 9) is identical with that of Christ in the Flagellation. A second type of ear, found often in 
the Passionary, e.g., in the St. Luke, is similar to that of the St. Joseph of the Entombment in the 
Crucifix. Note throughout the thick, short-fingered hands, especially in St. Sennen, in the figure to 
the right on fol. 27 (Fig. 3), and in St. Peter of the Denial in the Crucifix. 

The fall of the palla over the heads of the women in the Passionary corresponds with the fall of 
the pa/la on the women in the Crucifix. It is indicated either with two diagonal folds across the 
forehead, or with a scallop there. The scallop can be seen also in the large figure of Mary at Christ’s 
side in the Crucifix. One of the most conspicuous fold-patterns in the Passionary is an articulation 
on the limbs by means of a gathering of lines along a deep, rounded indentation, seen along the 
thigh of the standing Gamaliel in the Vision of Luciano on fol. 36 (Fig. 4), and in the St. John 
Chrysostom on fol. 185 (Fig. 10). A similar articulation can be seen in the Crucifix, if one penetrates 
visually the darkening and dirt, in the legs of Christ, but especially of Judas, in the Betrayal, and in 
the Christ of the Via Crucis. Compare, too, the bottom of the Chrysostom’s tunic with the bottom of 
Judas’, and especially the drawing of the shroud in the Empty Sepulchre with the drapery over the 
shoulder of St. Luke in the Passionary (Fig. 9) and the cloth over the shoulder of the figure on fol. 
103v (Fig. 8). Were the schematizations in the Crucifix better preserved, many other similarities 
could almost certainly be discovered. But these should suffice to prove that Passionary and Crucifix 
were made in the same approximate place at the same approximate time. 

All the illustrations in the Codex are obviously by the same hand. In the execution, two some- 
what divergent manners may, however, be distinguished, one of which, as in the figures on fols. 45 
and 103v (Figs. 6, 8), works largely with linear shorthand, the other of which, as in the female 
saints on fol. 28v (Fig. 2) and in the Gamaliel on fol. 36 (Fig. 4), with three-dimensional. At 
times, the two manners are used side by side in a single illustration, as in the Sts. Abdon and Sennen 
on fol. 27 (Fig. 3). 

The most striking characteristic of the repertory of shapes is the almost complete absence of 
regular, abstract patterns. This is not to say that there is any great attempt at an imitation of 
natural forms—a thoroughly schematic language has been accepted to represent them. But this 
language is, in the great majority of its terms, directly emblematic of the natural forms it stands 
for; only in rare instances do its terms become ornamental abstractions calculated to replace nature. 
But this they do in the wings of the St. Michael on fol. 124v (Fig. 5), and here and there in the 


5. For these comparisons, the reproductions of the Crucifix Milan-Florence, 1951, pls. 1-x111, must be used. 
published by A. Morassi, Capolavori della Pittura a Genova, 
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Vision of Luciano on fol. 36 (Fig. 4). They do so as well in the arms of the figure on fol. 45 
(Fig. 6), which thus belong to a different universe than the rest of the figure. 

This is a vastly different state of affairs from that encountered in most of the transalpine 
Romanesque art of the period, in which abstract, parallel, and concentric patterns in fairly pure 
state are ubiquitous. Whatever of Romanesque in this limited sense appears in these Lucchese 
illustrations is subordinated to the antithetical conception, which in its ultimate ancestry was 
Hellenic and which could, it would seem at first thought, have reached the Passionary only from 
Byzantium or from Byzantine sources in Italy. However, whatever in the Passionary may be of 
ultimate Byzantine derivation has itself been completely transformed by Western eyes, Western 
minds, and Western hands. : 

The Byzantine elements in the Passionary are limited to certain figures and are most apparent 
in the iconography and gross features of design. It will suffice, for both descriptive and analytical 
purposes, to consider only a few of the most important of these figures. The St. John Chrysostom 
on fol. 185, for example (Fig. 10), is very obviously taken from such a Byzantine figure as the 
Elijah of the Martorana in Palermo (Fig. 18). Note the very similar stance, the identical fur- 
edged cappa, its fall over the left arm, the articulation of the tunic, the depressed curve of the 
tunic’s waistline, and especially the vertical but slightly diagonal funnel of folds between the 
legs. Only the right arm of the St. John has been given a different position.° And the Archangel 
Michael on fol. 124v (Fig. 5) is even more closely related with such a Byzantine figure as the 
St. Michael in the apse of S. Angelo in Formis (Fig. 19). Besides the general posture and arrange- 
ment of the draperies, note the identically posed hands, but above all the peculiar drawing and 
lighting of the wings, even down to the disposition of the liny lights and the deeply scalloped 
undercontour of the lighter parts. The bust of St. Simon in the upper curve of the S on fol. 162 
(Fig. 11) recalls the Byzantine in a more general way. The incisively marked schematization of 
lights and darks in the face are indication of a direct observation of mosaics. The face can, in fact, 
be compared with another almost certainly derived from Byzantine mosaics, that of the Baptist on 
the vault of the Crypt of the Annunziata, near Minuto, just below Ravello, probably painted about 
1200 (Fig. 20).’ The star-like motif in the hair on the center of St. Simon’s forehead is a distinctly 
Byzantine detail. When it occurs in the West, as it does sporadically—for example, in the frescoes 
of S. Maria Antiqua*—tt is certainly attributable to Byzantine influence. It is frequent in the Byzan- 
tine ambient, appearing several times, for example, in the mosaics of Daphni,’ and in the Simeon of 
the frescoes in Nerez (1164),'° and it appears in Monreale: on the first elderly saint next to St. John 
in the Last Supper;™ and on one of the rearmost figures behind Jesus in the Healing of the Hunch- 
back Woman.” Other Byzantine features in the Passionary are the drapery of the cloth over the 
shoulder of St. Abdon on fol. 27 and of Gamaliel on fol. 36 (Figs. 3, 4), found in the Pantocrator 
of the apse tazza in Monreale and in the rightmost Apostle in the Pentecost there,” and the flattened 
loops of cloth over the rump of Gamaliel, seen in several figures in Monreale, notably on the 
Apostle immediately to the right of Christ in the Doubting Thomas."* 

It cannot, however, be affirmed that the Passionary illustrator must have depended directly 


6. It falls in very much the same useless position as did 
the left arm of St. John in Crucifixions when his Gospel was 
taken away from him—as in the so-called Cappadocian type of 
the scene. 

7. Unpublished. Reproduced from the Frick Art Reference 
Library photograph 25047, with kind permission. The evi- 
dence that links the Minuto figure to a mosaic prototype 
resides in other elements of the crypt decoration of which 
it is part that show unmistakable signs of such derivation, 
and particularly the half-length Pantocrator next to the 
Baptist on the vault, which, if not directly combined from the 
Pantocrators in the Cappella Palatina and the Duomo of 
Monreale, must have been taken from an even more im- 


mediate mosaic model elsewhere (unpublished; see F.A.R.L. 
photograph 25045). 

8. E.g., in St. Andrew (J. Wilpert, Rémische Mosaiken u. 
Malereien, etc., Freiburg i.Br., 1916, Iv, pl. 157). The 
figure is datable about 705. 

9. E.g., in both Ezekiel and Jeremiah (Diez and Demus, 
Byzantine Mosaics in Greece, Cambridge, 1931, fig. 62). 

10. V. Lasareff, “The Mosaics of Cefali,” ART BULLETIN, 
XVII, 1935, pp. 184-232, fig. 24. 

11. Anderson photo 29691. 

12, O. Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily, London, 
1949, fig. 89. 


13. tbid., figs. 61, 75A. 14. ibid., fig. 72. 
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upon any of the above-cited monuments. The Byzantine figures and details mentioned prove to be 
stock pieces in a repertory that was copied and recopied, varied and revaried, throughout the Byzan- 
tine sphere. The Elijah figure, for example, is closely approached in the Elijah of Daphni,”* and, 
later, in the St. John Baptist of the Torcello Limbo,** somewhat less closely in the Baptist of 
Minuto, already referred to (Fig. 20), as well as in the Baptist in the Tcharaqle Kilisse."’ Full- 
length frontal Archangels very similar to the figures in the Passionary and at S. Angelo may be 
seen in the Koimesis Church of Nicaea, probably of the ninth century;** in the apse of S. Sebastiano 
al Palatino, Rome, probably of the late tenth or early eleventh and, in any case, of before 1065; 
in the Qarabach Kilisse, of 1060-1061 ;*”° in the Monastery of S. Gregorio, Messina, at times dated 
in the eleventh century but much more probably of the thirteenth;™ in the apse of the Basilica at 
Castel S. Elia, which I date between 1110 and 1120;” in the cupola of the Cappella Palatina, of 
ca. 1143;”° in the apse of S. Maria in Foro Claudio, near Sessa, probably of about 1200;** and in 
the Anastasis on the west wall and at either side of Christ Enthroned in the right apse, in the 
Cathedral of Torcello, of the late twelfth or early thirteenth century.” 

The Lucchese illustrator might, then, have obtained his Byzantinisms from almost any part of 
the far-flung realm of Byzantine influence. Nevertheless, careful consideration of all the evidence 
must point to the center to which he is most likely to have turned—Montecassino. Montecassino 
was, indeed, the one place where Byzantine figures and details adapted in such widely separated 
centers as S. Angelo, Palermo, and Lucca, are likely to have existed side by side. 

The records of the mosaic and fresco decorations executed under the Abbot Desiderius and his 
successors, partly by Byzantine artists brought from Constantinople, partly by Italians trained by 
them or working under their immediate influence, are too well known to need recital here.** Monte- 
cassino must, indeed, have occupied a place in the evolution of Italian styles similar to that occupied 
by Cluny in the evolution of transalpine styles, and its loss must be counted as a similarly effective 
hindrance to correct historical reconstruction.*’ Yet no viable history of Italian painting in the 
period can be written without an attempt to estimate its role. One may, I believe, lay down the 
principle that while it is possible that Byzantine elements in Italian painting and mosaic of the period 
came in some cases from direct knowledge of monuments in Byzantium itself, or its region, or of 
illustrated manuscripts, sketchbooks, and/or copybooks brought from there, they are much more 
likely in the great majority of cases to have come from Montecassino. 


Although the Byzantine elements in the Passionary are unmistakable, the intimacies of style are 
not Byzantine but Western. It is as though the illustrator, while seated before Byzantine figures 
and although using them as models, had translated the Byzantine idiom of the minutiae into his 
own, which was of the West. 


15. Diez and Demus, of.cit., fig. 58. Demus has already 
called attention to the relations between the Prophets in the 
Martorana and those in the Palatina and at Daphni, and to 
the fact that they perpetuate a classical mid-Byzantine tradi- 
tion (Mosaics of Norman Sicily, op.cit., pp. 315-317). 

16. Van Marle, Development of the Italian Schools of 
Painting, 1, The Hague, 1923, fig. 112. 

17. G. de Jerphanion, Eglises rupestres de Cappadoce, PI. 
vol. 11, Paris, 1928, fig. 126, 1. The St. John Baptist in the 
Transfiguration of the Cappella Palatina, as well as the figure 
of the High Priest in an illustration of the Homilies of the 
Monk James, in Rome (Bibl. Vaticana, Vat. gr. 1162), are 
other, somewhat less closely similar examples (Demus, 0.cit., 
fig. 19b; O. Wulff, Altchristliche u. byzantinische Kunst, Ber- 
lin, 1914, fig. 472). 

18. Wulff, of.cit., fig. 477. 19. Anderson photo 28953. 

20. G. de Jerphanion, La voix des monuments, Rome, 1938, 
II, p. 311, fig. 31. 

21. Photograph 11352 of an unknown photographer. Upper 


part in P. Muratoff, Pittura bizantina, Rome, 1928, pl. cv. 
For the dating, cf. sbid., p. 100; and Demus, of.cét., p. 191, 
note 23. 

22. G. H. Hoogewerff, “Gli affreschi nella chiesa di 
Sant’Elia presso Nepi,” Dedalo, vill, 1927, pp. 331-343) figs. 
on pp. 336, 337- 

23. Demus, of.cit., pp. 47-48, and fig. 13. 

24. E. Bertaux, L’art dans l’Italie méridionale, Paris, 1904, 
pl. x11. Bertaux placed the frescoes at the end of the eleventh 
century—much too early. 

25. Van Marle, of.cit., 1, fig. 112. 

26. See Leo Ostiensis, Chronicon, in Mon. Germ. Histor., 
Script., Vil, p. 718. On the decorations in Montecassino and 
their relations with others better known, consult conveniently 
Bertaux, of.cit., pp. 155-167, 185-192; and Demus, of.cit., 
pp. 206-208. 

27. For the clearest summary of earlier, fluctuating opinions 
concerning its influence, see Bertaux, of.cit., pp. 163, 241-243, 
254-268, 273-276. 
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And, indeed, a careful study of his idiom reveals the region to which it was native. 

The drapery style in the Passionary figures generally must have been taken from some point 
along a stylistic evolution that, originating in Carolingian manuscripts, in those of the so-called 
Ada school,”* recurred almost unaltered in a group of late tenth and early eleventh century works 
in South Germany, and was echoed there more or less distinctly until late in the twelfth century. 
Much the same style is, moreover, seen in at least one eleventh century manuscript that was in all 
probability produced in North Italy (see below). Just what place in this long sequence was occupied 
by the model or models that served the Lucchese illustrator is somewhat difficult to determine, 
but minute comparisons seem to indicate, as one should expect, its later reaches. 

The principal manuscripts of the Ada group, with all of which cogent comparisons can be made, 
are an Evangelary in Trier (Stadtbibl., cod. 22), the Evangelary of Soissons, in Paris (Bibl. Na- 
tionale, lat. 8850), an Evangelary in the British Museum (Harley 2788), another in Abbeville 
(Bibl. Communale, cod. 4), and the Lorsch Gospels, part of which are in the Batthyany Library in 
Gyulafehérvar, part in the Vatican (Pal. lat. 50).*° All these are of the late eighth or early ninth 
century. The principal manuscripts of the later sequence, with which even more cogent comparisons 
can be made, are the so-called Gerokodex, an Evangelary made on the Reichenau between 969 and 
976, now in Darmstadt (Landesbibl., cod. 1948), in which, however, the style is seen only in the 
single miniature of St. Mark,” an Evangelary in Berlin (Staatsbibl., cod. theol. lat. fol. 1), of ca. 
975, from Fulda,” and other manuscripts in Munich (Staatsbibl., cod. lat. 4451), in Paris (Bibl. 
Nationale, lat. 10437), in Manchester (John Rylands Library, cod. 9), and in Heidelberg (Uni- 
versitatsbibl., Salisburg. 1xb).** More or less clear reminiscences of this same style occur in an 
Evangelary in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (McClean, cod. 20), probably from Eichstitt 
or Freising, of the second half of the eleventh century,” the Bible of Admont (Stiftsbibl., cod. 
A/B), of the second quarter of the twelfth century,** and a Miscellany in Vienna (Nationalbibl., 
cod. 953, Salisburg. 103), of the third quarter.” In the last three manuscripts, it is important to 
note that more rigorously Romanesque elements have come to dilute the basic inheritance from the 
earlier works. The North Italian manuscript displaying a similar style is an Evangelary now in 
Paris (Bibl. Nationale, lat. 275).*° 

The key Passionary figure in the comparisons to be made is the Gamaliel on fol. 36 (Fig. 4). 
This figure, as has been said before, is executed in the illustrator’s more plastic manner. For the 
purpose of the comparison, it is necessary to sense the full-blown, billowy vestments, the capelet- 
like fall of cloth over the right shoulder with its effect of a scalloped outline, the cascade that con- 
tinues it down the back to the waist, the outline of this cascade and its shadowing by means of dense 


28. Cf. particularly H. Janitschek, Die kiinstlerische Aus- further bibliography. 
stattung, in K. Menzel, et al., Die Trierer Ada-Handschrift, 34. G. Swarzenski, Die Salzburger Malerei, etc., Leipzig, 


Leipzig, 1889, pp. 63-111, but especially pp. 72-107: Die 
hervorragendsten Schulen; and A. Goldschmidt, Die deutsche 
Buchmalerei, 1, Munich, 1928, pp. 9-15. 

29. For these manuscripts, see Janitschek, in Menzel, of.cit. ; 
and Wm. Koehler, “Die Tradition der Adagruppe u. die 
Anfinge des Ottonischen Stiles in der Buchmalerei,” in Fest- 
schrift zum 60. Geburtstag v. Paul Clemen, Diisseldorf, 1926, 
pp. 255-271. For the last mentioned, see also S. Beissel, 
Vatikanische Miniaturen, Freiburg i.Br., 1893, pp. 10-11, pl. 
v; and Venturi, Storia, 11, p. 312, and figs. 216, 217. 

30. A. Schmidt, Die Miniaturen des Gerokodex, etc., Leip- 
zig, 1924. 

31. A. Boeckler, Der Codex Wittekindeus, Leipzig, 1928. 
This manuscript shows a maximum exacerbation of the style’s 
peculiarities. 

32. Cf. Koehler, o.cét., passim. 

33. Cf. E. F. Bange, Eine bayerische Malerschule des XI. u. 
XII. Jhs., Munich, 1923, pp. 92-97, and figs. 88-90; M. R. 
James, Fitzeilliam Museum, McClean Bequest, Catalogue of 
the Manuscripts, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 36-39, and pl. x, with 


1913, pp. 72-83, and pls, xxviI-xxxi11, L; P. Buberl, Die 
illuminierten HSS in Steiermark (Die illuminierten HSS in 
Oesterreich, 1v), Vienna, 1911, pp. 17-33, figs. 8-25, and pls. 
11-1X. 

35. H. J. Hermann, Die illuminierten HSS in Oesterreich, 
n.F., 11, Vienna, 1926, pp. 138-140, fig. 84. 

36. P. Lauer, Les enluminures romanes des MSS de la Bibl. 
Nationale, Paris, 1927, pp. 61-64, and pl. Lxxiv, with bibli- 
ography. That the manuscript is North Italian is suggested 
by two important pieces of internal evidence. It was, to in- 
terpret an entry on the last folio in a hand of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century—De Pavye. Au Roye Loys XI1J—prob- 
ably seized at Pavia in 1499, and in the arch over the 
figure of St. Mark on fol. 38v is the inscription: Marcus dans 
Itale genti pia dogmata vite. . . .” Less conclusive indications 
to the same effect would seem to be what have been called 
Italo-Byzantine capitals in the architecture on fol. 73v and 
the garish colors said to recall other manuscripts from Bobbio 
and Pavia. 
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vertical lines, the rounded, irregularly scalloped contour of the cascade of cloth over the rump, 
the V-folds between the legs, the segmentation of the weight-bearing leg with near-horizontal 
multilined indentations, and the peculiar light in the center of some of the smooth areas. The figures 
of the more linear manner, too, afford apt material for comparison, with their T-shaped folds 
shadowed by dense verticals, and, particularly, the curved, single-line shadows with small flourishes 
or featherings, most often placed at the ends. To be noted as well are the bulging knee-caps on fols. 
45 and 103v (Figs. 6, 8), and the particular schematizations on them and on the legs, and, further, 
the linear segmentations in the tunic of St. John Chrysostom on fol. 185 (Fig. 10), found also 
on the free leg of Gamaaliel. 

Most of the illustrations in the manuscripts mentioned above display some of these features, but 
it will suffice to point out the closest parallels. They are the St. Matthew in Trier,” the St. Mark 
in Gyulafehérvar (Fig. 21),°* the Sts. Matthew and Mark in Darmstadt, as well as the Maiestas 
there,”* the St. Matthew in Cambridge (Fig. 22),“° the Joseph Greeting Jacob and the Moses Break- 
ing the Tablets of the Law in Admont,” the Christ Enthroned in Vienna,” and the St. Luke in 
Paris, from Pavia (Fig. 23).“ 

The general character of the drapery in the Trier St. Matthew, the Gyulafehérvar St. Mark, the 
Darmstadt St. Mark, and the Vienna Christ is particularly close to that in the Passionary illustra- 
tions. One may note also in the Trier and Gyulafehérvar Evangelists the irregularly scalloped 
cascades, and in the latter the flattened loops of cloth, the line-shadows, and the full knee, and in 
Darmstadt the horizontal segmentations and the flattened loops of cloth in the St. Matthew, the 
V-folds, the line-shadows, and the indentations in the St. Mark. The Cambridge Evangelary should 
be used principally for comparisons with the wings of St. Michael and the arms of the figure on 
fol. 45 in the Passionary (Fig. 6). These two details are, as was pointed out, the most Romanesque 
in the Passionary, and the Cambridge manuscript is the one in the Northern group that shows 
the strongest Romanesque saturation. The Admont manuscript should be used for the segmenta- 
tions and the knee exaggerations in the Joseph and Jacob, for the line-shadows in the Moses. The 
Christ in Vienna shows almost the whole gamut of Passionary details: the capelet at the shoulder, 
the cascades, the indentations, the T-folds, the line-shadows. On the other hand, aside from the 
general impression that it is an offshoot of the same style, the figure in Paris lat. 275 is relevant 
principally for the line-shadows with the feathered ends. 

The faces in the Passionary betray a somewhat different extraction. Characteristic in almost all 
of them is the delineation of the eyebrows by two lines so close and so sketchily drawn as to inter- 
mingle, the shadow joining the two brows in a depressed curve, the single lid-lines, the upper and 
lower lids being unjoined either at the outer or at the inner end, and the very slight indication 
of the eye-socket shadow, most often omitted entirely. In these details, faces in the Passionary ap- 
proach the later transalpine manuscripts much more closely than they do the earlier. But they are 
somewhat different even from the former. 

The style in all these German manuscripts, and in others produced in the West from the ninth 
century onward, combines, as does that in the Passionary, elements of modeling with linear defini- 
tion. It is in the apportionment of these two elements that variations occur. In this respect, the faces 
in the Passionary differ markedly from the faces in the Carolingian works cited. The latter are 


37- Goldschmidt, o.cit., fig. 29. 

38. A. Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pl. 
XVII. 

39- Koehler, op.cit., fig. 4; Schmidt, of.cit., pl. 111; Koehler, 
op.cit., fig. 6. 

40. Bange, op.cit., fig. 89. 

41. Buberl, of.cit., figs. 8, 11. 

42. Hermann, of.cit., fig. 84. 

43- Lauer, of.cit., pl. Lxx1v. Some of the illustrations in 


the later Northern manuscripts depend so closely upon their 
earlier counterparts that they cannot be taken as deep-rooted 
expressions of a style. Thus, the St. Matthew of Darmstadt is 
a direct copy of the St. Matthew of Gyulafehérvar, or of an- 
other like him (cf. Koehler, of.cit., on this point), and when 
the illustrator had no exact model before him, he used quite 
a different style. But spuriousness of style would not affect 
the usability of the illustration as a model in Lucca. 
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much closer to the classicizing models from which they derived; line plays a far less important role 
in them. In the eyes, no line defines the lower lid, this being created by light and shade alone, and 
the eye-sockets are almost everywhere strongly indicated by shadows. It is in the apportionment 
of the same elements that faces in the Passionary approach those in the later South German works, 
especially those of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. This fact is made vividly manifest 
if one compares the St. Matthew in the tenth century Gerokodex in Darmstadt with the St. 
Matthew of the ninth century Lorsch Gospels in Gyulafehérvar.“ It is the former, not the latter, 
that the Lucchese Passionary approximates. And the eleventh century Gospels in Cambridge, too, 
may be brought to the test. 

The particular details of the Passionary are not, however, found in any of the transalpine manu- 
scripts that have served to elucidate the style of the drapery. They are more closely approximated 
in the so-called Poussay Gospels, made in the fourth quarter of the tenth century, but in this work, 
the lid-lines are joined and the socket-shadows are painted in.” Still closer to the Passionary 1s 
an Evangelary from Seeon, made between 1002 and 1014, in which every detail corresponds.“ 
These relationships point to a considerably broader knowledge of Northern manuscripts on the 
part of the Lucchese illustrator than it would otherwise be necessary to suppose. 

And yet, in spite of them, the resultant types in the Passionary are different from any seen in 
the North. They are, indeed, like the faces of the figures in the Northern manuscripts cited, West- 
ern in type, not Byzantine, the slight apparent Byzantine cast of feature in the rightmost of the 
three female figures on fol. 28v, the Caritas (Fig. 2), being almost surely the effect of the damage 
and repair to the nose. But the resemblances go no further. Nor are they much closer to faces met 
with elsewhere in Italy. Though in such a face as Gamaliel’s (Fig. 4), there are faint echoes of such 
faces as St. John’s in his Assumption or that of the middle of the three Apostles at the foot of the 
bier in the Dormitio Virginis of the Tivoli tabernacle, the Passionary types are most certainly not 
the same as contemporary Roman types. It would seem that, in the end, they must be accepted as 
largely original and Lucchese. 

The close relations of the Passionary with transalpine Europe are demonstrated by yet another 
feature, the cross-legged position of the “telamon” on fol. 103v (Fig. 8). This position was wide- 
spread in the art of southwest France, being found, for example, in the two standing Apostles by 
Gilabertus, of the early twelfth century, and in the two enigmatic female figures, all in Toulouse, 
as well as in a seated figure in a manuscript from Limoges (Paris, Bibl. Nationale, lat. 1987), which 
has at times been dated in the eleventh century, but which is more probably also of the early 
twelfth.“ But what is of extreme interest here is that this same pose reappears in the Admont Bible 
(Stiftsbibl., cod. A/B), of the second quarter of the twelfth century, in several figures, among 

which are a standing Joseph and a seated David.** This suggests that the pose may have been used 
- in Germany even earlier—although whether it came there from southwest France or from some 
common center, such as Cluny, is not to be decided lightly. In any case, it would seem most likely 
that the Lucchese illustrator took it along with so much else from some German model. Strengthen- 
ing this idea is the fact that the David of Admont shows the same bulging knee-caps, the same 
shadow-patterns, as the figure in the Passionary. 

In their stylistic details, then, the figures in the Passionary depend largely upon German illustra- 
tion, and upon that strain in it that most faithfully perpetuated the Carolingian Ada style. In order 
to understand the broader aspects of the relations between the Lucchese illustrator and his sources, 


44. Koehler, of.cit., figs. 3, 4. W. Weisbach, Religiése Reform u. mittelalterliche Kunst, 

45. Goldschmidt, of.cit., 11, pl. 22. Einsiedeln/Ziirich, 1945, pp. 118-124, and fig. 18. Another 

46. Bamberg, Staatsbibl., cod. bibl. 95 (Goldschmidt, example is on the Puerta de las Platerias of the Cathedral of 
op.cit., pl. 79). Santiago de Compostela (Weisbach, of.cit., fig. 19). 


47: E. Male, L’art religieux du XII® siécle en France, 48. Buberl, of.cit., fig. 8 (Swarzenski, of.cit., fig. 93), 
Paris, 1910, pp. 17-18, and figs. 12, 13, 14. See especially and fig. 24. 
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it will be well to consider briefly the inherent character of the Northern nexus of style to which he 
turned. 

The Ada illustrators had been under strong Byzantine influence, having probably used, it has 
reasonably been thought, Syro-Byzantine models, and perhaps also adaptations of these made in 
South Italy. The illustrations at the beginning of the Etchmiadzin Gospels, the dating of which 
has oscillated between the sixth and the tenth century,“ and those of the Evangelia Cantuariensia 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (cod. 286), of the sixth or seventh, perhaps sent to St. 
Augustine by Pope Gregory,” have been suggested as examples of the type of models used. But 
whatever its precise genesis, it is a curious fact that the Ada style employs a pictorial idiom of which 
many terms are repeated in much later Byzantine art, and notably in the mosaics of Daphni and 
Sicily. Since it is not to be argued that Byzantium took these terms from Carolingian manuscripts, 
it is certain that the Ada illustrators in fact owed much to Byzantium. 

It was by means of these connections with Byzantine art that the Ada style brought so great a 
portion of the Hellenic—as distinct from the Hellenistic—to the Carolingian renaissance. The 
style is nevertheless not Byzantine but Western, for it has taken the Hellenic forms as they had 
been interpreted in early Byzantine art and transformed them to a Western, and more precisely 
a Northwestern, style. It has, owing to a native urge toward linear definition, or an inability to 
create forms without the aid of defining line, linearized the Byzantine forms to a degree, without 
ever losing their essential Hellenism. 

The later works of South Germany display the same style essentially unchanged, though they 
further linearize forms, at times even proceeding toward mannerism. Some show, moreover, dilu- 
tion from contacts with later Byzantine art, others from the High Romanesque styles of the North, 
such as those of Burgundy (Cluny), and perhaps England. But in the main they continue to 
represent that line of development which most faithfully adhered to the fundamental Hellenic 
naturalism of the earlier Carolingian mode. 

It was for this very reason, principally, that this particular current of style could attract a 
Lucchese illustrator. Indeed, if anything, a native Lucchese predilection for classicism or naturalism 
tended to accentuate the classico-naturalistic elements of the Northern style. At the same time, 
it may very well be asked whether many of the Byzantine features in the Passionary, which have 
been pointed out, may not, too, have come to it as integrated parts of the German style rather than 
directly from Byzantine monuments in South Italy, whether, that is, the Byzantine idiom of the 
monumental models suggested may not already have been translated by a German illustrator. We 
are here, in fact, caught upon one of the commonest of art-historical dilemmas. Escape is most 
often extremely difficult and, in the present case, no weighing of the evidence has succeeded in 
pointing the way. It is important, however, to be aware of both possibilities, in order to avoid false 
conclusions about actual sources. In the last analysis, it is perfectly possible that the Passionary’s 
Byzantinisms arrived over both routes. 


Alongside its many illustrations composed of human figures, the Passionary contains a swarm 
of magnificent zodmorphs, which, used as initials, cast a vivid sidelight upon the capabilities of the 
Lucchese artist. Though it is extremely difficult to attribute such initials, I believe them to be by 
the same hand as the figural illustrations. 


These animals, in which the Passionary is extremely rich, are sheer delight. Real or imaginary, 


49. Cf. J. Strzygowski, Das Etschmiadzin-Evangeliar, Vi- 
enna, 1891, passim, and pls. 11-1v; S. der Nersessian, “The 
Date of the Initial Miniatures of the Etchmiadzin Gospel,” 
ART BULLETIN, XV, 1933, PP. 327-360, and figs. 24, 25, 29. 

so. Cf. M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 11, 
Pt. 1, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 52-56, with references to repro- 


ductions. This manuscript is cited in many treatises on English 
and German illustration to demonstrate the bringing of Italian 
influences to the North. It may well serve in a general way to 
illustrate the mechanism of the process, but the actual stylistic 
relations its miniatures bear to Northern styles should not be 
exaggerated. 
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they populate the pages of this Book of Saints as though it were a Bestiary. But here, they have 
been trained to serve; they have difficult duties to perform in shaping the letters, and they flex 
and writhe to the task. Here a bearlike creature (Fig. 17), there a deer (Fig. 15), a fox, birds of 
fabulous plumage (Fig. 13), at times with wings magnificently outspread, a rooster, an owl, as well 
as griffins and dragons in great number (Fig. 16), follow each other in every conceivable posture 
—haughty, flippant, bizarre, grotesque, or terrifying. They even take part in fable-like scenes; a 
rooster perches atop a tree-stump all in flower—an I—and peers warily down upon a fox yearning 
upward at its base. The tones are dark and rich, as in the illustrations. The bear on fol. 197 is a 
brownish puce, lighted in white, against a dark blue ground. The deer on fol. 177v is puce, similarly 
lighted, against a ground of red and lake. The griffin on fol. 137v is dark green lighted in yellow, 
with a yellow wing bearing red designs, against a ground of dark red, quartered with blue. 

But however real or unreal these beasts and birds may appear to us, all are executed with a me- 
ticulous care that astounds by its naturalism. Decorative motifs have here and there, it is true, been 
used, as in the wings of the bird on fol. 71 and of the griffin on fol. 137v (Figs. 13, 16). But these 
zoomorphs are nevertheless no hieroglyphs. They bespeak without the shadow of a doubt an acute, 
a genial observation of living animals.” 


The affinities of the figural illustrations in the Passionary, and particularly their close affinity 
with the Sarzana Crucifix of 1138, suggest the Passionary’s most likely date. It cannot have been 
made at any great distance in time from the Crucifix, and it could, on this ground alone, plausibly 
be placed sometime in the second quarter of the twelfth century, say, between 1130 and 1150. 
Confirmation of this dating is afforded by its more pedestrian initials, and by its script. 

The Passionary contains numerous and very beautiful geometrical initials, which are a variety 
of the style prevalent everywhere in central Italy, a style that had in all probability originated in 
Rome about 1075 and that endured through the twelfth century and beyond.” The Lucchese 
initials are distinguished by definite characteristics, particularly by their incorporation of exotic 
elements, largely French. But they can be dated approximately by their relations with initials of 
the normal central Italian sequence. They belong specifically to a phase in the sequence that led 
from an early geometrical style, which flourished in the last quarter of the eleventh century and 
the first quarter of the twelfth, to a late geometrical style, which flourished after the mid-twelfth 
century. They belong, indeed, to a transition that was developing in the second quarter of the 
century, and to a rather late moment in it. They can best be dated between 1135 and 1155. 

The writing in the Passionary, which seems to be by one hand throughout, is representative of 
a very regular minuscule that was typical everywhere in Italy. More specifically, it represents a 
reform that, begun in transalpine Europe in the late tenth or early eleventh century, and prob- 
ably in northern France,” thereafter affected the national scripts of England, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy. The earliest datable example of Italian script affected by the reform is in Donizone’s 
Vita Mathildis, now in the Vatican (Vat. lat. 4922), which was completed at Canossa in 1114.°* 
But there is ample evidence to prove that the reform did not become general in central Italy until 
several years later. The particular style of script seen in the Passionary would be normal in Tuscany 
in the second quarter of the century. 


The Sarzana Crucifix and the Passionary P & are stylistically fairly homogeneous. Both the colors 
and the flesh painting, which contrast sharply with these features in other twelfth century Luc- 


51. I shall discuss the probable sources of these zoémorphs Greek and Latin Palaeography, Oxford, 1912, P- 424, with 
in my study of Lucchese painting (see note 1). apposite examples. 


52. See note 1. 54. Unfortunately, none of the reproductions of this manu- 
53- Cf. conveniently E. M. Thompson, 4” Introduction to script so far published show any text. 
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chese works, are very much alike in these two. Other similarities have been pointed out in the 
types and in the minutiae of drawing and painting, in both the flesh parts and the draperies. All 
this speaks plainly of a common place and period of production. 

I shall elsewhere show that the style of the Crucifix more definitely depends in part upon direct 
contacts with Byzantine painting and mosaic. But the miniature-like character of the scenes betrays 
the influence also of miniatures. Influence from miniature to monumental painting was, in fact, 
normal in Italy of the period. It can be demonstrated, for example, in Pisa, Florence, and Lucca 
of the later twelfth century. That it prevailed also in Lucca of the first half of the century is ex- 
tremely probable. 

The similarities between the Crucifix and the Passionary suggest forcibly that it was, precisely, 
the miniature style of the latter that influenced the former. But as has been seen, the Passionary 
may, in fact, actually have been executed a few years after the Crucifix. The relationship between 
the Crucifix and this particular manuscript must, therefore, be thought of in discreet terms—we 
must believe, that is, that the Crucifix depended in part, not necessarily upon this particular Pas- 
sionary, but upon a miniature style represented in it. We must think of preparatory stages, of other 
masters that painted previously to, and simultaneously with, Guillelmus and the unknown illus- 
trator of the Passionary.” 

The roots of the strain in Lucchese painting exemplified by the Crucifix and the Passionary are 
cosmopolitan to a high degree. They reach back to South Germany, France, Rome, and Monte- 
cassino, and also ultimately to Byzantium. At the same time, we are constrained to concede the two 
Lucchese masters an extraordinary and genial originality. Withal, we must keep in mind that of 
the features apparently to be explained as coming from other centers, and of those that may be 
deemed original because they are not so to be explained, many may have been some years earlier 
integrated into the style of Lucchese works that have not come down to us, but from which both 
Passionary and Crucifix more immediately derive. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


55. These things must be kept in mind in any treatment situated in Lucca, for it is unlikely that the type originated 
of the relations of other works to these two. More specifically, in Sarzana. It is only with some such reservation as this in 
when one speaks of the influence of the Sarzana Crucifix upon mind that the closely reasoned essays of such writers as Vavala 
later Crucifixes, one should not mean literally that this par- and Richter concerning the influence of the Sarzana Crucifix 
ticular Crucifix itself necessarily served as inspiration, but upon later Lucchese Crucifixes can be rendered acceptable. 
rather one of its type—and much more likely one painted and 
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ROMANTIC RATIONALISM AND THE 
EXPRESSION OF STRUCTURE IN WOOD: 
Downing, Wheeler, Gardner, and the “Stick Style,” 
1840-1876' 


VINCENT J. SCULLY, JR. 


y the later nineteenth century, American domestic architecture had clearly begun to dem- 

onstrate positive characteristics of originality and invention. In order to understand the 

character of this architecture, now acclaimed by critics in all countries, it is most impor- 
tant that we familiarize ourselves with the theoretical and formal tradition out of which it grew. 
The present study is therefore concerned with the rural and suburban architecture of the mid- 
century. To understand it, and, moreover, really to see it, we must look into the opinions of the 
theorists of the time, and examine their proposals for a new domestic architecture as they really 
intended to present them. In this way, we may hope to acquire an understanding of this architecture 
as it was intended to be, and a vision of it as it was intended to be seen. 

Since this is our aim, an article which appeared in the new American Architect and Building 
News, in 1876, can be of great assistance to us.” Entitled “American Architecture—Past,” it re- 
veals a reaction against the mid-century, and it demonstrates what the new forces of change in the 
later seventies believed the mid-century to be. After discussing Colonial and Greek Revival archi- 
tecture quite sympathetically, but mentioning no names of individual architects, it continues: 


But after a while the Gothic revival which had set in abroad made itself felt here. . . . It upset all our good 
habits of work; and while it took away from unskillful men the safeguard of a definite rule of procedure, 
at the first it supplied them with no principles of guidance . . . every man’s mother wit was his own guide. 
Here was a great community, growing fast, quite unsupplied with buildings to suit its needs, and calling for 
an immense amount of work; a large, enterprising body of mechanics, altogether unused to design, but having 
plenty of confidence in themselves, and believed by a good part of the community to be as capable of design 
as anybody; and there was no trained and organized body of architects to fix the standard of taste. . . . Not 
one but a dozen new styles were given us for imitation. Since nobody understood them, nobody could prove 
that another did not. ... Mr. Downing and a host of incapable persons published books full of bad designs; and 
enterprising carpenters and masons, or amateurs who could or could not handle a pencil, with these books 
on hand, felt themselves as good as architects. . . . Of course, under these circumstances, any general discipline 
was impossible, and style went to the bad . . . the common building of the country lost almost at once its charac- 
ter of decent refinement, and flowered into indescribable vulgarity. . . .° 


This early and violently unfavorable reaction to mid-century building is extremely interesting 
in view of later developments. What concerns us at present is the general way in which this work 
is characterized, namely, as an architecture of carpenters, working at top speed to fill a nation- 


1. In a somewhat longer version, this article formed Part 1 
of “The Cottage Style,” a doctoral dissertation presented in 
Yale University, June 1949. 

2. Roos characterizes the American Architect and Building 
News as “our first architectural magazine” (Frank J. Roos, 
Jr., Writings on Early American Architecture, Columbus, 
1943, Pp. 7). This statement is misleading, since architectural 
magazines of various kinds had existed earlier, notably 
Sloan’s, which ran for a few years in the late sixties, and 
the American Builder, which began publication in 1869 and 
continued throughout the rest of the century. However, the 


American Architect was the first magazine planned specifically 
to appeal to architects as professional men rather than to 
vernacular builders, and which was able to maintain a con- 
tinuous existence. Its appearance marked that new dominance 
of the architectural magazine over the architectural Pattern 
Book which was very important in the developments of the 
later seventies and eighties. Its first editor was William Rotch 
Ware, a graduate of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

3. “American Architecture—Past,” American Architect, 1, 
July 29, 1876, pp. 242-244. 
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wide need for fast building and using as inspiration “books full of bad designs.”* The name men- 
tioned as most important in this development—and the only American name mentioned in the 
entire article—is that of Andrew Jackson Downing. Moreover, as one moves backward in time 
through the books published in the early seventies, the sixties, and the fifties, one finds that Down- 
ing’s name is constantly invoked by each of the authors. Each of them feels himself to be continuing, 
expanding, or redefining Downing’s objectives and ideas.° It would therefore seem logical to con- 
cern ourselves first of all with Downing himself and, through him, with those “enterprising car- 
penters” who, with Downing’s and his successors’ “books on hand, felt themselves as good as archi- 
tects,” and through whose work “style went to the bad.” 

It shall be my intention to show that through a study of the texts and published designs of Down- 
ing and of the other House Pattern Books of the mid-century, it is possible to acquire a real under- 
standing of and sympathy for the aspirations of American domestic architecture during this period, 
especially that built of wood. In aspiration, for example, this architecture is not regional, but truly 
national, and may even be considered to exhibit the major characteristics of a fully developing 
architectural style. If there is not here the “royal progress” of Gothic art in the twelfth century, 
there appear in retrospect to have been at least many of the same characteristics of structural de- 
velopment and organic growth. Above all, it will be seen that the various “styles” supposedly in- 
volved eclectically do not affect the basic logic of the main development, which is a free and in- 
dependent one, and that these “styles” are indeed usually used as a kind of pretext for, or 
rationalization of, independent formal invention. 

A study of the bibliography of nineteenth century domestic architecture reveals immediately one 
very important fact—the disappearance in the mid-century of the older Builders’ Guides in favor 
of the new House Pattern Books. As Hitchcock has stated: “Down into the 1830’s books of the 
Builders’ Guide type predominated, but from the mid-forties on, House Pattern Books began 
to appear in greater quantity and soon superseded the Builders’ Guides almost completely.’” 
Hitchcock notes the main difference between the two types as follows: in the Builders’ Guides, “the 
graphic material consists chiefly of plates of the orders, together with other plates showing ele- 
ments of detail both structural and ornamental,” with possibly a few plans and elevations of houses 
included; but “. . . books in which plans and designs for houses form the bulk of the graphic ma- 
terial may properly be called ‘House Pattern Books’ as distinguished from Builders’ Guides.” The 
Builders’ Guides were, actually, the chief vehicle for the Greek Revival in domestic work, and 
their main purpose was to teach carpenters how to handle the classical details." Owen Biddle’s 
book of 1805* and Asher Benjamin’s of 1806,° although neither of them yet offered the Greek 
orders “correctly” in the tradition of Chambers, set the tone for those which followed. These chiefly 
contain plates of classical details, explanations of simple systems of geometrical measurement in 


4. It may be interesting to note some of the article’s reasons York, 1856, Preface, p. iv). 


for believing that the situation had improved somewhat by 
1876. It says, “. . . foreign study became more common and 
influential. . . . The profession began to work together; a 
distincter demarcation was established between building and 
architecture” (ibid., p. 244). It will be observed that already, 
in 1876, some of the characteristics both of academic thought 
and of the class-conscious architect were becoming apparent 
here. 

5. For example: “The prevailing taste in country dwell- 
ings, before Mr. Downing’s time, was defective enough . . . 
and we revere the memory of Downing, and of others like 
him, who were instrumental in bringing in a better taste in 
such matters” (Charles Evertson Woodward, Woodward’s 
Country Homes . . ., New York, 1865, pp. 17-18). “The 
admirable publications of the much lamented Downing gave 

a new and lasting impulse to the architecture of our country 
“residences” (William Henry Cleaveland, William Backus, and 
Samuel D. Backus, Village and Farm Cottages . 


. » New 


6. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, American Architectural Books: 
A List of Books, Portfolios, and Pamphlets on Architecture 
and Related Subjects Published in America Before 1895, 3rd 
ed., Minneapolis, 1946, p. iii. 

7. See Talbot Hamlin, “The Greek Revival in America and 
Some of Its Critics,” ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, pp. 244ff., 
figs. 10-20. 

8. Owen Biddle, The Young Carpenter’s Assistant; or, A 
system of architecture, adapted to the style of building in the 
United States, Philadelphia, 1805. The last issue of this book 
appeared in 1858. 

g. Asher Benjamin, The American Builder’s Companion; 
or, A new system of architecture particularly adapted to the 
present style of building in the United States of America, 
Boston, 1806. Last issue 1827. This was the first to offer 
Greek orders. For data on other books cited, see Hitchcock, 
op.cit. 
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1. “A Cottage Villa in the Bracketed Mode,” Design v 2. “A Villa in the Italian Style, Bracketed,” Design v1 
from Downing’s Cottage Residences from Downing’s Cottage Residences 
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3. “A Perspective View of a Cottage in the Swiss Style,” Plate xLv1 
from S. H. Brooks’ Designs for Cottage and Villa Architecture 


4. “A Cottage Villa in the Bracketed Mode,” wooden version 
of Design v from Downing’s Cottage Residences 
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6. “Small Bracketed Cottage,” Design 11 from Downing’s Country Houses 


A Laborer’s Cottage,” Design 1 from Downing’s Country Houses 
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21. Sturtevant (Jacob Cram) House, Middletown, R. 1., by Dudley Newton, 18 
Exterior (King Covell) 


Sturtevant House. Detail of veranda (King Covell) 
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order to cut moldings, and the like. Benjamin’s most popular work, The Practical House Car- 
penter,‘° which was issued seventeen times between 1830 and 1857, contains no plans or complete 
elevations, and concentrates solely upon details, all classical. Benjamin’s Builder's Guide,” a 
similar work, was first published in 1839 and last issued sometime shortly after 1858. It is im- 
portant to note that these books, having been for some time exceedingly popular, went out of favor 
in the late fifties. Minard Lafever’s publications also follow the same curve of popularity and 
eventual disappearance. His Modern Builder’s Guide,” published in 1833, went through seven 
printings and disappeared after 1855; and his Beauties of Modern Architecture,” 1835, also had 
its last printing in 1855. His last work, The Architectural Instructor, 1856, now significantly 
enough teeming with complete designs for “cottages, villas, and mansions,” nevertheless seemed 
to pin its hopes for sale upon the fact that it contained “a history of architecture from the earliest 
ages.””** Even so it had, so far as is known, only one printing. 

All of these Greek Revival books (except the very latest of Lafever’s) are concerned with the 
details of the architectural envelope rather than with the totality of the architecture itself. A skin- 
deep architecture of wood, delicately and abstractly adjusting to its own properties the forms of 
stone, the Greek Revival concealed behind its elegant and enigmatic surface the realities of its 
inherited wooden frame, with its use of post and beam, mortice and tenon.’ Heralded by its 
protagonists and acclaimed by Hamlin as peculiarly “American,” it was surely no more so than 
the Palladian architecture of the eighteenth century.”* Both transposed into wood forms which were 
widespread internationally in masonry, and the Greek Revival (romantic-classic) house in wood 
was an indication of enthusiasm for the rigid clarity presumably demonstrated by antique proto- 
types. In Greek Revival architecture, site, planning, materials, and construction were essentially 
secondary, or were at least dominated by the abstract cube and its placement in space. It was an 
architecture which was applied from without; it did not grow from within or depend upon peculiarly 
American conditions. In this it was similar to eighteenth century colonial architecture, and in this 
it continued and indeed concluded the long development of Renaissance design. 

It was what we may call the “romantic rationalism” of the 1840’s which eventually, by the 
fifties, brought the Greek Revival to an end in America. The man most responsible for this shift 
in architectural practice, and one who may be credited with starting American domestic architecture 
along a new path, is Andrew Jackson Downing, 1815-1852." Downing was an enormously influen- 
tial writer on domestic building, who came to his architectural interests through his own profession 
of landscape gardening, as Loudon had done in England in the preceding decades. In 1841 
appeared his Treatise on the Theory and Practise of Landscape Gardening .. . with Remarks on 
Rural Architecture; in 1842 Cottage Residences; in 1850 The Architecture of Country Houses; 


10. Asher Benjamin, The Practical House Carpenter, etc., 


16. Talbot Hamlin, Greek Revival Architecture in America, 
Boston, 1830. Last issue 1857 (n.d.). 


New York, 1944; and see also his useful article cited above, 


11. Asher Benjamin, The Builder’s Guide, illustrated by 
sixty-six engravings, which exhibit the orders of architecture, 
Boston, 1839. 

12. Minard Lafever, Modern Builder’s Guide, New York, 
1833. It is interesting to note that the 1846 edition added “a 
plan and elevation of a country residence” (Hitchcock, of.cit., 

. 58). 
: 13. Minard Lafever, Beauties of Modern Architecture, New 
York, 1835. 

14. Minard Lafever, The Architectural Instructor, New 
York, 1856. 

15. Only Benjamin’s Practical House Carpenter contains 
a complete framing plan and elevation, pls. 55 and 56. In 
his Preface Benjamin acknowledges his indebtedness to Nichol- 
son’s English publications for his structure. See Peter Nichol- 
son, The Carpenter’s New Guide, London, 1792. American 
editions ran from 1818 to 1867, with a “thoroughly revised” 
edition appearing in 1854 (Hitchcock, of.cit., p. 69). 


note 7. For a discussion of Hamlin’s methods and point of 
view, see C. L. V. Meeks’ review in the ART BULLETIN, 
XXVI, 1944, pp. 283-286. 

17. Hamlin, “The Greek Revival in America,” of.cit. 
Hamlin, unsympathetic to Downing, nevertheless states: “The 
chief attack from the side of the romanticists came from that 
extraordinary genius—one too much forgotten today—An- 
drew Jackson Downing” (ibid., p. 250). Hamlin separates 
the realists and the romanticists of the forties into two separate 
groups, consigning Downing to the romantic or “Gothicist” 
school. As we shall see, this is not entirely correct. Downing 
is both a rationalist and a romantic, as were all the great so- 
called “romantic” critics of the nineteenth century, such as 
Pugin, Ruskin, Viollet-le-Duc. 

18. Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa 
Architecture and Furniture, London, 1835, was one of the 
English late Regency books which had considerable effect 
upon Downing in the first stages of his development. 
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while from 1846 to 1852 he edited a periodical, the Horticulturist, a group of his editorials from 
which were published posthumously in 1853 under the title of Rural Essays."* Downing represents, 
consequently, the same turning-away from the newly developing industrial scene as do the painters 
of the Hudson River School.* Like them, his yearning for the country was a consciously romantic 
reaction, and like the country toward which they moved at this period, Downing’s country also was 
essentially suburban. The influence of the English picturesque suburban movement, as best repre- 
sented in John Nash’s Park Villages of 1826-1827, now for the first time began to make itself felt 
in America.” 

Downing is important to us because he decisively established the principles of asymmetrical, 
picturesque design in America and thereby laid the foundation for a whole new sequence of experi- 
ments in planning and spatial organization. Moreover, in his own development he eventually 
advanced beyond the purely picturesque, absorbed the ethical principles of Pugin and the Ecclesiol- 
ogist, and transposed these into the specifically American idiom of construction in wood. In sum, 
he performed the difficult feat of creating and widely disseminating a new architectural sensibility 
and method in America, and one which was eventually to flower into grand and original achieve- 
ments. Consequently, it is eminently worthwhile to study his works in some detail—to see how he 
grew and what he grew into—in order to understand the basis for the larger architectural develop- 
ment which was to follow. 

In his Landscape Gardening of 1841 Downing arrives at the subject of what he calls “rural 
architecture” through his interest in the rural scene as a whole. “Architectural beauty must be 
considered conjointly with the beauty of the landscape... ,” and country houses, “. . . if properly 
designed and constructed . . . will even serve to impress a character on the surrounding landscape.” 
As “the leading principles which should be our guide in landscape or Rural Architecture,” he states 
that architecture must be considered “Ist, as a useful art, in Fitness for the End in View; 2nd, as an 
art of design, in Expression of Purpose; 3rd, as an art of taste, in Expression of Some Particular 
Architectural Style.” It is significant that the remarks on “fitness” and “expression of purpose” 
which then follow are extremely meager, and mention only in passing convenience and good site- 
planning under “fitness” and porches and chimneys as domestic features under “expression of 
purpose.”** These having been disposed of—and the contrast between this superficial treatment 
and the much greater emphasis given to these matters in Cottage Residences, only a year later, was 
to be striking—Downing then launches into a discussion of the many different styles which he 
feels are available for the rural architect. On the whole he is anti-Greek, but his main characteristic 
in this section is what may appear to contemporary readers as a rather thoughtless eclecticism. 
Nevertheless, it is controlled by a perfectly coherent preference for the irregular over the regular, 
the loose over the controlled. So far, he is still the landscape gardener, not as yet clear in his 
architectural thinking and echoing only partially assimilated ideas from English late Regency 
sources.”* All he is really sure of at this point is that he loves the country, admires the picturesque, 


19. Andrew Jackson Downing: 4 Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Landscape Gardening Adapted to North 
America . . . With remarks on rural architecture ..., New 
York and London, 1841 (sixteen issues of eight editions to 
1879); Cottage Residences; or, A series of designs for rural 
cottages and cottage villas, and their gardens and grounds, 
adapted to North America, New York and London, 1842 
(thirteen issues to 1887); The Architecture of Country 
Houses, including designs for cottages, farm houses and villas, 
with remarks on interiors, furniture, and the best modes of 
warming and ventilating, New York, 1850 (nine issues to 
1866); and Rural Essays, New York, 1853 (seven issues to 
1881). To this list should also be added: George Wightwick, 
Hints to Young Architects . . . with additional notes and 


hints to persons about building in this country by A. J. Down- 
ing, 1st Amer. ed., New York, 1847. 


20. Cf. Frederick Arnold Sweet, The Hudson River School 
and the Early American Landscape Tradition, Chicago (Art 
Institute), New York (Whitney Museum), 1945. 

21. Cf. John Summerson, John Nash, Architect to King 
George IV, London, 1935. Also, for Park Villages, part of 
Nash’s development at Regent’s Park and indeed his last 
architectural work: John Summerson, Georgian London, New 
York, 1946, pp. 167-168. 

22. Landscape Gardening, 2nd ed., 1844, pp. 341, 343-348. 

23. Downing appends a bibliographical note which in- 
dicates his sources: ‘‘“Note-—To readers who desire to cultivate 
a taste for rural architecture, we take pleasure in recommend- 
ing the following productions of the English press. Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, a 
volume replete with information on every branch of the sub- 
ject; Robinson’s Rural Architecture, and Designs for Orna- 
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and in general is on the side of variety, experiment, and freedom rather than of restraint. He states: 
“A blind partiality for any one style in building is detrimental to the progress of improvement, 
both in taste and comfort. The variety of means, habits, and local feelings, will naturally cause 
many widely different tastes to arise among us; and it is only by means of a number of distinct 
styles, that this diversity of tastes can be accommodated.””* 

By 1842, however, when Cottage Residences appeared, Downing had passed beyond his first 
tentative and derivative stage. He now shifted his emphasis from “styles” to matters of more 
practical consideration and, when he felt himself compelled to discuss the question of style, 
attempted somewhat more realistically to grapple with the question. 

In Cottage Residences, which remained his most popular architectural work, Downing also 
first stated at length the nature of his architectural aesthetic. Again, as he writes in his Preface, his 
intention is to further the building of rural homes which will “harmonize with our lovely rural 
landscapes,” and which at the same time will exhibit a “pure moral tendency . . . a domestic feeling, 
that... purifies the heart.” He says: “All Beauty is an outward expression of inward good... ,” 
and one can feel that the ethical, romantic-rationalist revolution of A. W. N. Pugin had, by this 
time, undoubtedly begun to affect Downing’s thinking.” Downing emphasizes three principles 
which govern architectural beauty: “the Principle of Fitness or Usefulness . . . the Principle of 
Expression of Purpose .. . the Principle of the Expression of Style.” He defines them as follows: 
“Fitness being the beauty of utility; Expression of Purpose, the beauty of propriety; and Expression 
of Style, the beauty of form and sentiment, which is the highest in the scale.” 

First, under “fitness,” comes the ordering of the plan. The “convenient arrangement of the 
rooms” is the most important aspect of planning. Care must be taken to orient properly for “aspect” 
and “view.” The size of family and the type of social intercourse must be taken into consideration, 
and the “ideal of domestic accommodation” is “. . . Each department of the house being complete 
in itself, and intruding itself but little on the attention of family or guests when not required to be 
visible. . . .’* The ordering of interior space, therefore, comes entirely under the heading of 
“fitness” for Downing, and that space is thought of not as a total volume, but as a series of rooms, 
each developed according to its particular function. This is a rational and utilitarian attitude toward 
planning, striving for maximum economy and efficiency in domestic arrangement, but very little 
concerned with the aesthetic possibilities of interior space as a whole. Nevertheless, its very 
rationality and freedom from concern with the academic discipline of axes or symmetry gives to this 
planning a flexibility which enables it to adapt itself to all kinds of functional requirements without 
hardening into a rigid and lifeless pattern. This vitality of plan remains an important factor in the 
mid-century, as Giedion has indicated.” 


mental Villas; Lugar’s Villa Architecture; Goodwin’s Rural ern Painters appearing only in 1842, and the Seven Lamps of 


Architecture; Hunt’s Picturesque Domestic Architecture, and 
Examples of Tudor Architecture; Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 
Architecture, etc. [this, of course, is the elder Pugin]. The 
most successful American architects in this branch of art, 
with whom we are acquainted, are Alexander J. Davis, Esq., 
of New York, and John Notman, Esq. of Philadelphia” (ibid., 
p. 387). (In Cottage Residences, Downing reproduces one 
design each by Notman, Design 1x, and Davis, Design x.) For 
an account of that English movement toward the picturesque 
which was further developed and disseminated by such books 
as those listed above, see Donald Pilcher, The Regency Style, 
1800 to 1830, London, 1948, especially ch. 11, “The Landscape 
Garden and Its Influence.” 

24. Downing, Landscape Gardening, p. 381. 

25. Cottage Residences, p. iii. In Landscape Gardening, 
1841, Downing said that a home might be enjoyed without 
“the loss of moral rectitude,” Preface, p. ix. It will be noted 
that these moral preoccupations connected with architecture, 
usually associated with Ruskin, are here pre-Ruskinian, Mod- 


Architecture not appearing until 1849. The ideas of the 
younger Pugin were certainly available, although not spe- 
cifically mentioned by Downing at this point. Cf. Augustus 
Welby Northmore Pugin: Contrasts, 1836, 2nd ed., 1841; 
and True Principles of Christian or Pointed Architecture, 1841. 

26. Cottage Residences, pp. 10-12. The desire for dif- 
ferentiated rooms was despised by Thoreau, who also at- 
tacked Downing for his theories on color and who himself 
preferred houses of one great room where many kinds of living 
might take place. Cf. Henry David Thoreau, Walden, or, 
Life in the Woods, Boston, 1854; Signet ed., New York, 
1942, Pp. 36-37, 164-165. 

27. Siegfried Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture, Cam- 
bridge, 1943, Part v, “American Development,” pp. 258- 
348. Giedion’s discussion of this whole period is valuable. 
However, he confuses what is really post-centennial planning 
with the planning of the earlier period. The differences be- 
tween the two are important. 
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A further aspect of this desire for efficiency and one which also remains peculiarly American is 
Downing’s advocacy of mechanical contrivances, sanitary conveniences, and labor-saving gadgets. 
A “bathing room,” as well as a toilet, should be included in every house, says Downing (although 
he rarely indicates space for one in his plans), “though the expense may yet for some time prevent 
their general introduction in small cottages.” Since domestics are comparatively rare in America, 
then all the more use should be made of “domestic labour-saving apparatus to lessen the amount 
of service required, or to render its performance easy,” and Downing recommends “the rising cup- 
board or dumb waiter, the speaking tube, and the rotary pump.” 

Under “fitness,” Downing includes materials and construction. Wood, he feels at this point in 
his development, is the least desirable material, and “should never be employed when it is in the 
power of the builder to use any other.” Furthermore, “. . . In point of taste, a house built of wood 
strikes us the least agreeably, as our pleasure in beholding a beautiful form is marred by the idea 
of the frailness of the material composing the form.”*” However, and this is the important point 
here: “When we are necessarily restricted to the employment of a certain material, both fitness and 
good taste require that there should be a correspondence between the material used and the style 
adopted for the building.”®° 

So much for “fitness.” Expression of purpose is simply “truthfulness,” which can increase 
our pleasure in a building by revealing it for exactly what it is. A house should look like a house, 
a church like a church, a barn like a barn. “A blind passion for a particular style of building may 
also tend to destroy expression of purpose. It would certainly be difficult for a stranger in some 
of our towns, where a taste for Grecian temples prevails, to distinguish with accuracy between a 
church, a bank, and a hall of justice.” The features which Downing feels give domestic quality to 
a house are peculiarly significant. He states that large windows indicate “large and spacious apart- 
ments within” and that, altogether, “the most prominent features conveying expression of purpose 
in dwelling houses are, the chimneys, the windows, and the porch, veranda, or piazza, and for this 
reason, whenever it is desired to raise the character of a cottage or villa above mediocrity, attention 
should first be bestowed on these portions of the building.” It will be noted here that the features 
discussed by Downing are, with the exception of the chimneys, the voids in the architectural whole, 
the windows and the verandas. They are spatial elements and those created by wooden members. 
He goes on: “. . . a broad shady veranda suggests ideas of comfort and is suggestive of purpose, for 
the same reason bay or oriel windows, balconies, and terraces increase their interest, not only by 
their beauty of form, but by their denoting more forcibly those elegant enjoyments which belong 
to the habitation of man in a cultivated and refined state of society.” Two points are important 
here: first, Downing’s preoccupation with forms which are picturesque and varied and at the same 
time voids in the composition; and secondly, the associative values of cultivation, refinement, or 
whatever, which are read into the forms. 

Downing’s basically picturesque, or pictorial, vision is well illustrated in his discussion of color 
which immediately follows and which he includes under this same heading of “truthfulness.” The 
use of white paint had been for some two generations in America the usual method of emphasizing 
abstract perfection of form in wooden buildings at the expense of expression of the material. 
Downing is against white. He states that it is “entirely unsuitable and in bad taste... . The glaring 
nature of this colour, when seen in contrast with the soft green of foliage, renders it extremely 
unpleasant to an eye attuned to harmony of colouring, and nothing but its very great prevalence in 


28. Cottage Residences, pp. 13, 14. pushing enthusiastically for the use of wood, an especially 
29. sbid., p. 16. This is anti-Greek Revival, in being a _ striking phenomenon in view of the fact that wood was not 
stricture against the imitation of stone forms in wood. at this time a cheap or readily available building material in 
In his prejudices against wood, Downing at this point is England. See note 23 above. 
actually behind parts of the English aesthetic development. 30. sbid., p. 18. 
Hunt, Lugar, etc., since the twenties and thirties, had been 31. sbid., pp. 19, 20, 21, 22. 
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the United States could render even men of some taste so heedless of its bad effect. No painter of 
landscapes, that has possessed a name, was ever guilty of displaying in his pictures a glaring white 
house, but, on the contrary, the buildings produced by the great masters have uniformly a mellow 
softened shade of colour, in exquisite keeping with the surrounding objects.” And Downing repro- 
duces a chart of “shades of gray... and... drab or fawn color, which will be found pleasing and 
harmonious in any section of the country.”** Downing’s objection to white paint at this point, con- 
sequently, is a purely pictorial rejection of it, not especially because it hides a material, but because 
it clashes rather than harmonizes with the landscape. 

Downing by this time has developed in Cottage Residences what might be considered a complete 
disquisition upon the nature of architecture. He has considered program, plan, structure, interior 
space, and visual effects in general, and has proposed an architecture in close harmony with its 
surroundings, based upon utility, structure, and the picturesque. He could in effect stop there, but 
he does not. Instead he states that all this is not architecture, but only building, “. . . only a useful, 
not a fine art.” What is necessary now is the “Principle of the Expression of Style.” This consists of 
two things: first, “beauty of form,” and secondly, “. . . the sentiment associated with certain modes of 
building long prevalent in any age or country.” In describing these qualities Downing becomes 
rather vague and at the same time self-consciously doctrinaire. In discussing “unity,” one of the 
principles of composition governing “beauty of form,” he states: “These rules of Unity are not 
infrequently violated by architects, but always at the expense of the beauty and perfection of their 
works, as no artist is superior to principles.”** This tone carries over into his definitions of “uni- 
formity” and “symmetry.” “Uniformity in building is the repetition of the same forms in the 
different portions or sides of the building. . . . Hence, those persons who have the least taste and 
imagination, will be found to prefer a plain square or cube, above all others, for a house, as being 
the first principle of beauty which they are able to discover in architecture.”** With “symmetry,” 
as he defines it, however, Downing feels more at home, and here he seizes the kernel of the 
picturesque method of design. He states: “As Uniformity is the balance of two regular parts, so 
the principle of Symmetry may be defined as the balance of two irregular parts.”** Symmetry to 
Downing, therefore, is an occult balance of forces rather than the static opposition of masses around 
a central axis, an essentially picturesque and free vision of form. Moreover, this definition by 
Downing is extremely important, since it establishes as a basic principle of design the value of what 
we would call “asymmetrical” composition, one of the primary characteristics not only of the mid- 
century domestic style, but of the rest of the original nineteenth century domestic development as 
a whole. It denotes the destruction of Renaissance sensibility and the foundation of something new. 
It further establishes Downing as a part of that picturesque revolution which had been going on 
in England since the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The “principles of Harmony, Variety, etc.” are connected with the above and need not be 
discussed “in our present limits,” says Downing, evidently very glad to be finished with this 
abstract aesthetic speculation,” and he concludes his discussion with those subjects which are closest 
to his heart, the nature of domestic architecture and the picturesque. “The different styles of archi- 
tecture... have ... had their origin in some lofty enthusiasm of the age . . . generally in... 
religion.” Therefore, “All domestic architecture, in a given style, should be a subdued expression 
or manifestation of that style, adjusted to the humbler requirements of the building and the more 


32. tbid., pp. 22-23, 24. Downing absorbed much of this 
from Uvedale Price, Essays on the Picturesque, London, 1798, 
which appeared in a second edition in 1842. 

33. sbid., pp. 25, 26. He then cites as an authority Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 

34. ibid., p. 27. Downing’s note here reveals his two real 
preoccupations, the practical and the picturesque. “As besides 
this, a square or parallelogram is the most economical form in 


which a house can be built, and as a small house does not 
easily admit irregularity, we have adopted it in designing the 
greater number of cottages which follow, but we have en- 
deavoured to raise them above mere uniformity, by adding 
such characteristic ornaments as give also some variety to the 
composition.” See also note 23 above. 

35. tbid., p. 28. 

36. ibid., p. 29. 
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quiet purposes of domestic life. Hence it would evidently be absurd to copy a cathedral, in building 
a dwelling in the Gothic style, or a temple in a cottage of the Grecian mode.”** We should note 
how this tempers eclecticism, since it rejects the characteristic monumental versions of the chief 
styles as unsuitable for domestic—or at least rural domestic—use. Although Downing still feels 
that many styles are available for imitation—including the “Roman” and “Italian” (not the 
Grecian), the “Swiss,” the “Flemish,” and especially the later English domestic Gothic, particu- 
larly “Tudor”—nevertheless, “In adopting any style for imitation, our preference should be 
guided not only by the intrinsic beauty which we see in a particular style, but by its appropriateness 
to our uses. This will generally be indicated by the climate, the site, or situation, and the wants of 
the family who are to inhabit it.”** Here is a rational attitude toward building which is combined 
with a very real desire for picturesque variety, to which a number of formal stylistic languages 
from the pest, much “adapted” (as later generations would put it), are required to contribute. In a 
way peculiar to the nineteenth century, having in a sense thrown off the immediate past and headed 
pell-mell toward the future, Downing manufactures for himself “Gothic” and “Italian” prece- 
dents which are really mirrors of his own preoccupations and his own necessities. 


For domestic architecture we would strongly recommend those simple modifications of architectural styles, 
where the beauty grows out of the enrichment of some useful or elegant features of the house, as the windows 
or verandas, rather than those where some strongly marked features, of little domestic beauty, overpower the 
rest of the building. The Rural Gothic style, characterized mainly by poimted gables, and the Italian, by 
projecting roofs, balconies and terraces, are much the most beautiful modes for our country residences. Their 
outlines are highly picturesque and harmonious with nature. Their forms are convenient, their accessories 
elegant, and they are highly expressive of the refined and unostentatious enjoyments of the country. We have 
pointed out in another work the objections that may fairly be urged against the false taste so lately prevalent 
among us, in building our country homes in the form of Greek temples, sacrificing thereby the beauty of 
variety, much convenience, and all the comfort of low and shady verandas, to the ambitious display of a 
portico of stately columns; and we are happy to see that the fashion is on the decline. Let us hope speedily to 
see in its place a correct taste, springing up in every part of the country, which shall render our cottage homes 
beautiful, not by borrowing the features or enrichments of a temple or palace, but by seeking beautiful and 
appropriate forms, characteristic of domestic life, and indicative of home comforts.*° 


Although Downing may recommend “an old English villa” for the “sentiment” or “the associa- 
tions” connected with it, recalling the past “with a kind of golden glow, in which the shadowy lines 
of poetry and reality seem strangely interwoven and blended,” nevertheless, “A great deal of the 
charm of architectural style, in all cases, will arise from the happy union between the locality or site, 
and the style chosen. . . .”*° So Downing concludes. He reveals himself in sum as a blend of the 
rationalist—or realist—and the romantic, in his architectural thinking combining utility and the 
picturesque. Moreover, he labors under a kind of semantic necessity in which variety of form and 
freedom from stylistic restriction become confused with variety of “styles.” Yet his most apparent 
characteristic seems to be his concern for efficient planning, simple and straightforward construction, 
and “expression of purpose.” These, coupled with his romantic love for the picturesque, would seem 
to be the most important elements in him, while his discussion of “styles” becomes a kind of pretext 
for the advancement of forms which in actuality evolve from the main stream of his logic. We shall 
see that structure, which becomes even more important, as well as utility and the picturesque, remain 
the principal threads in Downing and in the whole mid-century rural and suburban domestic style 
which may be said to grow from him.” 


37. tbid., pp. 29-30. or by Francis Goodwin, Domestic Architecture, London, 1834. 


38. sbid., p. 31. 

39. #bid., pp. 32-33. The italics are mine. There is so far 
nothing new or peculiarly American in these preferences of 
Downing’s at this period, as already noted. Similar preferences 
are stated by J. B. Papworth, Rural Residences, London, 1818, 


40. Cottage Residences, pp. 33, 34- 

41. The latent tendencies toward a “functional” approach 
which exist in Downing at this time may call to modern minds 
the much more precisely stated doctrines of functionalism 
advanced in the eighteen-forties by Horatio Greenough. The 
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In Cottage Residences Downing includes designs for ten houses and for the complete landscaping 
of their grounds. Certain characteristics of the architecture are immediately apparent. The first is 
that most of the plans are simple, comparatively efficient, very economical of space, but by no 
means spatially exciting. The ground floor plan is usually a central hall with rooms opening 
from it on either side. In general, this hall is no larger than necessary to allow circulation. It is 
conceived as a place to pass through, not as a spatial feature. A staircase rises to as small a hall as 
possible on the second floor, around which the bedrooms are simply grouped. The whole complex 
is as regular as possible and is usually enclosed within a rectangle. Downing’s Plans 1 and v (Fig. 1) 
are typical of this mode, with Plan v indicating another of the planning characteristics of the larger 
houses, namely, that the kitchens are often in the basement. Design v, with its elliptical dining room, 
is also an example of the more or less Adamesque use of circular, elliptical, and octagonal shapes 
which had been current in America for some time, although these, as in Design v, rarely as yet reveal 
themselves upon the exterior. As in Design v1 (Fig. 2), rooms are sometimes thrown together, 
separated only by partial partitions or by sliding doors. This again had been a common practice 
since late colonial days. Rooms are generally high, one spatial aspect always insisted upon during 
the mid-century. Usually eleven feet or more in height, they remain basically isolated volumes of 
space of pronouncedly vertical proportions. 

Two of the designs in Cottage Residences were submitted by Downing’s favorite rural architects, 
John Notman of Philadelphia and Alexander Jackson Davis of New York.” Significantly, their 
designs were much grander than those which were to exert the profoundest effects upon later 
developments. Notman’s plan is of a Palladian regularity, while Davis’, also quite regular, produces 
a very dramatic crossing of axes around a central hall. Neither is quite typical, however, of the 
general run of plan types used by Downing. Both give much more importance to a monumental 
central hall than is usual, and the Davis plan in particular is much more elaborate. Another design 
which is somewhat more pretentious is No. vii (p. 151), an imposing and solid “Italian villa”— 
a type introduced in America by Downing, but common in English publications since John Nash’s 
“Cronkhill,” of 1802. It is interesting to note that Henry Austin used this design out of Downing, 
with some modifications, for one of his villas.“ 

More significant for Downing’s own personal development and the future development of the 
mid-century is Downing’s Design v1, an Italian villa built of wood, with vertical siding and over- 
hanging eaves supported by brackets (Fig. 2). This villa, says Downing, will be pleasing to 
discriminating persons, because “It is highly irregular ... ,” with great “picturesqueness and 
variety. .. .” But the important statement here is this: “We have supposed this villa to be built of 
wood, the bracketed construction giving it a character of lightness. . . .” Here, for the first time, 
Downing states his awareness of positive aesthetic qualities in wooden frame structures. This is 
important, because a feeling for the wood frame vertically sheathed as a light, thin skeleton of 
sticks was to become a basic factor in the development of the mid-century domestic style. Indeed, 


latter has lately received considerable attention as a precursor 
of twentieth century aesthetic doctrines. The recent book by 
James Marston Fitch, American Building and the Forces 
Which Shape It, Boston, 1948, devotes considerable space to 
Greenough, as does John A. Kouwenhoven, Made in America, 
New York, 1948. Unfortunately, both these writers have little 
sympathy for the architecture of the mid-century, and they 
seize upon Greenough as a kind of light shining in an aesthetic 
wilderness. This is an obvious overstatement, and it does not 
give proper weight to the fact that Greenough had small in- 
fluence on the architectural development of his time. 

42. The house designed by Davis was built (Cottage Resi- 
dences, Design IX, p. 164, and Design x, p. 171: “Residence 
of J. Rathbone, Esq., of Albany”). For Davis’ Gothic villas, 
see Edna Donnell, “A. J. Davis and the Gothic Revival,” 


Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1936, Part vi; and, further, 
Roger Hale Newton, Town and Davis, Pioneers in American 
Revivalistic Architecture, 1812-1890, New York, 1942, al- 
though this book contains no plans. Since Davis was Down- 
ing’s renderer, it has been suggested, notably by Wayne An- 
drews (“Alexander Jackson Davis,” Architectural Review, 
May 1951, pp. 307-312), that Davis was the actual initiator 
of most of Downing’s published designs, including those for 
small cottages. In my view, however, Donnell’s study firmly 
establishes Downing’s independence and creativeness in this 
relationship. 

43. Norton House, New Haven, ca. 1849. C. L. V. Meeks, 
“Henry Austin and the Italian Villa,” ART BULLETIN, Xxx, 
1948, pp. 145ff., figs. 9, 10, and 11. 
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a sense of the exposed wooden member and its expressive possibilities had already made its appear- 
ance in English publications (Fig. 3).“* 

The development of Downing’s Design v, “A Cottage Villa in the Bracketed Mode” (Fig. 1), 
is even more striking in this respect. Downing says: 


This bracketed mode of building, so simple in construction and so striking in effect, will be found highly 
suitable to North America. . . . (The coolness and dryness of the upper story, afforded by the almost veranda- 
like roof, will render this a delightful feature in all parts of our country where the summers are hot, and the 
sun very bright, during the long days of the season.) Indeed, we think a very ingenious architect might produce 
an American Cottage Style, by carefully studying the capabilities of this mode, so abounding in picturesqueness, 
and so easily executed.*° 


Downing proposes a new style, the cottage style, where utility and the picturesque are most 
important and where the aesthetic character of wooden structure is recognized.** He goes on con- 
cerning the “bracketed mode”: “It is admirably adapted to two kinds of construction which must, 
for some time, be the most prevalent in the United States—wood, and brick covered by cement.” 
In the first illustration opposite page 99 in Cottage Residences (Fig. 1), Downing shows this house 
built in masonry, a simple block, very crisp and linear in feeling and capped by a gabled roof which 
projects widely and is supported on brackets. We recall that Downing had so far, in the abstract, 
favored masonry over wood. However, he continues: “Its comparative lightness of character renders 
it well suited for wood,” and opposite page 105 he illustrates an alternate design of the same 
house in wood (Fig. 4). The comparison between the two designs is striking. The wooden house is 
sided vertically and therefore appears much more vertical in its proportions than the masonry 
version, although the proportions are actually the same. Secondly, it looks much lighter and 
expresses itself immediately as a light frame structure of which the most important component is 
the underlying vertical stud. The masonry design has projecting stone lintels over the windows, 
while the windows of the wooden house are set in panels framed by vertical strips which are con- 
tinuous from the foundation to the top of the upper windows and which are crossed by flat hori- 
zontals above and below each window. The feeling is again of the vertical stud crossed by the hori- 
zontal plates of the frame, with the windows fitted into the interstices between studs. This verticality 
connects aesthetically with the preference for high rooms. The vertical stud, the comparatively 
narrow but high windows between the studs, and the high room spaces behind create a coherent 
synthesis of aesthetic and structural expression. Upon the exterior, the whole becomes light planar 
skins of wall, beautifully scaled to wood and expressive of the structure as wooden frame sided by 
thin boards. Moreover, through the vertical shadows cast by the battens one feels the vertical stud 
inside. In the sharpness of all the shadows one also feels the complementary activity of the con- 
temporary reproductive process of line engraving, which itself could only most naturally produce 


44. Cottage Residences, p. 124. It is important that this “balloon frame” construction which was developing in Chi- 


bracketed villa of Downing’s seems to bear a certain relation- 
ship to a project which appeared in S. H. Brooks, Designs for 
Cottage and Villa Architecture, London, n.d., pl. xLv1 (Fig. 3, 
herewith): “A Perspective View of a Cottage in the Swiss 
Style.” Although this book lists no date of publication, the 
’ latest date on any of its plates is 1839, which would make it 
probable that the book itself was published in that year. 
The design mentioned has a high, asymmetrical massing 
similar to that of Downing’s Design vi, and its roof, ex- 
tremely projected, is supported by tremendous wooden brack- 
ets. The whole is of exposed wood frame construction filled 
in with brick, and its exposed studs remind one of the vertical 
battens developed by Davis and later to become of extreme 
importance in Downing’s development. Most interestingly— 
although not yet of importance so far as Downing’s develop- 
ment is concerned—is the fact that its heavy studs rise in 
places uninterruptedly from the sill past the plate of the 
second floor. This was also one of the characteristics of the 


cago during the eighteen-thirties. At any rate, the Brooks 
Swiss Cottage expresses itself much more as skeleton con- 
struction, if of a heavy timber type, than anything which was 
to appear in America for some time, although such expression 
was eventually to become much more important and wide- 
spread here than in England. 

45. Cottage Residences, p. 99. 

46. Coolidge, in Mill and Mansion, points out the domi- 
nance in Lowell during the late forties and fifties of what 
he calls the “Bracketed Style” (pp. 85-90, 247, 248; pls. 
66, 70, 71, 72, 73). We shall see, however, that the nature 
of this style which develops through Downing does not reside 
only in the bracket. 

47. Cottage Residences, pp. 99-100. Note that he has no 
inherent interest in the expression of masonry material, but 
assumes as much as Nash a pseudo-ashlar of painted cement. 

48. ibid., p. 100. 
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a sensitivity for the decisively articulated, the thin and the skeletal. Consequently, although Down- 
ing may claim to prefer masonry, the fact remains that his wooden house is all wood in scale and 
feeling, while his stone house, its mass eaten into by the light gabled roof and all its outlines linear 
and precise, is not particularly expressive of the solemn pressures of masonry courses. Whatever he 
may say, in reality he feels for wood and the skeleton of the wood frame in a way he does not for 
brick or stone, and this feeling for the wooden frame was to become more and more conscious 
as the mid-century approached. 

It is significant of the increasing acceptance of this feeling that when Downing reproduced his 
Design v in the second edition of Landscape Gardening, which appeared in 1844, it was the wooden 
rather than the masonry version which he chose for reproduction, accompanied by a text in which 
he mentions that it “partakes somewhat of Italian and Swiss features.”** And he concludes: “We 
hope to see this Bracketed Style becoming every day more common in the United States, and 
especially in our farm and country houses, when wood is the material employed in their con- 
struction.””° 

More important, therefore, than utility or the picturesque—although intimately related to 
them—and vastly more material than a parade of styles, is this awareness of the structural fact of 
wood in America stated by Downing. Much more than brick, in most sections of the country, wood 
had always been the most available and easily handled material, and the tradition of its use was in 
the finger-tips not only of the carpenter-mechanic, but also of the average amateur builder. This 
new aesthetic sensitivity to the expression of light wood structure, stated by Downing, in a sense 
stripped the skin off the Greek Revival and brought the frame to light as the skeleton of a new 


and organically wooden style. 

In Downing’s “. . . additional notes” to Wightwick’s Hints to Young Architects ... of 1847, his 
sense of the nature of wood and wooden techniques as of critical importance has considerably 
deepened. Although intellectually he still prefers stone as more permanent, he nevertheless states 


emphatically that the architect should use the material most easily obtained, and continues: 


A large part of the United States is still in this condition with regard to wood, which, especially in the newer 
States, is still so abundant as to be much the cheapest building material. When it is necessary to build of wood, 
our advice is always to choose a style which is rather light, than heavy—in other words one in which the style 
and material are in keeping with each other. It is in false taste to erect a wooden building in a massive and 
heavy style, which originated in the use of stone, as it would be senseless to build a mock fortification, intended 
to stand a real siege, whose walls and battlements are of thin pine boards.** 


All of Downing’s “notes” in the Hints are extremely practical and to the point, and he states his 
aesthetic creed with ease and assurance. A light frame house, echoing its site and, if possible, bold 
and irregular in outline, emerges as a kind of type. It should be observed again that in the sample 
specifications for the guidance of young architects which Downing includes, it is still a mortice and 
tenon system of wood frame construction which Downing is describing. In this frame the posts (or 
studs) and beams are fairly thick in section, the tenon or dowel of one fitting into the mortice or 
socket of the other, so that the whole frame takes on a rigidity which can be stabilized laterally by 
a very small amount of diagonal knee-bracing. There is no indication at this point that Downing 
had ever heard of the new balloon frame, by this time already in wide use in the West. This is 
important, because it shows the growth in him of an aesthetic which partook of the same feeling for 


49. When he first proposed this “Bracketed Style” in 
Cottage Residences, he had not mentioned “Italian” or “Swiss.” 
“Italian” certainly related to the Italian villas, such as De- 
sign vi, where he first felt for wood. “Swiss,” a European 
cottage style, is then related in his mind with the similar 
type of wooden expression which he now desires. It is possible, 
of course, that the original idea came from Brooks’ Swiss 


cottage. But the process shows Downing’s loose relationship 
to the “styles.” They remain on the whole, as here, only con- 
venient designations for cottage types. 

50. Landscape Gardening, etc., 2nd ed., New York, 1844, 
pp. 363-364, and fig. 48, “The Bracketed Mode.” 

51. George Wightwick, of.cit. (see note 19, above), pp. 
XXII-XXIII. 
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wooden skeleton construction which, in a structural sense, produced the balloon frame. The two 
developments, the aesthetic and the structural one, are therefore parallel at this time and apparently 
not in touch with each other. When they finally converged, they were to complement and reinforce 
each other. However, they already had a curious relationship. Downing’s and Davis’ verticality of 
expression through vertical boarding, stripping, and battens was analogous to the new balloon 
frame’s continuous verticality of the structural stud (Fig. 11). The technological innovation of the 
West and the aesthetic innovation of the East here followed exactly parallel courses so far as basic 
formal sensitivities were concerned.” 

Consequently, in Downing’s Country Houses of 1850 we can best direct our interest toward the 
cottages and farmhouses rather than toward the larger villas or “country houses.” It was certainly 
the smaller houses which those “enterprising carpenters” copied at first, and it was through them 
that the characteristic forms of the early seventies developed. More than this, they became the 
real vernacular architecture not only of the mid-century, but beyond. Also, with this in mind, we 
need spend less time with Downing’s reiteration of his aesthetic in Country Houses, except to 
observe that he has turned his order of discussion around and placed his emphasis at the end, with 
the structural and the practical. His discussion of “beauty,” however, is important as emphasizing 
the nature of picturesque vision. He states that there are two kinds of beauty: absolute and relative. 
Absolute beauty is beauty of form governed by the universal and “abstract ideas” of “Proportion, 
Symmetry, Variety, Harmony, and Unity.” Relative beauty “expresses peculiar moral, social, or 
intellectual ideas, and is usually termed ‘beauty of expression.’ ”” Here Downing of course again 
tangles with the styles, all of which express different values which may be desirable, but he gets 
through this rapidly and moves on to the picturesque. “The Picturesque is seen in ideas of beauty 
manifested with something of rudeness, violence, or difficulty . . . the idea of power exerted rather 
than the idea of beauty which it involves.” The picturesque for Downing is not only a romantic love 
for the wild but also a method of combining absolute and relative beauty: “As regularity and 
proportion are fundamental ideas of absolute beauty, the Picturesque will be found always to depend 
upon the opposite conditions of matter—irregularity, and a partial want of proportion and sym- 
metry. Thus, the purest Greek architecture, or the finest examples of Palladio, are at once highly 
symmetrical and beautiful; the varied Italian villa, or the ruder Swiss chalet, highly irregular and 
picturesque.””* 

Secondly, Downing allies the picturesque to the “True” in architecture, which includes all the 
items of fitness and expression of purpose discussed in Cottage Residences. His emphasis on “truth” 
at this time is very important, because it places him—on his own terms and in relation to American 
conditions—in the main stream of the new moral, and at the same time basically rational and 
socially conscious, phase of the Gothic Revival, first stated by the younger Pugin and developed 
in their own peculiar ways by Ruskin and the Camden Society.* Downing states that there should 
be “the general truth that the building is intended for a dwelling house; .. . the Jocal truth that 
it is intended for a town or country house: . . . the specific truth that it is intended for a certain 
kind of country house—as a cottage, farm-house, or villa.” It is worth noting that in connection 
with “local truth,” which is adjustment to site and to country planning, Downing says that country 
houses ought to “spread out,” but that building economy tends to pull them together and force 


52. Giedion and Field have both discussed the development 
of the balloon frame, but felt no analogous or complementary 
development in mid-century architectural expression. They 
both tend to regard as more important—as do Kouwenhoven 
and Fitch—the more eighteenth century and Greek Revival 
“plain wall,” arriving thereby at a critical position not far 
from that of the eclectic apologists. Cf. Giedion, of.cit., pp. 
269-277; Walker Field, “A Reexamination into the Invention 
of the Balloon Frame,” Journal of the American Society of 
Architectural Historians, 11, No. 4, October 1942, pp. 3-29. 


53. The Architecture of Country Houses, pp. 10, 20, 28- 
29. It is worthy of note that, concerning symmetry, Downing 
cites Ruskin. “The author of ‘Modern Painters’ conceives it 
to be the symbol of abstract justice” (p. 14). This is the first 
time he mentions Ruskin. 

54. The tie here may be direct, through Gervase Wheeler, 
an Englishman who came to America in the forties and 
brought much of the new critical vocabulary with him. For 
Pugin, the Camden Society, and Ruskin, see Kenneth Clark, 
The Gothic Revival, New York, 1929. 
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them up vertically, an interesting comment in view of the general verticality of mid-century 
architecture. He goes on in discussing cottages to state that they should not imitate the great styles; 
when they do, they violate “truthfulness.” It is wrong for cottages “to imitate as closely as cheap 
and flimsy materials and a few hundred dollars will permit, the style and elaborate ornament of 
the villa, with its expenditure of thousands.” The cottage now is clearly emerging as non-stylistic 
building, the potential carrier of basic techniques and immediate tradition. Significantly, Downing 
attacks both the Grecian “temple cottage” and the Gothic “cocked hat” cottage. Truthfulness and 
simplicity must rule in cottage building, and to this end Downing: attacks unnecessary ornament 
and advocates instead the planting of vines.” 

The final and most significant statement, which marks the real integration of the wooden cottage 
style, is made in the chapter, “Materials and Modes of Construction.” Downing states that there 
are two methods of siding the frame in wood construction, the horizontal and the vertical. “In the 
horizontal boarding, the weather is kept out of the joint by the upper board overlapping the under 
one; in the vertical boarding, it is kept out by a narrow strip, called a batten, about two inches 
wide, which is nailed over the joint formed by the meeting of the two boards.”** He goes on: 

We greatly prefer the vertical to the horizontal boarding, not only because it is more durable, but because 

it has an expression of strength and truthfulness which the other has not. The main timbers which enter into 

the frame of a wooden house and support the structure, are vertical, and hence the vertical boarding properly 
signifies to the eye a wooden house; . . . It is as incorrect, so far as regards truthfulness of construction, to 


show horizontal lines on the weather-boarding of a wooden house, as it would be to mark vertical lines on the 
outside of a brick or stuccoed wall.*” 


In the very simple Design 1 (Downing’s fig. 6, opp. page 73; my Fig. 5), all the characteristics 
of this original domestic style are clearly shown. The siding is vertical, with battens; the roof is 
a light and projecting plane, supported by its rafters, which are left visible, and the whole casts a 
deep shadow. The building has a light, match-box look in which the feeling of the wall is entirely 
that of a thin skin of wooden boards. The quality of it as wood, scaled to wood, is also connected 
in Downing’s mind with the idea of the picturesque, “. . . the picturesqueness of wood clearly ex- 
pressed by using it boldly (not neatly and carefully)... .” This, plus the “bold shadows thrown 
by the projecting roof ... the rafter brackets and window hoods . . .”—all of which are also es- 
sentially possibilities of wooden construction—give the cottage its “picturesque” and “domestic” 
character.** Consequently, the concepts of utility, wood structure, and the picturesque all come 
together, mingle, and produce a style. 

One point should be made very clearly at this time, namely, that Downing was by no means 
necessarily the inventor of the elements which are fused here to create a style, although it is 
definitely he who presents this type of building as a particular mode. Downing, for instance, ap- 
parently did not invent the batten, so important as a schematic expression of the studs inside, nor 
does he claim to have done so. Actually, it was Davis who was probably the first to propose the 
use of battens with vertical siding. In his own Rural Residences, 1837, he had included three 
projects so sided: a dramatic “Village School,” a “Gatehouse in the Rustic Cottage Style” and, 
most important of all, a “Farmer’s House” with vertically battened siding and brackets as well.” 


55. Country Houses, pp. 31, 33-34) 40-41, 42-48. 


York, 1837. This book seems to have always been very rare 
56. ibid., p. 50, and fig. 1, p. 51. 


and personal. It was never republished, and Hitchcock doubts 


57. ibid., pp. 51-52. From his reference to “timbers” it 
would appear that Downing was still talking about the mortice 
and tenon, not the balloon, frame. Yet for visual relationships, 
in regard to techniques of framing, the elevation of the balloon 
frame (Fig. 11) should again be noted. 

58. ibid., p. 73. This new “boldness” is important; it is 
part of that new, partially picturesque, desire for the ex- 
pression of materials which was so important in the original 
developments of the mid-century. 


59. Alexander Jackson Davis, Rural Residences... , New 


if it was ever completely issued (Hitchcock, American Archi- 
tectural Books, pp. 29-30). Loudon’s Encyclopaedia, London, 
1835, which we know was extensively used by Davis (see 
Edna Donnell, “A. J. Davis and the Gothic Revival,” passim), 
included small areas of vertical siding with a suggestion of 
battens as picturesque features. However, nowhere before 
Davis, that I can discover, was a clearly vertically battened 
wall used as the siding for a whole structure in America. The 
expression is similar to that which Brooks achieved by actually 
exposing his vertical studs. Cf. Brooks, op.cit., pl. 1. 
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Whence the battens derived can only remain a matter of conjecture. Probably they had been a 
carpenter’s way of siding small structures since time immemorial. In Japan they had certainly been 
used with vertical siding for centuries, as had overhanging roofs and exposed rafters. If the 
vertically boarded and battened wall does indeed derive in some fashion from Japan, it would 
represent the first American assimilation of Japanese sensitivity to skeletal structure in wooden 
architecture, which was later, in the seventies and eighties, to exert a profound influence. At any 
rate, as Downing came to an appreciation of the positive aesthetic qualities of wood frame structure 
only after some hesitation, so ini his use of vertical board and battens he apparently followed Davis. 
Nevertheless, when he did come to them, he in a sense made them his own. It was Downing who 
fixed his main attention upon the cottage style, assembled its formal elements, established its posi- 
tive aesthetic basis, propagandized for it, and thereby carried it on for future development. 

Downing’s Design 11 illustrates even more clearly the nature of this style (Fig. 6).° More 
irregular than Design 1, this quality, says Downing, makes it “more picturesque,” and “the bay 
window, the rustic trellises covered with vines, and the bracketed vine-canopy” give it “more 
feeling.” The vertical battens rising from the foundation to the exposed rafters of the overhanging 
roof visually project upon the surface of the sheathing the vertical studs behind. Indeed, the feeling 
is not so much of a thin skin of sheathing as it is of a plastic skeleton which is skinless. The battens 
truly “skeletonize” the wall, and the bones and tendons of the structure exert their actual presence. 
There is little feeling of this wall as enclosing a unified volume within. Nor is there any feeling of 
a really three-dimensional flow of masses. The feeling is all for the wall as light, articulated 
panels. In effect, the whole character of the building makes itself felt in the slender section of the 
wall, and its peculiar lightness and gentleness of scale arise from this fact. 

Design x1" further illustrates another aspect of that expression of thinness of wall and expression of 
the frame (Fig. 7). Here the exterior is shingled in a way which is in striking contrast to the way 
shingles would be used in the eighties. This cottage is called “Swiss,” a kind of generic identification by 
type, and again its skeleton expression recalls a design by S. H. Brooks (Fig. 8).°* Downing’s illustra- 
tion is an elevation of his house partially shingled. “This is a frame house, doubly covered on the out- 
side of the frame, i.e. with rough but jointed inch boards, so as to form a plane surface, and then with 
an external coating of shingles cut in an ornamented pattern.” Actually, both boards and shingles 
are contained within strict vertical panels framed by wood strips which rise from foundation 
to rafters and again indicate the timber skeleton within. Unlike the shingles of the eighties which 
flow around corners, these are sharply cut off from any surface continuity by this sense of the 
skeleton frame which obtrudes. Again the visual effect is of a skinless architecture with all its 
nerves and tendons exposed. It is an architecture of sticks, expressing the structural fact of the 
members of its frame. This quality of the stick is even more apparent in those shadowy voids which 
Downing loved, the piazza and the veranda. Downing’s fig. 45, a “Bracketed Veranda from the 
inside,” is a drawing seen from within one of these verandas looking out upon a romantic shore 
complete with castle and ships.®° Each of the clearly exposed structural members is a stick, the posts 
with their brackets supporting a beam lintel which is notched to receive the rafters which carry the 


light and projecting roof. 


A picturesque desire to be close to nature, coupled with a feeling for skeleton construction, 
produces here in the stick style of Downing and Davis the prototypes of all the American living 
porches which were to be built in the nineteenth century, and whose importance was profound in 


60. For vertical board and batten walls in Japan, see Ed- Brooks, Designs for Cottage and Villa Architecture, London, 
ward Sylvester Morse, Japanese Homes and Their Surround- n.d., pl. xLiv, p. 66. Similar in both is the way in which 
ings . . . [with] illustrations by the author, Boston, 1886 the wall panels are framed by a wooden skeleton. In the 


[5], figs. 34-38, 246. Brooks design, however, the walls are masonry rather than 
61. Country Houses, pp. 78-79, figs. 9 and ro. shingles. 
62. sbid., p. 123, figs. 46-51. This house was actually built. 64. Country Houses, p. 127. 


63. “Design in the Swiss Style of Architecture,’ S. H. 65. ibid., p. 122. 
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habituating Americans to indoor-outdoor living. The interior space now really begins to extend 
itself to the outside. A small, anonymous house which was built in Newport, Rhode Island, in 
1846 can illustrate the typical board and batten house and the nature of its veranda (Fig. 9). 
Houses of this type were built all over the United States in the forties and fifties, and especially 
in California, where, at the present time, much of the suburban work of Wurster, Esherick, Bel- 
luschi, Dailey, and others consciously attempts to recreate their qualities and to develop further 
the tradition which they initiated. 

In view of all this, it is most significant that Downing, the instigator of the whole tradition, con- 
cludes his discussion of this mode of building by calling it an “American Style,” and by repeating 
once more his reasons for naming it so: “If we call this style American, it is only because we foresee 
that our climate and the cheapness of wood as a building material, in most parts of the country, 
will, for a long time yet, lead us to adopt this as the most pleasing manner of building rural edifices 
of an economical character.”™ 

The immediate future in the early fifties did indeed lie with the wooden cottage—or stick style, 
as I should like to call it—and the nature of its development can be seen nowhere more clearly than 
in the theory and building of the Englishman, Gervase Wheeler, who came to America in the 
forties. Downing himself used one of Wheeler’s designs as Design xxv in Country Houses—“A 


Plain Timber Cottage Villa,” built in Brunswick, Maine (Fig. 10).°* Downing quoted Wheeler as 
follows: | 


In this country, and especially in some districts, wood must for many years be relied upon as the material 
for building. It is the existence of this necessity which has, in fact, given birth to the style of erection which 
may be considered as almost national; for nowhere else in Europe will be found the class of houses that abounds 
(and more especially in the New England States) in every part of the Union. . . . And whilst this material 
seems, from causes apparent to everyone, to be thus imperatively demanded, it becomes the duty of the archi- 
tect to meet the emergencies of the case, and, like a true artist, to endeavour to abstract beauty from the 
elements given to him,—beauty, too, the result, as all true architectural beauty must be, of fitness and harmony. 


Of Design xxv itself, Wheeler states: 


This is essentially real. Its character is given by simplicity and fitness of construction. . . . The construction 
itself, though simple, is somewhat peculiar. It is framed, but in such a manner as that on the exterior the con- 
struction shows, and gives additional richness and character to the composition. 

At the corners are heavy posts, roughly dressed and champfered, and into them are mortised horizontal 


ties, immediately under the springing of the roof; these, with the posts, and the studs, and framing of the 
roof, showing externally.® 


The word “real” is vitally important here. Its use in connection with architecture stems directly 
from the first issue of the Ecclesiologist, critical organ of the Cambridge Camden Society, founded 
in 1839 “to promote the study of Ecclesiastical Architecture and Antiquities.” The Ecclesiologist 


66. A revealing comment upon the nation-wide character 
of this type in the fifties and upon the relation to it of the 
present “Bay Region” architects is to be found in the article, 
“House at Atherton, California,” Wurster, Bernardi and Em- 
mons, Architects, Progressive Architecture, October, 1948, pp. 
72-76. The article states: “In the design of this country 
house for Grace and Kenneth Mortsolf, the architects used 
standard wood framing—much as has been done for the past 
one hundred years in these parts. The lines of the house 
are even similar to things built in the mining towns back 
in the fifties” (p. 75). The house exhibits vertical siding 
with battens, a light projecting roof, and a large window 
under the gable which is framed by a vine—all of these 
characteristics belonging also to Downing’s Design 11 (Figs. 
g and 10). The house might almost have been built by Down- 
ing, except for the white paint, of which he would never 
have approved. 


67. Country Houses, “A Bracketed Farm-house in the 
American Style,” p. 163, figs. 70, 71. 

68. ibid., pp. 298-304. This house was actually built. It 
should be noted that the plan, fig. 121, also makes use of 
a generous hall, although without a fireplace. Wheeler’s de- 
sign for this Brunswick house was used—with very few 
alterations, the most important one being a decrease in the 
size of the hall—by William Brown, of Lowell, Mass., in a 
house he built for Benjamin Butman at Worcester, Mass., in 
1853. See William Brown, The Carpenter’s Assistant, 5th ed., 
Boston, 1853, figs. 11, 13, pp. 42-44. The movement in the 
mid-century then is generally toward smaller halls. Although 
the living hall may occasionally be found, it is recessive at 
this period, in contrast to later developments which would 
see the expansion of the living hall as the spatial core of the 
house. 

69. Country Houses, pp. 298-302. 
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was first published in 1841. Its crusade for architecturally more “ecclesiastical” churches was based 
upon a standard of architectural morality, or reality, as in this sense: “But if ornamental appendages 
are bad when anything real is given up for their sake, much more are they so when they are imita- 
tions of that which they are not. Stucco, and paint, and composition, and graining are not out of 
place in the theatre or the ball-room; but in God’s House everything should be real.” This is 
an attack upon the concept of “taste” on grounds of morality and structural logic. “Composition” 
must fall before the demands of “reality.” The best expression of this in England is perhaps to be 
seen in the work of William Butterfield, the favorite of the Ecclesiologist, whose purposely harsh 
All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, London, 1850-1859, is the perfect Camdenian church.” Con- 
sequently, this whole attack upon established “taste” and emphasis upon a new architectural 
“reality” was of extreme importance in the growth of a new architecture, but Wheeler, in touch 
with the American Downing as well as the English Ecclesiologist, did more than this. He trans- 
posed the ethical word “real” so as to apply it to the effects to be drawn from the skeletal framing. 
By so doing, he infused it into the very bones of architectural design as something to be experienced 
and expressed. He was attempting to do for architecture what Whitman was soon to attempt to do 
for the experience of life in America, and it was in this double, rather poignant, meaning that 
“reality” was later to become the central word of Sullivan’s and Wright’s architectural philosophy. 

In accordance with this position, Wheeler in Design xxv was presenting a wooden structure of 
which the skeleton was actually exposed, following an aesthetic of fitness and reality with wood. 
Wheeler may therefore be said to emphasize Downing’s ideas of fitness and expression of purpose, 
to reinforce them with a peculiarly Camdenian reality, and to carry on and develop further the 
new wooden style.” 

Wheeler’s most important book of designs was his first, Rural Homes, published in 1851 and 
issued nine times through 1868." Significantly, Ruskin, already quoted by Downing, is now invoked 
in Wheeler’s Preface like a guardian angel. “. . . 1 have mentally headed every page with a sentence 
suggested as matin and evensong to every architect and amateur—Mr. Ruskin’s great maxim, 
‘Until common sense finds its way into architecture, there can be but little hope for it” ”"* Follow- 
ing this practical maxim, Wheeler discusses convenience and relation to site much as did Down- 
ing and then, like Downing, presents a series of house designs followed by a discussion of warm- 
ing and ventilation, furniture, etc. He ends with a very moving description of the American village 
as he would like to see it planned and built, wherein he speaks continually of gardens, space, and 
shadowy verandas, so that the whole seems to emerge as a loosely grouped series of airy pavilions, 
built with those light and weathering sticks of which we have already spoken, gentle and delicate 
in scale among the trees.’* Again, it is the suburban evocation of agrarian values which forms, as 


70. Ecclesiologist, 1, No. 1, 1841. See also Kenneth Clark, 
The Gothic Revival, New York, 1929, ch. vitl, “Ecclesiology,” 
pp. 192-227. 

71. See John Summerson, “William Butterfield,” Architec- 
tural Review, xCvil1, December 1945, pp. 166-174. 

72. Upjohn’s designs for wooden churches published at this 
time are much like Wheeler’s designs in their expression of the 
posts and plates of the frame. Cf. Richard Upjohn, Upjohn’s 
Rural Architecture, New York 1852; also Everard M. Upjohn, 
Richard Upjohn, Architect and Churchman, New York, 1939, 
figs. 68, 69. See also Upjohn’s Berwick Academy, South 
Berwick, Maine, 1852-53, ibid., fig. 88. Upjohn’s wooden 
churches from the mid-forties on were of the vertically 
boarded and battened type (ibid., figs. 40, 41, 42). 

73. Gervase Wheeler, Rural Homes; or, Sketches of houses 
suited to American country life, with original plans, designs, 
etc., New York, 1851 (9 issues through 1868). Wheeler’s 
second book, Homes for the People in Suburb and Country, 
etc., New York, 1855, is somewhat less interesting, although 
it had six issues, also through 1868. It quotes Solon Robinson’s 
description of the balloon frame, but adds nothing new. 


74. It must be noted that Ruskin’s The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, first published in London in 1849, appeared in 
an unauthorized edition in New York in the same year. It 
then went through twenty-five issues up to 1894. The Stones 
of Venice was issued twenty-four times in America between 
1851 and 1894. These statistics reveal Ruskin as by far the 
most popular writer upon architecture—and upon aesthetics 
as a whole—in America throughout this entire period. Cf. 
Hitchcock, American Architectural Books, 3d rev. ed., 1946, 
pp. 85-92. Principles of truth and reality, based upon a new 
aesthetic morality and spiced by Ruskin’s peculiarly picturesque 
vision, may therefore be truly said to have formed the basic 
approach to architecture of a vast body of the reading public 
throughout the third quarter of the nineteenth century and for 
some time afterward. 

75. Rural Homes, ch. Xvi, pp. 263-298. The sense is of a 
quiet agrarian life, with a scale which is more comprehensible 
to man than that of the industrialized city. It is not without 
importance as showing the vitality of this tradition in America 
that Frank Lloyd Wright’s Broadacre City of 1931 strives to 
create a similar psychological landscape for life. 
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with Downing, Wheeler’s sociological program. One recalls again John Nash’s Park Villages of 
1826-1827. Yet, for all the poetry of his feeling concerning the village, Wheeler had that same 
core of structural rationalism beneath his love for the picturesque. Of wood he says: “Let timber, 
and timber only, be evident in every part of your building,” and if one must have a smooth surface, 
which Wheeler deplored, then trust “to your verandas, projections of roofs, window caps, sills 
and other features, to cast shadows and reflexes enough to break the monotony of a level surface 
of tint, which you will find by these natural causes more varied than if lined off into blocks with 
white paint and a rule stick.” Again, as with Downing, structural sensitivity goes hand in hand with 
picturesque vision. Wheeler’s relation to the Gothic is, like Downing’s, at the cottage level, a basic 
awareness of a connection in method and structural expression between the structurally organic 
building of the Middle Ages and his own rational and picturesque desires. He says of what he 
calls “Gothic styles”: “But the great principle upon which all were based, and in which all agreed, 
was reality: every form of even the simplest moulding; every line and portion of the building 
was contrived exactly to answer the purpose for which it was intended; and in this we will gladly 
follow the mighty artist-minds of old whilst we scorn the petty trickery of servilely copying a bit 
here and there of their immortal works, and leaving unnoticed the inborn principle which made 
each bit of detail beautiful.””® 

This creative relationship between mediaeval forms and new invention in the nineteenth century 
has never been understood by such classicistically minded critics as Talbot Hamlin. He, for in- 
stance, insisting always upon the “lath-and-plaster” vaults of Upjohn’s Trinity Church, assigns 
to the Greek Revival “the integration of structure forms with use forms and appearance forms,” 
and to the Gothic Revival, “complete separation of effect and construction.”"* This judgment 
would appear to be faulty not only insofar as the significant developments of the later seventies 
are concerned, but also, as the reader must now be aware, in relation to the whole development 
of an original domestic style in the 1850's as well.”* 

The Olmstead House, by Wheeler, built in 1849, and discussed on pages 72-77 of Rural Homes, 
is an excellent example of this creative relationship to mediaeval building (Fig. 12). Wheeler says 
of it, at the very end of his description, “Its style is Gothic—so far at least as the high roofs, the 
pointed arches of the tracery in front and the character of the labels over the windows—determine 
any distinctive style.” The general appearance of the building is similar to that with which we 
are already familiar, with high, overhanging planes of roof, exposed posts and bracing. Wheeler 


is at pains to explain the “tracery” which supports the overhang of the front gable and the exposed 
framing which ties the side gable together. 


It will be seen that the peculiar feature about the house is the extreme projection of the roof. In fact, the 
veranda is shaded by the main roof itself, the latter being supported by framing of a very simple and effective 
character on the end... . The sharp gable over the side is framed so that the construction shows externally— 
this being no sham, but the actual framing of the roof within, the chamber ceilings of that part of the house 


being lathed upon the curved beams that support the roof. The sides of the house are planked, and their joints 
covered with battens. . . .”° 


This exposing of the stick work of trusses would also remain a basic component of the mid-century 
domestic style and was to reach its most elaborate development in the last phases of that style in 


76. ibid., pp. 29, 31-32. nated by Hamlin, and there is also the fact that his mother, 


77. Hamlin, “The Greek Revival in America,” pp. 254- 
256. 

78. The influence of Viollet-le-Duc in the seventies and 
early eighties was profound. The influence of Ruskin has al- 
ready been noted. Frank Lloyd Wright’s reading in the 
eighties, for example, revolved around Ruskin’s Stones of 
Venice and Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire Raisonné. He also 
admired Hugo’s strictures against the Renaissance, so abomi- 


hoping from his earliest childhood that he would become an 

architect, hung pictures of the great cathedrals in his room. 

Cf. Hamlin, “The Greek Revival in America,” p. 257. Henry- 

Russell Hitchcock, In the Nature of Materials: The Buildings 

of Frank Lloyd Wright, New York, 1941; Frank Lloyd 

Wright, 4n Autobiography, 2nd ed., New York, 1943, p. 75. 
79. Rural Homes, pp. 73, 77- 
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the mid-seventies. Wheeler, consequently, reinforced with a new and more incisive logic the 
practical and aesthetic principles of Downing’s cottage style. With him the formation of the prin- 
ciples behind the first phase of the mid-century cottage style may be said to be complete, and the 
Pattern Books with their line engravings established as its carriers. 

There is, consequently, little need to discuss all the ramifications of this style to 1875. A decided 
reaction against it was exemplified during the early fifties by massive Italian villa types, eventually 
with curvilinear and plastically sculptural roofs. From a variation of these developed the “Second 
Empire” mansarded houses in both masonry and wood, which continued the reaction on into the 
late fifties and the sixties.” These also tended to dominate sensitivities to the character of wood 
for a while, and to substitute an attempt at weight and solidity for the more natural stick-line 
articulations of the cottage mode. By the early seventies, however, this reaction toward the heavy 
and the sculptural had in general run its course, and the stick style emerged before 1876 as the 
main carrier of the American vernacular in wood. During the period 1850-1876 it followed a 
course of development already plainly charted by Downing and Wheeler. All the elements of the 
frame moved toward their own expression, and the sense of a basketry of wooden members be- 
came the dominant factor in design. Also, as with Downing, architectural forms from other cultures 
and times were brought into the development, but did not dominate it or destroy its originality. 
Instead they were absorbed by it and used to reinforce its own direction. This was the case with 
the Swiss chalet, in the fifties, when such a popular Pattern Book writer as Henry William Cleave- 
land, who felt himself to be continuing the work of Downing, discussed one of his designs (Fig 13) 
in the following terms: 


Its principal feature is the verandah or gallery, covered by the projecting roof, and supported by the open 
framework. This is at once bold and simple, suggestive of summer enjoyment and of winter protection. 

In its main characteristics this house resembles the Swiss cottage. Circumstances similar to those which make 
this style proper on the Alpine slopes often exist among us, and it is for some such position that the design is 
intended. It would suit well the southern slope of some steep and rugged hill. . . .* 


One of the best and most typical of these stick style chalets was the Willoughby House, built in 
1854, on Hallidon Hill in Newport by Leopold Eidlitz, architect (Fig. 14).** Downing’s desire 
for deep verandas and for expression of wood and Wheeler’s desire for “reality” in wood frame 
construction all reach further expression in this boldly wooden structure set on the side of its hill, 
with its jagged shadows complemented by the serried structure of the pines which were planted 
around it. European traditions of wooden craftsmanship merge here with the general American 
development, and the Willoughby House was itself reproduced in a Pattern Book. 

By the sixties a feeling for mediaeval half-timber work, already implied in the feeling for wood 
and Gothic of Downing and Wheeler, produced such a building as the J. N. A. Griswold House in 


80. I have discussed this process in some detail in the sec- 
tion entitled, “Nineteenth-Century Resort Architecture,” in 
The Architectural Heritage of Newport, Rhode Island, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1952, esp. pp. 124-127, 129-132. 

81. An early indication of this anti-wood reaction may be 
seen in Calvert Vaux, who dedicated his book to Mrs. Down- 
ing and to the memory of Downing himself (who drowned 
in a steamboat accident on the Hudson in 1852). In reference 
to wood construction, Vaux stated, “. . . it is not desirable to 
make it especially prominent, as if it was something to be 
especially proud of” (Calvert Vaux, Villas and Cottages, New 
York, 1857, p. 70). Another reaction against wood of a some- 
what different order was that of Orson Squire Fowler with 
his “Octagon Form and Gravel Wall.” These concrete octa- 
gons tended to disappear by the time of the Civil War, how- 
ever. Cf. Orson Squire Fowler, 4 Home for All; or, The 
gravel wall and octagon mode of building, New York, 1848 
(8 issues to ca. 1857). See also ART BULLETIN, XXVIII, June 


1948, which contains articles by Walter Creese and Clay Lan- 
caster on Fowler and his octagons. 

82. Henry William Cleaveland, William Backus, and Sam- 
uel D. Backus, Village and Farm Cottages: The requirements 
of American village homes considered and suggested; with 
designs for such houses of moderate cost, New York, 1856 
(4 issues to 1869), pp. 91-92. 

83. Leopold Eidlitz, 1823-1908, was born in Prague and 
educated at the Polytechnic in Vienna. He came to America 
in 1843 and entered the office of Richard Upjohn. He was 
the builder of many excellent chalets, including one for him- 
self overlooking the Hudson. Cf. Montgomery Schuyler, “A 
Great American Architect: Leopold Eidlitz,” Architectural 
Record, XXIV, 1908, pp. 164-179, 277-292, 366-378. 

84. John Bullock, The American Cottage Builder: A series 
of designs, plans, and specifications from $200 to $20,000. 
For homes for the people ..., New York, 1854. 
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Newport, R.I., built in 1862 by Richard Morris Hunt (Fig. 15). This is one of the best of the 
stick style houses which Hunt built in America after his return from the Beaux-Arts in the fifties. 
Later, as a “Vanderbilt architect” of the early nineties, Hunt was to profess a nostalgic admiration for 
these earlier and less pretentious houses and to wish that they might not be forgotten. Though 
the Griswold House evokes mediaeval half-timber—and indeed is very similar to the European 
rustic types which were being built during the early fifties in the Bois de Boulogne and elsewhere 
by Hunt’s colleagues at the Ecole—it can nevertheless be seen that the house has by no means a 
mediaeval look. It is not dominated by a desire for antiquarian correctness, but is instead a creative 
amalgamation of picturesque intentions and use of the wooden frame, enhanced by a feeling for 
the hard rather than for the fuzzy line, like the hard line engravings of the Pattern Books them- 
selves. Like Wheeler, Hunt is here “essentially real,” and the multiplication of expressed posts, 
plates, and diagonal braces continues the dominant skeletal logic of the developing stick style. Here 
the skeleton becomes a total basketry of sticks, and the house is a woven fabric, penetrated by the 
veranda voids of space which the structural members themselves define.” 

Indeed, this increased sensitivity toward visual sticks and their multiple relationships is exactly 
in accord with the development which the balloon frame itself had undergone by the early sixties. 
Bell, in his Carpentry Made Easy, of 1858, the first book on the balloon frame to appear, had 
made no mention of diagonal bracing for this frame and had drawn his structural details in straight 
elevation (Fig. 11), so that the continuous vertical studs with the windows between bore a close 
resemblance to the vertically boarded and battened walls of Davis and Downing.” But Woodward, 
in his Country Homes, of 1865, developed his balloon frame drawings in isometric, discussed 
diagonal bracing, lathing, and sheathing in some detail, and consequently multiplied visually the 
relationships between vertical, horizontal, and diagonal members." Each thin wooden member of 
the balloon frame—by this time 2” x 4” or sometimes even 2” x 3” in section—attains structural 
integrity only through the opposed tensions of a variety of other members. Studs rise, plates are 
nailed to them at second-floor level, joists are laid upon the plates against the studs and are nailed 
into both. Diagonal ribbing and lathing are used for lateral stability, and one senses a constantly 
increasing preoccupation on the builder’s part with the organic relationship of all the members of 
the working skeleton, including a multitude of diagonals. Moreover, in his National Architect, of 
1868, Woodward was the first of the Pattern Book writers to illustrate houses which made use of 
schematized panels of diagonal bracing as part of the exterior expression of the skeleton.” In general, 
therefore, this increased preoccupation with the articulation of all framing systems caused the wall 
itself to become a totally articulated wooden frame (Fig. 16). 

This sensitivity to the wooden frame, in part remotely inspired by half-timber, in part by the 
balloon frame and other light framing methods, worked toward a single result in the houses of the 
later sixties. This was the conscious multiplication of sticks and the further complication of their 
relationships. Moreover, the houses of the basic cottage mode itself tended to become larger. 
Impelled both by a larger industrial prosperity and by technical virtuosity, they really did balloon 


85. When Hunt returned to America from the Ecole des science and art of framing on a new and improved system. 


Beaux-Arts in Paris in 1855, the psychological atmosphere 
was not yet prepared here for the grandiose monumentality 
which was later to become his main aspiration. When Schuyler 
wrote Hunt’s professional biography in 1895, he was ap- 
parently somewhat appalled at Hunt’s later palazzi and stressed 
Hunt’s earlier, more vernacular works as much as possible. Cf. 
Montgomery Schuyler, “The Works of Richard Morris Hunt,” 
Architectural Record, V, 1895, pp. 97-180. 

86. An even earlier example of emphasis on the stick, 
using some diagonal elements in wall panels, can be found 
in Richard Upjohn’s Hamilton Hoppin House, Middletown, 
R. L., 1856-57. Cf. Upjohn, Upjohn, fig. 77. 

87. William E. Bell, Carpentry Made Easy; or, The 


With specific instructions for building balloon frames .. . 
Philadelphia, 1858 (9 issues to 1894, 2nd ed. from 1875), 
PP. 47-545 pls. 4, 5, 6. 

88. George Evertson Woodward, 1829-1905, Woodward’s 
Country Homes ..., New York, 1865 (8 editions to some- 
time after 1870; last two n.d.), pp. 151-166; figs. 107, 113, 
120. a also constantly refers to Downing (ibid., pp. 
17-18). 

89. George Evertson Woodward, Woodward’s National 
Architect; Containing 1000 original designs, plans and de- 
tails . . . , New York, 1868 (5 issues in various forms to 
1877), Design 6, pl. 23. 
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out into space. An excellent example of this is the Bassett House, New Haven, 1868 (Fig. 17), 
built by Bassett as the first house of a real estate development.”” Here the diagonal sticks take over 
the architectural fabric and reach out to envelop exterior space in an interwoven web of wooden 
members. Here is what might be called a baroque manipulation of the stick. This development 
reached its high point by the early seventies, and such a structure as the New Jersey State Building, 
designed by Carl Pfeiffer for the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876 (Fig. 18), displays the apogee 
of skeletal expression—all stick and no wall, with boldly expressed energies in its tensile relation- 
ships.’ There are many similar designs by the young architects of the early seventies, published in 
the Architectural Sketch Book and elsewhere during this period.”* In many ways, the houses built 
by Greene and Greene in Pasadena at the end of the nineteenth century and early in the twentieth 
pick up once more this late moment in the stick style and, somewhat as in the porch of the Bassett 
House, fully express the possible articulations of the members of a frame. Again, the more recent 
houses of Harwell Harris, who has been involved for some time in a close investigation of the work 
of Greene and Greene, show an increased emphasis on the stick. 

While many buildings illustrate the wildest phase of the stick in the mid-seventies, the Sturtevant 
House, Middletown, R.I., 1872, by Dudley Newton (Figs. 21, 22, 23), can illustrate very 
satisfactorily all the qualities of the completely developed stick style.** Here the plan shows a 
continuation of the romantic-rationalist sensitivities of the forties. It is asymmetrical and irregular; 
the renaissance cube has given way to spatial reflex and movement. Downing’s desire for picturesque 
variety is now the basis of the design. The entrance is enfolded by the house, and the whole is 
surrounded by the deep voids of a veranda. The rooms within are still separate one from another, 
like Downing’s rooms, but the relationships between them are flowing and easy. The kitchen is 
close to the dining room, and the utilitarian, labor-saving intention, inspired by the possibility of 
few servants, which Downing had possessed and which goes back to Jefferson, is very apparent here 
and is, in the nineteenth century, most peculiarly American. A flexible wooden frame creates these 
spaces, and the skeleton is constantly felt in the vertical and horizontal stripping which articulates 
the plane of the wall and within which the windows are set. The windows and the glass doors, 
especially those opening upon the veranda, are tall and narrow, so that one feels them not as holes 
cut in a wall but as voids between the insistent vertical members of the frame. The roofs are high 
and jaggedly interpenetrative, and their trusses are exposed in diagonal stick work which casts 
further shadows upon the already skeletonized wall. The posts, plates, and diagonal braces of the 
veranda create fully that pavilion of space which the porches of Downing and Davis had initiated 
in America, and they show, even more than the iron facades of the period, how skeleton design had 
by this time reached a phase of complete virtuosity. Moreover, in the double plates of the porch 
framing, increasing as they do the sense of tensile activity in the frame and creating a kind of “open- 


go. Arnold Dana, Pictorial New Haven, Old and New 


vehicle of expression for the new architectural generation 


(New Haven Historical Society, No. 75), p. 41. This house 
coincides in time with the publication of Charles Locke East- 
. lake, Hints on Household Taste, London, 1868. However, 
the first American edition of this work did not appear until 
1872, and, in general, there is little reason to suspect any 
important relationship between Eastlake’s rather watered- 
down Gothic revival sachlichkeit, derived from Pugin and 
Ruskin, and the later phases of the stick style in America. 
They belong to the same general architectural movement, but 
Eastlake’s actual influence was mainly in furniture design, 
and the epithet “Eastlake” applied to the houses of the early 
seventies—an epithet coined by the Eclectic Apologists of the 
early twentieth century—cannot be regarded as a very satis- 
factory stylistic designation. 

gt. American Architect and Building News, 1, 1876, p. 
109. 

92. The Architectural Sketch Books were published in 
New York and Boston in the early seventies and were the 


during the depression years. Many of the most interesting de- 
signs of the fully developed stick style were republished in 
Examples of Architecture, Boston, 1880. 

93. I do not assign the Sturtevant (originally Jacob Cram) 
House to Dudley Newton without some qualms. Newton was 
a local Newport architect, and the Sturtevant family states 
positively that he was the architect of the house. Because of 
its quality, however, one may speculate as to whether Newton 
might not have been acting as Clerk of the Works for some 
out-of-town firm, such as the Boston architects, Peabody and 
Stearns (Robert Swain Peabody and John Goddard Stearns, 
whose work became of great importance in the late seventies 
and early eighties). Various published sketches by Peabody 
and Stearns bear some relationship in feeling to the Sturtevant 
House, as does also their Nathan Matthews House, Newport, 
1871-72. See Architectural Sketch Book (Boston), 111, No. 2, 
August 1875. 
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work fascia” between them, there is a hint of the influence of Japanese framing and sense of space, 
which appears here as an enrichment of the American feeling for the frame. These elements, too, 
were later to play an important part in the American development as a whole.” 

Painted a dusky red, thin, high, sharp, and serried, the Sturtevant House is full of the positive 
qualities of the fully developed stick style. “Masculine” and “real” in the strange but moving 
terminology which we have come to know, the house combines within itself influences from many 
cultures, but has in it nothing quaint, nothing “correct,” nothing careful. Larger and expressive of a 
more complicated suburbanism than the board and batten cottages of the forties, it is still wood, 
“used boldly,” as Downing had wished it used. The real strength of the mid-century is in it. 

Similar strength in the early seventies was in such a man as Eugene Clarence Gardner, of Spring- 
field, Mass., whose thinking demonstrates the best aspects of the developed stick style.** Gardner, 
whose own designs in wood are pure stick style (Fig. 19),°* continued without break the tradition of 
Downing. Moreover, expanding the possibilities for free invention opened up by Downing when 
he broke the grip of the grand styles, Gardner himself never speaks of “style.” He is a free man 
where thought about design is concerned. Like Downing and Wheeler, Gardner desired a suburban 
orientation for domestic architecture. He also disliked and feared the city. “Trout Streams are 
Better than City Sewers” is the title of one of his chapters, and he wished for a city of “magnificent 
distances,” where one feels that he is not recalling Haussman’s Paris, but rather is evoking that 
insistently Jeffersonian agrarian dream out of which Broadacre City was to grow. Like Downing, 
but with a more masculine gusto, Gardner insists upon the variety which is necessary to life. Each 
client must have a different house, of which the form will grow from the specific needs of that 
particular client. Most of Gardner’s plans are like those of the Sturtevant House, free, varied, both 
utilitarian and plastic, but with the entrance hall still only a circulation area and each volume of 
room separate from each other room, even though the rooms may open widely into each other 
through sliding doors.” 

By 1876, therefore, the stick style had developed into an interwoven basketry of sticks, and this 
feeling for the interweaving of building elements was to develop later into that sense of the inter- 
weaving of spatial areas so important in the achievements of the early eighties.** At the same time, 
this way of building had formed a broad basis for new, original, and non-eclectic growth. Born out 
of the alliance of picturesque variety with structural and utilitarian “reality,” it offered by 1876 a 
solid platform for further invention in the domestic field; and by 1876 it was undoubtedly time 
that something new should occur. The Pattern Books which had carried the original development 
since Downing had, by the early seventies, with the exception of Gardner, lost much of their force 
and a good deal of their quality. The designs in Bicknell’s books of the period, for instance, while 
straight stick style, are not good stick style. Although still imbued with the sense of the structural 
skeleton (Fig. 20), they nevertheless tend to be coarse and rather awkward.” They are generally 
pretentious and unsure of themselves, high-shouldered agrarian cousins, twitching with nervous 


94. There was a Japanese building of wood at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial of 1876, and this was discussed in the 
American Architect, 1, 1876, p. 136. Another important article 
on Japanese framing and open planning appeared in the same 
year (ibid., pp. 26-27). For later important use of the “open- 
work fascia” and of interwoven spatial areas, see McKim, 
Mead, and White’s Casino at Newport and White’s dining 
room at “Kingscote,” both of 1880-81 (Downing and Scully, 
Architectural Heritage of Newport, pls. 198, 200). 

95. Eugene Clarence Gardner, Homes and How to Make 
Them, Boston, 1874 (3 issues to 1878), and I/lustrated Homes: 
A series of papers describing real houses and real people, 
Boston, 1875. 

96. “The Poet’s Abiding Place,” Illustrated Homes, p. 220. 
This is similar in feeling to Richardson’s house at Arrochar, 
Staten Island, 1868, which can be characterized as “stick style.” 


97. The designs in Illustrated Homes illustrate all these 
characteristics, as well as the typical expression of stick style 
of the houses as a whole. In plan, Gardner also occasionally 
makes use of plain rectangles and even squares, as in “The 
Poet’s Abiding Place.” 

98. The so-called traditional American “plain wall,” hailed 
by Giedion and his followers, cannot therefore be considered 
of importance in the mid-century development and its later 
effects. Cf. Giedion, Space, Time and Architecture, pp. 269- 
277. See note 52. 

99. Basically a vulgarization of the material in Wood- 
ward’s National Architect. There are many Bicknell publica- 
tions. Most typical is Amos Jackson Bicknell, Detail, Cottage 
and Constructive Architecture, New York, 1873 (7 eds. to 
1886), e.g., pl. 64. 
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overcompensation in the urbanized Eastern world of the early seventies. The cause of this is 
certainly apparent, for the Jeffersonian-Jacksonian America which had produced the democratic 
development of the Pattern Books was only a memory in the East by 1876. The Civil War, the 
intoxication of industrialism, money, and power, had changed the fiber of the country in a way 
which Thoreau earlier had feared. A new and complicated urban culture was destroying the simpler, 
more agrarian way of life. The roots of the old agrarianism had been largely torn up and, with 
them, much in the way of individual initiative and pioneer pride. However, a longing for these 
roots, or for their memory, was to continue to be one of the most positive factors in American 
society and in the later phases of the domestic development itself. 

Although a young generation of architects had now to cope with new and more difficult problems, 
still one of their primary sources of strength was to remain their romantic-rationalist background, 
rooted in the stick style of the mid-century. This had been, since Downing’s time, always upon the 
side of originality, invention, and new growth. As even the hostile American Architect and Building 
News admitted in 1876, it was “. . . enterprising, inventive even, full of vivacity... and... it has 
life in it.”"°° The longing for originality and invention which the stick style builders had developed 
by the early seventies was stated forcefully, if rather hysterically, by the vernacular builders’ maga- 
zine, the American Builder. It insisted: “Nothing so cramps invention as the trammels of tradition. 
The cold hand of the dead clasping about our throats will yet choke utterance. What we want is, 
not to further rivet upon us the chains of the past, but to rise up to the possibilities of our own 
times and country.” 

Yet the gift of the mid-century to the future was summed up more ably, and with a larger sense 
of the issues involved, by E. C. Gardner in 1875. For him all ways were open, and each man bore 
the responsibility of his freedom: “The noblest use of a good thing is as a foundation upon which 
something better may be builded. . . . the time has passed when any man or company of men can 
speak with authority. The duty of each to work out his own salvation has changed all the old plans 
of progress. To provoke original thought and inquiry is better than to give dogmatic instruction.””” 

Freedom and experiment in theory and in design were, consequently, the rich gifts of mid- 
century America to the architectural development which was to follow. The romantic-rationalists 
and their Pattern Books had carried domestic design through its first difficult phase of adjustment to 
nineteenth century conditions. More complex social aspirations, new structural and spatial expres- 
sions, and more sophisticated disciplines were now to arise. Yet the development here called the 
stick style influenced the approach to architectural form of the development which was to follow. 
It had begun to explore the possibilities of an architecture based upon the dynamics of interwoven 
members, rather than upon the statics of cubical masses, a line of investigation which was to prove 


exceedingly fruitful. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


100. “American Architecture—Present,” pp. 250-252. was the spokesman for the rather materialistic utilitarianism 
101. American Builder, viti, February 1873, pp. 30-31. of the vernacular builder and extremely hostile to the pro- 
This monthly began publication in March 1868 and continued fessional pretensions of the registered architect. 
in various forms until May 1895. In the early seventies it 102. Illustrated Homes, pp. 286-287. 
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NOTES 


THE DATING OF THE SYRIAN 
LITURGICAL SILVER TREASURE 
IN THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


The recent acquisition by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art of three chalices and a paten brings a notable ad- 
dition to our knowledge of Syrian liturgical silver. 
The pieces were entrusted for study to the eminent 
French scholar Louis Bréhier. A first announcement 
of the acquisition, incorporating M. Bréhier’s con- 
clusions in advance of their detailed presentation, was 
published by the Director of the Museum, William 
M. Milliken, in the Museum’s Bulletin, in June 
1951.’ M. Bréhier died (October 13, 1951), at the 
age of eighty-three, following the completion of his 
study, which has now been published posthumously in 
Syria.” As a supplement to M. Bréhier’s study, the 
present writer ventures to offer a few observations 
concerning the Greek inscriptions which appear on 
the paten and on one of the chalices (the other two 
chalices bear no inscriptions). The present remarks, it 
should be emphasized, are confined to epigraphic mat- 
ters, and do not extend to points of style, workman- 
ship, and iconography. 

So far as the inscriptions are concerned, M. Bréhier’s 
conclusions may be summarized as follows. The in- 
scription on the paten is in the “square” alphabet, in 
which certain letters such as epsilon and sigma have 
angular forms, while that on the chalice shows the 
“lunar” forms, in which the same letters are rounded. 
M. Bréhier writes (p. 259) that this “mixture” (2mé- 
lange) of square and lunar forms is a proof of an- 
tiquity pointing to the fourth century after Christ 
and even the third. He also points out the absence 
of the “figure eight” ligature of omicron upsilon, 
whose presence, he believes, is a characteristic of the 
inscriptions on the Syrian silver of the sixth century 
(cf. p. 264). The reading of the texts, he believes, 
confirms these presumptions based on epigraphic in- 
dications. Kyriakos,* the donor of the chalice, and Zeno, 
whose name is given (according to M. Bréhier) as 
the eponymous administrator of the place of pilgrimage 
of St. Sergius to which the chalice was presented, both 
bear the title presbyteros, or “priest.” The circumstance 
that the donation is dated by reference to the incum- 
bency of a presbyter, rather than by a bishop’s name, 
is, to M. Bréhier, a sign that the chalice is old, for 
he believes that Christian inscriptions which mention 
presbyters are rare after the end of the fourth century. 


1. “The Cleveland Byzantine Silver Treasure,” Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, XXXvill, no. 6, pt. 1, June 
1951, pp. 142-143, with photographs following p. 132. 

2. “Un trésor d’argenterie ancienne au Musée de Cleve- 
land,” Syria, XXVIII, 1951, pp. 256-264. M. Bréhier’s study 
was communicated to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres on January 19, 1951. 

3. It should be noted that in M. Bréhier’s transcription (p. 
260) of the inscription on the chalice, the word vids has 


To M. Bréhier, these observations, as well as certain 
iconographic traits (which lie outside the sphere of the 
present study), seem to point to the sanctuary of St. 
Sergius as the place in which the silver was dedicated, 
at the end of the fourth century. 

As M. Bréhier writes (pp. 261-263), Sergius was 
martyred, and his body buried, at Rosafa, in A.D. 311- 
312, and about a.p. 434 a pilgrimage church in his 
honor was built there and the city was made a bish- 
opric.* From this M. Bréhier concludes (p. 263) that 
the pieces in Cleveland are to be dated before 434, 
since the chalice shows the pilgrimage church of Rosafa 
in charge of a simple presbyter, rather than a bishop. 
A letter of Alexander, bishop of Maboug (Hierapolis) , 
shows that there was a church of St. Sergius before 
434, which, to M. Bréhier, implies the existence of a 
pilgrimage there “after the end of the fourth century 
at the earliest.” The Cleveland pieces, M. Bréhier be- 
lieves, are not necessarily of the same date. The paten 
is the oldest, he thinks, because of what he calls the 
aspect retardataire of its inscription. The inscribed 
chalice would follow this in date, while the twin unin- 
scribed chalices would represent an effort to find a 
new type of ornamentation. 

In closing, M. Bréhier compares the Cleveland 
pieces with the treasure now in the Walters Art Gal- 
lery which is said to have been found at Hamah;° this 
treasure, M. Bréhier states, also came from the pil- 
grimage church of St. Sergius, but dates in large part 
from the time of Justinian (a.D. 527-565). Charac- 
teristic of the inscriptions on the Hamah pieces, 
M. Bréhier notes, are the numerous abbreviations, par- 
ticularly the “figure eight” ligature of omicron upsilon, 
which, as he observes, does not occur on the Cleveland 
pieces. 

A number of these statements require further dis- 
cussion, and new evidence can be found in a part of 
one of the inscriptions which M. Bréhier was unable 
to read. 

As for the mélange of square letter forms in one in- 
scription and lunar forms in another, this need not 
indicate a date in the fourth century, as M. Bréhier 
believed. Quite aside from the danger of proceeding 
(as in this case) on the assumption that the two pieces 
originally belonged together, it must be pointed out 
that there are instances in the sixth century in which 
two or more inscriptions of approximately the same 
date on the same building or group of buildings, or 
in the same locality, are inscribed in both the square 
and the lunar alphabets. Thus the cathedral at Ker- 


been omitted after the name Kvupuaxds. 

4. See R. Devreesse, Le patriarcat d’Antioche, Paris, 1945, 
pp. 288-289; cf. ibid., pp. 121-122. The name of the city 
was changed to Sergiopolis by Anastasius I (A.D. 491-518). 

5. Published by Ch. Diehl, “Un nouveau trésor d’argenterie 
syrienne,” Syria, VII, 1926, pp. 105-122 (not Syria, 1936, as 
M. Bréhier writes, p. 264, n. 1). See also M. C. Ross, “A 
Second Byzantine Silver Treasure from Hamah,” Archae- 


ology, 111, 1950, pp. 162-163. 
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ratin in Syria has two inscriptions in the square alphabet 
which contain dates corresponding to A.D. 504-505 and 
509-510 respectively, and one in the lunar alphabet 
which bears a date corresponding to A.D. 510-511.° 
A tomb in the same place has an inscription in the 
lunar style dated a.p. 531-532 and one in the square 
characters dated a.p. 538-539.’ At Nawa in Syria a 
church has an inscription in the lunar characters dated 
A.D. 598-599, while a convent has one in the square 
forms dated a.p. 598.° The choice of letter forms in 
such cases must have depended on the wish of the 
donor (who might have desired to have his inscription 
either like or unlike an existing one), or on the reper- 
tory or skill of the stone cutter (the square shapes 
would have been easier for some artisans to cut than 
the lunar shapes). Lunar forms would appropriately 
be chosen for a chalice because they would harmonize 
with the rounded contours of the vessel. It may be 
noted, further, that in a number of late texts the same 
inscription exhibits both square and lunar letters.° 

The presence or absence of the “figure eight” liga- 
ture of omicron upsilon cannot really be made a cri- 
terion of date in the case of the Cleveland pieces. This 
ligature does not appear on the Cleveland silver, but 
it does appear on the sixth century Hamah silver. 
Hence M. Bréhier believes that the ligature is charac- 
teristic of inscriptions of the sixth century, and since it 
does not appear on the Cleveland pieces, these must be 
earlier than the Hamah treasure. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to accept this conclusion, since the ligature is 
found on inscriptions as early as the time of the Flavian 
emperors, A.D. 69-96,"° and occurs in texts dating all 
the way from that period to the end of Byzantine 
times. In many cases, the use of the ligature must 
have been dictated by considerations of the space avail- 
able for an inscription, or the ligature could be used 
for calligraphic reasons. Besides, it seems hazardous to 
make a comparison in this respect between the two in- 
scriptions of the Cleveland treasure, in which the letters 
omicron upsilon occur together three times, and each 
time are written separately, and the twenty inscriptions 
of the Hamah treasure, in which omicron upsilon, when 
occurring together, are written out in full twenty-three 
times and in ligature nine times. 

As for the presence of the title preshyteros, which 
M. Bréhier finds significant because, he says, inscrip- 
tions which designate presbyters are rare after the end 
of the fourth century, a search of only two collections 
of inscriptions of Syria has revealed five texts inscribed 


6. Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909, Part 111: Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions, Leyden, 1907-1922 (hereafter cited as 
PAES), nos. 987, 988, 992. 

7. PAES, nos. 994, 995- 

8. PAES, nos. 838, 843. For other examples, see PAES, 
nos. 9, 12, 46, 47. 

9. E.g., PAES, no. 24 (A.D. 624-625), no. 811 (A.D. 565), 
no. 1088 (A.D. 567), no. 1100 (A.D. 609-610), no. 1122 


10. M. Avi-Yonah, “Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions,” 


Quarterly of the Dept. of Antiquities in Palestine, Suppl. to 
IX, 1940, Pp. 
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between A.D. 480 and 605 which are dated by the in- 
cumbency of a presbyter."? 

With regard to the pilgrimage church of St. Sergius 
at Rosafa, M. Bréhier offers the following considera- 
tions: Rosafa was not a bishopric until a.p. 434; the 
inscription on the Cleveland chalice is dated by the in- 
cumbency of a presbyter; hence the inscription must 
be earlier than 434; and the church at Rosafa men- 
tioned by Bishop Alexander implies the existence of a 
pilgrimage church there after the end of the fourth 
century at the earliest. As the reader will have noticed, 
M. Bréhier had not yet, at this point in his study, ad- 
duced any specific and convincing proof that the Cleve- 
land pieces do come from Rosafa, and therefore it 
seems hazardous to date them on the basis of the ec- 
clesiastical status of the town. Moreover, as A. M. 
Schneider has recently pointed out,’? the archaeological 
history of the site is by no means as clear as M. Bréhier 
thought it was. Bishop Alexander’s letter,’* as Schnei- 
der observes, mentions a church which had been built 
recently, and there seems to have been no church of 
any importance before this, for the cult of St. Sergius 
began to spread from Rosafa to other places in Syria 
only in the latter part of the fifth century. In the light 
of this, it is difficult to accept this part of M. Bréhier’s 
argument for an early date for the Cleveland pieces. 

Thus it is not possible, in the present writer’s esti- 
mation, to agree that the Cleveland pieces, on the basis 
of their inscriptions, come from Rosafa and that they 
are to be dated before A.D. 434. Both paleographically 
and in their titulature, the inscriptions could be of the 
sixth century, and there is nothing in them to prove, 
or even suggest or imply, that the church of St. Sergius 
in which they were dedicated was that in Rosafa. There 
is, in fact, no reason to believe from their inscriptions 
that the Cleveland paten and inscribed chalice originally 
belonged together. The name Domnos occurs in both, 
as that of the donor of the paten and as that of the 
donor’s father on the chalice, but this was a common 
name. It is potentially just as significant that the name 
Kyriakos (another common name) appears as the do- 
nor’s name both on the Cleveland chalice and on a cross 
in the Hamah treasure now in the Walters Art Gal- 
lery.** 

There is, indeed, evidence that the Cleveland paten 
did not come from Rosafa. This is found in the last 
part of the inscription on this piece, which M. Bréhier 
was unable to understand. According to M. Bréhier’s 
transcription, the inscription reads as follows: + 


11. PAES, nos. 813, 883, 1211; Publications of an Ameri- 
can Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900, Part 
111: W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, New York, 
1908, nos. 70, 336 A. 

12. “Bericht iiber eine Reise nach Syrien und Jordanien 
(1951),” Nachrichten der Akad. der Wiss. in Géttingen, 1. 
Phil.-hist. Kl., 1952, no. 4, pp. 16-17, with the bibliography 
of the site. 

13. This is in Acta Concil. Oec., ed. E. Schwartz, tom. 1, 
vol. 4, pt. 2, pp. 162-163. 

14. Published by Diehl in Syria, vi1, 1926, pp. 109-110 
and pl. 22. 
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Evfopévos Aduvos vids Zaxéov mpoojvevkev TO 
Lepyiw Following the letters 
xoB, M. Bréhier notes: partie détériorée, lettres 
illisibles. On the photographs which he publishes (pl. 
17, and fig. 3 on p. 260) there appears to be room for 
one letter between the deta and the mu.** The letters 
following the obscured area are all perfectly clear and 
there can be no doubt of the reading. M. Bréhier took 
the unreadable letters to be a word which referred to 
or described the nature of the offering made to St. 
Sergius, but he could not determine what the word 
was. The letters chi omega with a bar above them 
suggest the name of Christ, but it seems impossible to 
explain x(purr)@ in this context, especially in con- 
junction with the letters which follow. It may be sug- 
gested that the letters give the name of the place in 
which stood the church of St. Sergius in which the 
paten was offered. could represent x(@pi)q, fol- 
lowed by the place name in the locative dative, the 
name being, for example, a masculine of the first 
declension with nominative ending in -as and dative 
ending in -q@ (the iota subscript or adscript being easily 
omitted). There is, in fact, a place in the neighborhood 
of Sidon whose (Semitic) name is written (in Latin) 
Benemssin in Crusader records of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.*® This place has not been identified and no other 
references to it seem to be known. It is tempting to 
suppose that the end of the inscription on the Cleveland 
treasure is to be restored x(wpi)@ Ble]vpirwve, “in 
the place (called) Benmisonas,” the Greek translitera- 
tion of the Semitic place name being slightly different 
from the Latin transliteration. Both forms would 
presumably be only approximations of the original (wit- 
ness the variety of the transliterations in modern Euro- 
pean languages of Arabic place names). This equation 
is in the nature of the case by no means certain; but, 
in any event, it seems likely that the end of the inscrip- 
tion contains a place name, and that this place is 
definitely not Rosafa.?* 

To sum up the evidence of the inscriptions on the 
Cleveland silver, the texts themselves do not, by con- 
tents or style of lettering, give decisive evidence of any 
date between the fourth and the sixth or seventh cen- 
turies. On the basis of our present knowledge of the 
lettering, the inscriptions would appear to be not later 
than the end of the sixth century, or the seventh cen- 
tury; they could be as early as the fourth century, but 
there is no reason to think that they must be this early, 
and they resemble sufficiently well the inscriptions on 
silver which is generally assigned to the sixth and 
seventh centuries. It seems certain that A.D. 434 is not 


15. I have not seen the paten itself, as M. Bréhier had. 

16. R. Réhricht, “Studien zur mittelalterlichen Geographie 
und Topographie Syriens,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaes- 
tina-Vereins, X, 1887, p. 277; cf. R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale, Paris, 1927, p. 52. 

17. Four pieces of the Hamah treasure contain the name 
of the place in which the pieces were dedicated (xopn 
Kazepxopaév or Kazpoxopadv). In one case, Syria, Vil, 
1926, p. 107, no. 3), the name follows that of St. Sergius; 
in the other three (ibid., pp. 107-108, nos. 7-9), it follows 


a terminal date for the inscriptions. There is no reason 
to believe, on the basis of the inscriptions, that the pieces 
came from Rosafa, and it seems likely that the paten 
bears the name of another place. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
DUMBARTON OAKS 


A RELIEF OF THE NATIVITY 
AND A GROUP FROM 
AN ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


RUDOLF BERLINER 


The early sixteenth century wooden relief of the 
Nativity (Fig. 1), from Lombardy, in the Art Mu- 
seum of Worcester, Massachusetts, has one particularly 
strange feature: it is divided into at least six parts, 
some or all of which evidently were interchangeable 
with others, so as to make a change of the representa- 
tion possible.* The parts are now fastened to a back- 
ground consisting of two boards on which the sky has 
been painted. The outlines of the parts do not cor- 
respond exactly at all points, so that the lower boards 
are not completely covered. There are occasional voids in 
the representation, e.g., beside the left-hand top corner 
of the piece with the Holy Family. In general, the 
pieces fit so well together as to make it certain that 
they were not originally intended to be exhibited iso- 
lated in space, although too little of their reverse is 
visible to allow any conclusion as to how they were 
held in place in the original state. We can only sup- 
pose that it was done by fastening them against a 
background in such a way as to permit their replace- 
ment without difficulty. It is probable that a frame 
similar to the present one was part of the original 
work, though only parts of it may have survived. The 
pilasters seem to be contemporary with the representa- 
tional carvings, but at least the upper part of the en- 
tablature and part of the base are of a later date. I 
am inclined to believe that the entire base was replaced 
when the relief got its present appearance, which 
hardly happened before the seventeenth century, and 
perhaps as late as the nineteenth century. It seems to 
me that it was at that time that the frame got the 
artificial “worm holes” to cover up the fact that it was 
in part new. 

Works of art have often visualized simultaneously 
more than one moment, or scene, of a story. Either 
the happenings were synchronized into a unified whole 
which is ruled by an imaginary time, or timelessness; 
or no attempt was made to obscure the fact that it was 


the name of the donor or donors. The addition of the place 
name to a dedicatory inscription would of course be highly 
pleasing to local pride. 


1. The measurements of the relief without and with the 
frame are respectively: H. 0.533 and 0.670; W. 0.651 and 
0.813 m.—I am indebted to Messrs. George L. Stout and de 
Beaumont of the Worcester Art Museum and Mr. Albert E. 
Simonson of the Rhode Island School of Design in Providence, 
R. L., for help in my investigation of the relief, and to M. Fr. 
Salet of the Musée de Cluny in Paris for information. 
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a matter of mere expediency to show together what 
should be understood as being separated in time and 
space. On the other hand, there have been works of 
art in which some mechanical device made it possible 
to represent a story, using automatons in the manner 
of living actors; and others which had at least enough 
flexibility of a Protean character to allow participating 
in a quasi-active manner in the re-enactment of a story. 
Much less is known about the last type than about 
automatons. Only some of the information referring 
to figures for the actual theater has been collected and 
discussed in recent times.” The use of relevant figures 
in religious ceremonies remains uninvestigated.* It is 
by good luck that I can relate a story connected with 
the beatified Polish Franciscan, Ladislaus of Gielniéw 
(ca. 1440-1505).* He placed a column with the 
utensils needed for the flagellation of Christ so that 
he could see them while preaching on the subject. At 
a given moment, a figure of Christ, which must have 
been provided with flexible limbs, was undressed and 
bound to the column. The preacher was taking the 
scourges for the actual whipping of the figure when 
he fainted, overcome by emotion. This story is help- 
ful for the understanding of an entire province of 
Christian art which was marked by the desire not 
merely that events should be visually commemorated, 
but that both clergy and laity should be helped to 
identify themselves with the participants of the past, 
but supernaturally timeless, events. Stimulation of the 
“spiritual pilgrimage” was to be supplied to those who 
—less favored than Christ’s contemporaries—must be- 
lieve without seeing him, without even living in the 
presence of the holy places.° We know that during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries sermons could be con- 
nected with representation of the events by living per- 
sons, or with demonstration of works of art. In Stral- 
sund, Germany, for example, in the early sixteenth 


2. Ludwig Geiger, in the 9th ed. of Kultur der Renaissance 
by Jacob Burckhardt, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 130ff.; G. Cohen, 
Histoire de la mise en scéne, Paris, 1926, pp. Xxxvff., 148ff. 

3. For some information and remarks, see Charles Magnin, 
Histoire des marionettes en Europe (1st ed., 1852), Paris, 
1862, pp. 60, 112ff., 286; Theodor Graesse, in J. A. Rom- 
berg, Die Wissenschaften im 19. Jahrhundert, 1, Leipzig, 
1856, p. 632; Alfred Chapuis, Le monde des automates, Paris, 
1928, 1, ch. vi; Frederik Poulsen, in Acta Archaeologica, 
XVI, 1945, pp. 192ff. 

4. Acta Sanctorum. Maius, 1, p. 586, no. 110. 

5. My wording is based upon ch. 35 of Book 3 of Historica 
.. » terrae sanctae elucidatio by Franc. Quaresmius, Antwerp, 
1639. 

6. Florenz Landmann, Das Predigtwesen in Westfalen in 
der letzten Zeit des Mittelalters, Miinster, 1900, p. 113, n. 6. 
For explanation by the preacher of living images shown dur- 
ing a sermon, in 1512, cf. L. Petit de Julleville, Les mystéres, 
Paris, 1880, I, p. 220. 

7. William Lambard, 4 Perambulation of Kent (compiled 
1570, first published 1576), London, 1656, pp. 242f.— 
Martin Luther knew of this Christ and other figures of which 
limbs were movable through hidden mechanisms; see Paul 
Lehfeldt, Luthers Verhaeltnis zu Kunst und Kuenstlern, Ber- 
lin, 1892, pp. 52, 123; Christian Rogge, Luther und die 
Kirchenbilder seiner Zeit, Leipzig, 1912, p. 17. I owe the 
reference to Luther to Ulrich Middeldorf. 

8. “Des béhmischen Herrn Leo’s von Rozmital Reise durch 


century a priest illustrated his sermon on the Passion 
with the demonstration of five or six doll-like figures 
of Christ.* However, as no one has collected the written 
references to this method of preaching, the available 
documentation is not abundant. Yet it is sufficient to 
help us to understand some artistic phenomena. Who, 
after all, if not a preacher, can be supposed to have 
spoken the words accompanying the motions of ap- 
parently animated figures of Christ on the Cross? Did 
not the Crucifix in Boxley (Kent), which was de- 
stroyed in 1538, require verbal explanations of Christ’s 
expressions? It was “. . . of wood, wyer, paste and 
paper a Roode of such exquisite art and excellencie, 
that it not only matched in comlynesse and due pro- 
portion of the parts, the best of the common sort; but 
in strange motion, varietie of gesture, and nimbleness 
of joints, passed all other that before had been seen: 
the same being able to bow down and lift up it self, 
to shake and stirre the hands and feet, to nod the head, 
to rolle the eyes, to wag the chaps, to bend the brows, 
and finally to represent to the eye both the proper mo- 
tion of each member of the body, and also a lively, 
express, and significant shew of a well contented or 
displeased minde; byting the lipp, and gathering a 
frowning, froward, and disdainfull face, when it would 
pretend offence; and shewing a most milde, amiable, 
and smiling cheere and countenance, when it would 
seem to be well pleased. . . .”’ We know that the limbs 
of the Santisimo Cristo de Burgos, a similar Crucifix 
in §. Augustin near Burgos in Spain, were moved in 
a solemn ceremony by priests.° One may take it for 
certain that verbal explanations preceded or accom- 
panied the performance and we can assume also that 
all bona fide performances of other large-sized figures 
of Christ or the Virgin capable of expressing feelings 
or shedding blood or tears were shown in connection 
with a sermon or some prayer service.* Of small-sized 


die Abendlande in den Jahren 1465, 1466, 1467,” which is 
preserved in a Latin version written by one Ssassek, and in 
a German version written by Gabriel Tetzel. Both were pub- 
lished by J. A. Schmeller (Bibl. des literarischen Vereins in 
Stuttgart, Stuttgart, 1844). “Burgos . . . Est monasterium, 
haud procul ab urbe. In eo asservatur crux quaedam; et 
simulacrum hominis, pilis in capite et barba vestitum, afixum 
est. Eius imaginis singula membra magna cum reverentia, 
canentes et omnibus campanis insonantes, sacerdotes attrec- 
tabant” (p. 65). Tetzel calls the figure life-size, neither of 
wood nor stone, with a skin-like surface. Several sculptors 
unsuccessfully tried to determine the material, according to 
P. Henrique Florez, Espatia sagrada, xxvi1, Madrid, 1772, 
pp. 495ff. The Hystoria de como fue hallada la ymagen del 
sancto Crucifixo ... de Burgos (1554), fol. x11, reports 
that the figure was originally without a cross. To my knowl- 
edge this type of Christ figure has not been investigated. 
They are the ones which were attributed to Nicodeme es- 
pecially, provided they were at all believed to be man-made. 
There is, for example, one which could date from the fifteenth 
century over the Passion altar in the cathedral in Palermo 
(F. M. Maggio, Relatione dell’origine del ss. Crocifisso del 
Duomo, Palermo, 1648. G. B. Castellucci, Giornale sacro 
Palermitano, Palermo, 1680, pp. 205, 228). 

g. I do not know of any reason for excluding such bona fide 
exhibitions of figures. Alleged miracles and evident fraudulent 
use are different matters. I repeat, the uses during church 
services of the relevant figures is uninvestigated—In my opin- 
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1. Nativity, relief, wood, Lombard, early xvi century. 
(Courtesy of Worcester, Mass., Art Museum) 


2. Nativity, rear view. (Courtesy of Worcester, Mass., Art Museum) 


3. Nativity, roof-boss, 
xv century. Chancel, 
Nantwich, England 


4. Jacopo della Quercia, 
Madonna and Child. 
(Courtesy of National 
Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Samuel 

H. Kress Collection) 
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ones, or figures like the small thief in the Cluny Mu- 
seum in Paris (Auvergnat, fifteenth to sixteenth cen- 
tury), one cannot be certain whether they did not 
belong to mechanized representations of the Crucifixion 
such as were carried about by showmen.”® That saints’ 
figures with a simulated animation were used as visual 
centers of the festivities on their feast days is evident. 
William Bonflet in Ripon was commissioned in 1518 
to make a statue of St. George to which three arms 
and two heads belonged, in order to represent the saint 
both during and after the fight. with the dragon.”* 
Such a change of the representation required accom- 
paniment by words. 

Not every relevant work of art needed explanations, 
nor represented events which had occurred during a 
short interval of time. The reliquary of 1489 in 
Utrecht represented consecutively the adorations of 
the shepherds and of the Magi.’* It was certainly 
solemnly exhibited on Christmas Day and Epiphany. 
The evidence suggests that the relief in Worcester 
was made for a similar purpose. We know that during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in some churches, 
religious houses, and palatial homes mobile painted or 
modeled representations of the Nativity other than 
créches were used as the center of Christmas celebra- 
tions.** But no existing work of art has up to now been 
known which could be classified with certainty as such 
a Bethlehem, as we may appropriately call these prede- 
cessors of the Christmas créche in accordance with a 
Dutch custom. The relief in Worcester offers this op- 
portunity. The question of whether Nativities, when 
especially made as Bethlehems, were different from 
other representations of the same subject matter, 


ion, in the case of some statues of Christ, intended for the per- 
formance of shedding blood, the receptacle for the fluid has 
been misinterpreted as receptacle for the Host. Prince Joseph 
Clemens of Bavaria in Munich owns such a figure, Tirolean, 
of about 1400. 

10. Edmond Haraucourt, Catalogue des bois (1925), no. 
231; Chapuis, of.cit., pp. 95ff. 

11. Memorials of the Church of SS. Peter and Wilfred, 
Ripon IV, Publ. of the Surtees Society, no. 115, 1908, pp. 
294ff. 

12. J. A. F. Kronenburg, Maria’s Heerlijkheid in Neder- 
land, v, Amsterdam, 1907, pp. 635ff.; my paper in Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, 6th ser., XXX, 1946, p. 270. Stylistically, the 
reliquary belonged in the tradition of the realistic art of 
the French goldsmith-sculptors, of which the so-called “Golden 
Horse” in Altoetting in Bavaria is the main surviving monu- 
ment (Die Kunstdenkmale des Koenigreichs Bayern, 1, Mu- 
nich, 1905, pl. 266). Although it was given to Charles VI 
of France by his queen on New Year’s Day, 1404, and though 
Charles seems to be performing the part of one of the Magi, 
he is in reality represented in a devotional image lacking 
any visible reference to Christmas. 

13. My paper, of.cit., pp. 269ff.—To the best of my knowl- 
edge, no real Flemish Bethlehem has been preserved. I believe 
with J. Casier and P. Bergmans (L’art ancien dans les Flandres, 
Brussels, 1914, I, p. 75, pl. Liv) that the “Bethlehem” of 
the Family Baus in Ypers (Niffle-Anciaux, Les repos de 
Jésus, Namur, 1896, p. 19) was in reality a part of an altar. 
I do not believe the architecture to be entirely authentic. 
In my opinion, the créche in the Franciscan friary in Weert, 
Holland (H. Dausend after J. Boverman in Die Weihnacht- 
skrippe, 6. Jahrbuch, pp. 16ff.) is a composition of the nine- 
teenth century. The architecture is typically romantic; the 


whether their function led to special artistic forms, 
can now at least be answered with reference to one 
concrete work. It reveals itself as belonging to the 
class of works of art with more than one static repre- 
sentation. We have no way of knowing how many 
scenes could be shown, but it is certain that there were 
several of them. What we see cannot have been the 
representation of the very Nativity. The Virgin did 
not crouch to adore the Child. Correspondingly inap- 
propriate for the first solemn moments after the Birth 
are both the crude and burlesque manner in which 
Joseph grasps the leg of the Babe, and the overem- 
phasis laid upon ox and ass. What is shown is probably 
the preparation for placing the Child into the cradle. 
Joseph made it, and the animals, whose breath kept the 
Babe warm in the manger, seem to want to help in 
the transfer.** The annunciation to the shepherds asks 
at least for representation of two of them. There must 
have existed a piece with one or more additional shep- 
herds. 

We do not know from where the carver of the 
relief got the idea of composing it of interchangeable, 
cut-out parts. Our knowledge of the techniques used 
during the Middle Ages for works of the minor arts 
is too scanty for that. It was, of course, known that flat 
painted figures gained in realism and mobility, when 
cut out. Oswald Sirén’® remarked most judiciously that 
Lorenzo Monaco (ca. 1370-ca. 1425) composed his 
Crucifixion in §. Maria dei Cavallieri in Florence of 
such figures “to stir the illusion . . . of immediate 
presence.” We can assume that such figures were oc- 
casionally used for Easter sepulchers and other tem- 
porary representations, but I do not know of any early 


figures may date from the seventeenth century. The earliest 
recorded dates of carved Bethlehems are 1502 and 1537 
respectively. Nothing hints at their having become customary 
long before these dates. We do not know anything of the ap- 
pearance of the Bethlehem in Delft of 1502. The two Bethle- 
hems, which the inventory of the Carmelite nunnery in Bruges 
listed in 1537, were small objects. One of them consisted of 
a group of figures and a separately worked architectural 
structure. It included four pilasters, and was evidently a kind 
of canopy in which the figures stood. If this interpretation 
is correct, then we can be nearly certain of its origin not 
long before 1537 and its execution in Renaissance style. 

14. That some active participation of animals in events 
connected with the Nativity is occasionally represented seems 
to have been generally overlooked. The exception is C. I. P. 
Cave, who drew attention to a fifteenth century roof-boss in 
the chancel at Nantwich, England, in a letter printed in the 
London Times of December 29, 1938. “The Infant is shown 
lying on a cloth whose ends are supported in the mouths of 
the ox and the ass; they are evidently supposed to have taken 
Him from the manger, and they are lowering Him to his 
mother, who is lying on a couch below. . . .” Many years ago, 
Mr. Cave was kind enough to send me the photograph of the 
roof-boss (Fig. 3). In my opinion, the animals wish to 
prevent the removal of the Babe into the cradle. It seems to 
me that Joseph is brandishing his stick. The piece of furniture 
is not a manger.—The fourteenth century must have known 
a story about the horses wishing to participate in the adora- 
tion of the Magi. I have as yet not succeeded in finding a 
literary reference to it, but some representations, e.g., in the 
Providence ivory (Koechlin, no. 348 bis), attest to such a 
story. 

15. Don Lorenzo Monaco, Strasbourg, 1905, p. 90. 
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evidence for such use. Cut-out paper figures as chil- 
dren’s toys were known some time before 1470.*° But 
it seems that the usefulness of cut-out painted and 
interchangeable figures was not generally realized be- 
fore the end of the sixteenth century. On the other 
hand, at least in northern countries, altar shrines often 
showed cut-out reliefs before a naturalistically, or neu- 
trally, painted background from the fourteenth century 
on. But I do not know of any evidence that inter- 
changeable parts were ever used in altar shrines. 

As mentioned before, the present background with 
the painting is not the original one. It is intriguing 
that for the greater part of this background the facade 
of a miniature house was used (Fig. 2). It seems that 
originally the facade had joined to it parts of the roof 
and scaffolding of a two-story shack, the interior of 
which was open to the view. Such architecture could 
not form part of a relief. It could only be intended for 
isolated display in a landscape. We know of no other 
types of work than a créche into which such a group 
of buildings would fit. In a créche, it would aptly rep- 
resent the inhospitable inn of which not even a dilapi- 
dated shack offered a shelter to the Holy Family. The 
conclusion seems obvious, that in the course of time 
—probably between 1600 and 1650—what had origi- 
- nally been a Bethlehem had, in its entirety or with 
some parts, become a part of a real créche. It is at- 
tested in several instances, and it may have happened 
quite often, that independently exhibited statuettes of 
the Child served as a nucleus for developing créches 
after these became customary.” It is probable that oc- 
casionally something analogous happened to Bethle- 
hems. If my interpretation is correct, then the relief in 
Worcester is the first evidence which has become ayail- 
able for such development. What the créche may have 
looked like in detail one can only guess. Any part of 
this Bethlehem which could stand independently could 
easily be used in a créche. There would have been 
several such pieces, including the one which repre- 
sented the first adoration of the Child, and another 
which could replace one of the two preserved pieces 
in the cave, because only such a supposition explains 
why this scene was not carved from a single piece 
of wood. But it might have been that a scene around 
the inn was simply added to the Bethlehem. The 
scale of the house—one can safely assume that it was 
originally somewhat higher—makes it probable that 
it stood in the foreground, and that the scenes in the 
cave were shown in the distance. Historiography of 
the créche deals with many monuments which no 
longer exist and must be reconstructed from vestiges, 
and it is evident that such reconstructions must be 
largely hypothetical. But there must be something to 
base the hypothesis on. In the present case I see no 
way of guessing how it came about that, after the 
discarding of the créche, just those parts of the Bethle- 
hem which are preserved were joined to the facade. 


16. Karl Groeber, Children’s Toys, New York, 1928, p. 
36. 
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Together with the whole of what I call “créche art,” 
the early permanent reconstructions of scenes of the 
Nativity (praesepia) are still so unfamiliar to art his- 
torians that they are not yet accepted as something 
to be reckoned with. The point I make is well illus- 
trated by the discussions of the Goldman-Kress so- 
called Madonna of Humility in the National Gallery 
of Art (Fig. 4). Charles Seymour, Jr., and Hanns 
Swarzenski have exhaustively dealt with it in the 
September 1946 issue of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
(pp. 129ff.). Taking it for granted that no alternative 
exists to the customary interpretation of the subject 
matter, they found it difficult to determine the principal 
view of the group. Like W. R. Valentiner before 
them,** they correctly felt the right-hand side view to 
be the principal one. At least they devoted two illustra- 
tions to it. However, no sculptor aware of the most 
elementary requirements of his art could possibly have 
composed an isolated Madonna of Humility so that 
Mother and Child look strikingly away both from each 
other and from the spectator. Since the front view 
lacks balance to a degree which excludes it as a principal 
one, there remained only the three-quarters view as 
the one intended to face a spectator standing straight 
before the group. No attempt was made in the article 
to demonstrate that an isolated sculpture of the period 
in question could have been intended for exhibition in 
this three-quarters view, #.¢., upon an obliquely dis- 
posed base and with subsequent oblique deployment into 
depth. I doubt that such a demonstration, if attempted, 
could be successful. 

If all possible solutions of a problem prove them- 
selves intrinsically wrong, then the problem was 
wrongly posed. In my opinion, the side view (Seymour 
and Swarzenski, fig. 5; Charles Seymour, Jr., Master- 
pieces of Sculpture, Washington, 1949, p. 55; my 
Fig. 4) is actually the intended principal view. Con- 
sequently, the group can only have been a part of an 
ensemble. As soon as this has been recognized, what 
was baffling before becomes meaningful. The group is 
a fragment of an Adoration of the Magi in form of a 
praesepe, which rose immediately from a floor. The 
group was placed at the extreme right of the scene, 
and the attention of Mother and Child has been di- 
verted from each other. They gaze at the strangers, 
the Virgin with a deep emotion, the Child with aroused 
interest, though not yet ready to move away from 
the Mother and her protection. The Virgin sits im- 
mediately on the floor, not comfortably on a cushion 
as she does in most of the so-called Madonnas of 
Humilty. Both her humility, which found its essential 
expression in her assent to the Incarnation and in the 
fulfillment of her motherly duties, and the poverty of 
the setting are visualized. The low position of the 
Virgin makes it certain that the first king was shown 
kneeling and offering his gift. The two others prob- 
ably stood toward the left end. To counterbalance 


17. It would be easy to quote more examples than I have 
done (0f.cit., p. 269, n. 89). 
18. Burlington Magazine, March 1940, pl. 111 B. 
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them, Joseph might have been placed in a second plane 
in the interval between Mary and the first king. This 
however is hypothetical, especially as we cannot guess 
whether the animals were represented. Nor can it be 
surmised with certainty whether the scene was housed 
in a reproduction of the cave of the Nativity or in a 
room similar to that of Arnolfo da Cambio’s praesepe.”” 
The spectator who, in accordance with the intentions 
of a praesepe, partly imaginatively, partly bodily, ac- 
companied the Magi on their walk toward the Child, 
saw the group of the Virgin at first in a three-quarters 
view before he stood straight before it. This special 
reason explains why the three-quarters view is such an 
elaborated one. 


19. Essays in Honor of Georg Swarzenski, Chicago and 
Berlin, 1952, pp. 51ff. 


We observe here again, as throughout the history 
of créche art, that it posed problems of its own which 
artists had to meet irrespective of their normal style. 
Therefrom springs the difficulty, often the impossibility, 
both of recognizing the hand of individual artists in 
such works, and of dating them in narrow limits with- 
out the help of some documentation. This praesepe 
ranked certainly among the most remarkable ones we 
know of. I beg leave to postpone the attempt of my 
own classification until having been able to test John 
Pope-Hennessy’s suggestion” of a possible authorship 
of Domenico di Niccolé dei Cori. 


MUSEUM OF ART, 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


20. Burlington Magazine, March 1951, p. 98. 
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A. CALDERINI, G. CHIERICI, and C. CECCHELLI, La 
Basilica Maggiore di 8. Lorenzo in Milano, Milan, 
Fondazione Treccani degli Alfieri, 1951. Pp. 295; 
100 pls. 


The Fondazione Treccani degli Alfieri, to which 
we owe the recent basic publication of §. Maria di 
Castelseprio and its frescoes, has celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of its founding by this richly printed mono- 
graph on Milan’s most mysterious church—mysterious 
for the curious lack of documentation of its history, 
for its plan and superstructure, almost unique in the 
Early Christian architecture of Italy, and for the doubt 
whether it was built for orthodox or Arian cult. It 
was as much to solve the problems the church had 
posed as to restore it that the excavations and recon- 
struction work whose results have now been published 
were begun a decade ago. The original commission 
in charge of the work consisted of Aristide Calderini, 
the architect Gino Chierici, and Alberto de Capitani 
d’Arzago. After the untimely death of the last-named 
scholar in 1948, his place on the commission was taken 
by Carlo Cecchelli, who has contributed to the present 
volume the section on the mosaics and frescoes. 

The text opens with Calderini’s essay on “Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Premises,” divided into sections 
on “the location of the basilica in Roman times,” the 
“structural and sculptural remains found in the ex- 
cavations and in the building,” the “fragments of vases 
and lamps recovered in the zone of S. Lorenzo,” and 
“§. Lorenzo in the history of Early Christian Milan.” 
From this we learn the important fact that the church 
had no predecessors, either pagan or Christian, being a 
new construction outside the Porta Ticinensis, in an 
area which included a small pagan cemetery. It was a 
swampy spot and had to be solidified for the founda- 
tions of the church by piles and a large amount of fill 
of the most varied sort. The notable portion of this 
debris represented by architectural fragments of con- 
siderable size has suggested that they came from the 
ruins of the Roman amphitheater—a thesis, however, 
which the excavations have not proved. In fact, much 
of the fill seems to have come from private houses, in 
the form of fragments of mosaic, fresco, and lamps, 
together with fairly numerous pieces of Aretine pottery. 

Chierici’s section on “Architecture” poses first the 
questions an architect would have wished the excava- 
tions to answer: (1) was the church built on a “Tem- 
ple of Hercules” or thermae of the Emperor Maxi- 
mianus; (2) did the main structure precede or follow 
the building of the chapels of S. Ippolito, $. Aquilino, 
and §S. Sisto; (3) is its plan and superstructure Roman 
or Byzantine? Examination of the foundations brought 
the interesting result that the chapel of S. Aquilino was 
planned originally as an external octagon enclosing a 
circular interior, and never built in that form. The 
present “atrium” (chapel of the Addolorata) was in- 
serted later and caused a shift of the structure’s center 


toward the east. The order of construction established 
by Chierici is as follows: the basilica with the apsidal 
chapel of S. Ippolito; S$. Aquilino; the “atrium”; and 
a colonnaded guadriporticus, of which the sixteen col- 
umns of one of its sides (taken from a Roman build- 
ing) remain as the striking feature of the Corso 
Ticinese. The final additions to this original group 
were the chapel of S. Sisto and, in the Middle Ages, 
the Cittadini chapel, extended from the south side of 
the chapel of S. Ippolito. 

Chierici gives a very full account of what was found 
of late Roman and Romanesque date, the latter por- 
tions visible on the exterior in corbel-tables, modilions 
fashioned of beveled bricks, and the reduction of win- 
dow openings; on the interior, in some interesting 
carved ornament. Of the four towers, the northeastern 
one survived the collapse of the original cupola in 1103, 
the fire of 1124, and the fall of the Romanesque 
cupola in 1573; the northwest tower, now the lowest 
of the four, is also of late antique date, though only its 
ground story and the two stories above it remain. The 
southwest tower now bears the Romanesque belfry, 
and the one in the southeast corner was rebuilt in the 
mediaeval reconstruction of the church. 

The square atrium in front of the basilica was an 
original feature, and still existed in the early seven- 
teenth century. Chierici is positive that the original 
cupola was not a dome but a cloister vault, in contrast 
to the opinion hitherto generally held. The chapel of 
S. Ippolito seems too independent of the main plan to 
be only an apse, but whether it was meant to be an 
Imperial tomb-chamber is still a question. The two 
apsidal projections that flank it in the plan may have 
been intended in the original project for prothesis and 
diaconicon, but these functions seem to have been 
provided somewhat later by the building of the octag- 
onal chambers between them and the chapel of S. 
Ippolito. The chapel of S. Aquilino also seems to have 
been an afterthought in its present connection with the 
basilica, being conceived first as a baptistery, and later 
connected by its atrium with an original side entrance 
to the church opening south. Its entrance door-frame 
is Roman, from some building of early Imperial date. 
The large sarcophagus that occupies the left-hand niche 
of the chapel cannot be authenticated as the tomb of 
Galla Placidia, but can be placed on the grounds of 
style ca. A.D. 400. The chapel of S. Sisto, the final 
addition to the Early Christian complex, seems to have 
been begun in the fifth century but not completed until 
about 511, when it was destined to be the sepulcher of 
Bishop Lorenzo I, though it actually received the body 
of his successor, Eustorgio II. 

The reconstruction of the twelfth century must 
have been undertaken soon after the disasters of 1103 
and 1124, if St. Bernard could be lodged at S$. Lorenzo 
when he visited Milan in 1135. Little change was 
made in the chapels of S. Sisto and S. Ippolito, but the 
baptistery, now dedicated to St. Genesius before re- 
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ceiving its present vocable, had its atrium heightened 
and received new fenestration. The Romanesque drum 
and cupola, probably not completed until the early 
thirteenth century, can be reconstructed from paintings 
and drawings, which reveal the design of a highly 
gifted architect who supported his sixteen-sided Lom- 
bard drum, raised on the square plan by squinches, 
with flying buttresses springing from the towers. ‘The 
internal effect, with the central space brilliantly lighted 
from the windows of the drum, must have completely 
outshone the Early Christian interior. The cupola was 
a cloister vault covered with a pyramidal sheath. This 
cupola collapsed in 1573 and was rebuilt in Baroque 
form, together with the general restoration of the 
church by Martino Bassi, though the work was not 
finished until some years after his death (1591), in the 
early seventeenth century. 

The three authors are agreed upon an early date for 
the original S$. Lorenzo, in which they include the 
baptistery, now S. Aquilino, added shortly after, and 
the quadriporticus, but not the chapel of S. Sisto, which 
dates from the end of the fifth century or the early 
sixth. The period which they feel is most surely indi- 
cated is the span of years following the Council of 
Milan in 355, when Constantius II forced the estab- 
lishment of the Arian cult and the election as bishop of 
Auxentius, an Arian from Cappadocia. If the basilica 
was planned and built during the seventeen years of 
Auxentius’ episcopate, and for Arian use, one can more 
easily explain its position outside the walls, its identifica- 
tion with the Portiana which figures among the earliest 
churches of Milan in the letters and Life of St. Am- 
brose, the lack of orthodox interest in its early history 
reflected by its scanty documentation and, finally, its 
singular resemblance to Eastern plans such as those of 
the Martyrium of Seleucia and the Cathedral of Bosra, 
in which connection the Oriental origin of Auxentius 
becomes significant. Chierici points out, however, that 
the probable date of S$. Lorenzo (355-372) puts it 
earlier than any of the existing Eastern edifices which 
have been adduced to prove an Oriental inspiration. 

Cecchelli, author of the final section on the frescoes 
and mosaics, has incidentally provided an excellent 
review of Early Christian mosaics in Italy of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, with valuable bibliography in his 
notes. The existing mosaics of $. Lorenzo are limited 
to the chapel of S. Aquilino and include not only the 
well-known Christ and the Apostles and the pastoral 
scenes, but some newly discovered fragments of two 
highly interesting series of portraits of the Apostles, 
and of twelve patriarchs as their pendants, decorating 
the atrium of the chapel. In one of the pictures of the 
patriarchs, that of Judas, the artist has inserted a sup- 
plementary vignette depicting the meeting of Thamar 
with Judas when she forces recognition by showing 
him his gifts. These mosaics are, according to Cec- 
chelli, by another hand and slightly later than the 
Christ and the Apostles and the pastoral scenes. The 
date he assigns to the whole series is again the episcopate 
of Auxentius, which gives these mosaics additional in- 
terest as Arian creations, and even greater interest 
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perhaps by reason of the absence of any feature that 
could be interpreted as unorthodox. Some preparatory 
sketches have been found on the walls where the mo- 
saics have perished, but these are not of a character 
to warrant considering them cartoons on which the 
mosaicist worked directly. The gallery of the chapel 
was frescoed with an imitation of marble opus sectile. 
The mutilated quadriga of the pastoral mosaics im- 
poses, according to Cecchelli, interpretation as the 
Ascension of Elijah, and he has drawn from this and 
the mosaic decoration as a whole a somewhat labored 
allegory symbolic of baptism. A brief account is also 
given of the mediaeval frescoes brought to light during 
the excavations, of which the most important are a 
Descent from the Cross of ca. 1200 on the outside 
wall of the entrance to the chapel of S. Aquilino, a 
fourteenth century Madonna, a St. Helena of the 
twelfth century, and fragments of the second half of 
the same century discovered in the chapel of the 
Cittadini family. 
C. R. MOREY 
Princeton Untversity 


Mr. Morey, generous as always, has consented to 
my adding to his review a few remarks regarding the 
place of S. Lorenzo within the history of Early Chris- 
tian architecture. In doing so, I shall refer to two 
previous publications, neither of which has so far re- 
ceived sufficient attention: P. Verzone, L’architettura 
religiosa dell’ Alto Medioevo nell Italia settentrionale 
(Milan, 1942), and A. de Capitani d’Arzago, Archi- 
tettura dei secoli quarto e quinto in Alta Italia (s.1. 
et d., but ca. 1945), a thin pamphlet of great impor- 
tance. Chierici, responsible for the architectural chap- 
ters of the volume under review, has indicated the 
decisive problems in a summary chapter as follows: 
the original aspect of the building, its date, and its 
relation to the analogous constructions in the Near East. 
A fourth problem concerns the original function of 
the structure and leads into the complex question of 
the martyria as against the congregational buildings of 
early Christianity. 

The new publication clarifies the major aspects of 
the original structure: the square center part with its 
four exedrae; the enclosing ambulatory of correspond- 
ing tetraconch design, and the galleries; the four 
corner towers; and, finally, the atrium, the colonnaded 
propylaeum with arcuated lintel along the street, and 
the chapels adjoining the ambulatory. For the covering 
of the ambulatories and galleries Chierici proposes 
half-barrel vaults, for the center room a groined vault, 
for the exedrae half-domes. But this entire question of 
the covering had perhaps better be left in suspense. Both 
Verzone and Capitani d’Arzago had thought of flat 
ceilings for the ambulatories and of timber roofs for 
the galleries, and the analogous solutions at S. Vitale 
in Ravenna would seem to support this assumption. 
At the same time, I feel that the center room need 
not have been surmounted by a groined vault. The 
remnants of walls high up on the northeast tower are, 
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contrary to Chierici’s interpretation, far above the 
springing of the suggested groined vault. ‘They may 
just as well indicate squinches or pendentives support- 
ing a dome, possibly wooden;* or could these remnants 
be simply the attachments of the outer walls of the 
square core? Personally, I should like to withhold 
judgment until I have had a chance to inspect these 
remnants im situ. 

The explanatory drawings and photographs, while 
numerous, are not always sufficient to clarify such 
crucial points. Not one drawing, for instance, shows the 
exact relation in level between the remnants of the 
northeast tower and the walls of the core structure, 
or the relative levels in the various parts of the build- 
ing complex. Not one clarifies the bonding of, or 
breaks in, the masonry, and only a small number dif- 
ferentiate the various building periods in plan and 
elevation. 

The date of S. Lorenzo, it will be recalled, has long 
been pushed about, among the sixth (Koethe), the 
fifth (Verzone), and the fourth (Capitani d’Arzago) 
centuries. The three authors of the volume under re- 
view arrive at a date in the third quarter of the fourth 
century by a number of independent conclusions. ‘The 
chapel of S. Sisto with its late fifth century date offers 
a first terminus ante, since it was added to the main 
structure. This would seem to be narrowed down 
considerably by the mosaics of the chapel of S. Aquilino 
and in particular by those in its narthex, which are, 
convincingly in my opinion, datable in the late fourth 
or possibly early fifth century. Since, according to 
Chierici, the narthex of the chapel was built against 
the pre-existing wall of the main structure, this latter 
would by necessity be earlier. The situation, however, 
is somewhat complicated by several factors. First, ac- 
cording to Chierici’s observations, §. Aquilino occupies 
the place of the previously abandoned project of an 
octagonal chapel, and this (the description of the 
foundations and their mutual relation is not quite 
clear) presumably was contemporaneous with the 
main structure. Second, the wall of the main structure, 
at the point where the narthex of S. Aquilino is at- 
tached, is straight instead of curved, and hence seems 
to be prepared for attaching to it a subordinate struc- 
ture; but, to make matters worse, this straight wall 
was erected in a pentimento operation, if an observa- 
tion of Capitani d’Arzago is correct. In any case, the 
date of S. Lorenzo and, hence, its position in the his- 
tory of Early Christian architecture depends so largely 
on its relation to both §. Aquilino and its projected 
octagonal forerunner that it is to be hoped future re- 
search will clarify this crucial point by further in- 
vestigating the juncture both of the respective upper 
walls and of its foundations. It might be equally help- 


1. E. Baldwin Smith, The Dome, Princeton, N. J., 1950, 
pp. 150ff. 

2. XxI (1945), pp. 223ff. 

3. E. Arslan, in Riv. arch, crist., xxii-xxtv (1947-48), 
pp. 367ff. 

4. Preliminary report, E. Ferrario and E. Villa, Basilica 
apostolorum, Milan, 1950. 


ful to work out a chronology of brickwork in Milan 
and its vicinity during the Early Christian period, 
comparable to the tentative sequence established for 
Rome, as employed by this reviewer in his Corpus 
and elaborated upon by a committee of experts in the 
Rivista di archeologia cristiana.” The material furnished 
by the investigations at $. Simpliciano® and S. Nazaro* 
should furnish the basis for a more comprehensive pic- 
ture of the Milanese development. 

All told, at the present state of investigation a fourth 
century date appears to have been made likely for the 
main structure of §. Lorenzo, and this causes a familiar 
and unpleasant problem to rear its ugly head with 
renewed strength—the relation of S. Lorenzo to 
similar tetraconch buildings known from the East: the 
“martyrium” at Antioch-Seleucia; the related struc- 
ture at Apamea; the tetraconch inside the Stoa of 
Hadrian in Athens; the “Great Basilica” at Korykos; 
the “Palaestra” at Perge; the “cathedral” of SS. 
Sergios, Bakchos, and Leontios at Bosra; the mar- 
tyrium at Zwarthnotz in Armenia; and, finally, the 
martyrium at Rusafa and the Sanctuary of the Virgin 
at Dyarbekr-Amida. To this list as previously proposed 
by A. Campbell,® Chierici adds some more examples 
known from older publications: the Red Church at 
PeruStica-Philippopolis, which has been discussed ex- 
tensively by Grabar® and by Frolow;" an allegedly 
similar structure at Adrianople, referred to time and 
again after a rough plan of Choisy® with an improbable 
twelfth century date; and finally, a huge building at 
Canosa known to me so far only in its barest outlines.® 
Tetraconch churches, then, seem to spread from 
Milan to the Balkans and Apulia, to the coastlands 
of Asia Minor and to northern and eastern Syria into 
Mesopotamia. Still, prevailing opinion to the contrary, 
the group is not uniform. To start with, S$. Lorenzo 
stands apart from the rest on a number of counts, 
with the possible exception of the almost unknown 
structure at Canosa. In any case, it differs widely from 
the structures in the East, from the Balkans to Meso- 
potamia. At the present stand of our knowledge, it 
appears to be the only building among its relatives 
which probably dates from the fourth century. It also 
seems to be the only one marked by corner towers. 
All the others appear to be of later date, and all seem 
to have carried either pyramidal timber roofs or pos- 
sibly wooden domes over their center square.*® Yet 
it seems that not even the “Eastern” group is really 
uniform, and that subdivisions could possibly be traced, 
once our knowledge becomes more complete. In the 
Balkans, both Athens and Philippopolis-PeruStica might 
be termed “false tetraconchs,” with the fourth exedra 
being replaced by a simple apse, opposite an elaborate 
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narthex. Again, they appear to be roughly contem- 
porary. Athens has been dated tentatively “not after 
the middle of the fifth century”;** PeruStica, accord- 
ing to Frolow, may date from the second half of the 
fifth century. At the other end of the line, Rusafa 
and Amida in Mesopotamia apparently represent an 
oblong variation on the basic tetraconch type. The core 
of the group, then, as we know it at present—Antioch- 
Seleucia, Apamea, Korykos, Bosra, Perge—appears 
to center near Antioch, and indeed Baldwin Smith*’ 
has rightly stressed that this core, including even 
Rusafa and Amida, belonged to the Patriarchate 
of Antioch. The structures of this core group are 
marked by some further traits: they tend to add a 
chancel, complete with pastophories, to the east end of 
the tetraconch; and at least two of them (Apamea, 
Korykos) mark off the center square as a tetrapylon, 
a martyr’s canopy, by strongly marked L-piers with a 
small apse added. Hence, they stand out as martyria 
of the type so splendidly analyzed by Grabar. Geo- 
graphically, chronologically, structurally, and liturgi- 
cally the “Antiochene” structures form a separate 
group, quite different from S$. Lorenzo in Milan and, 
again, possibly different from a third related group in 
the Balkan countries. 

All this would seem to raise the tired ghost of 
“Orient or Rome” and to renew the seesaw battle of 
the Strzygowski-ites against the champions of rommanita 
and italianita. However, Chierici takes up the more 
recent thesis, which has been so brilliantly formulated 
by Ward Perkins: the art of the Roman Empire forms 
the common basis from which spring, at different times 
from the fourth through the sixth century, and in 
different regions, variations on the old themes. Few 
would quarrel with this over-all approach, which cer- 
tainly need not preclude further investigation into the 
formation of Early Christian architectural types, re- 
gional or otherwise. The very fact that S. Lorenzo 
and the “Antiochene” group appear to be independent 
- of one another (and possibly independent of the Balkan 
structures) raises even more strongly the question 
about the archetype of a plan for which so far no 
specific forerunners have been found on a comparable 
scale and with truly comparable features, either in 
thermal or funerary architecture of the Roman Em- 
pire. Hence, the archetype is presumably of fourth 
century Christian origin. 

Its source might be traced in more than one direc- 
tion. Thinking along the lines suggested by Grabar, 
S. Lorenzo might turn out simply to represent a mar- 
tyrium type which disappeared in the West while per- 
sisting in the East. But then we cannot feel sure that 
S. Lorenzo was laid out as a martyrium. Despite 
Grabar’s brilliant interpretation, the plan and function 
of martyria during the fourth century are not yet quite 
clear, and to conclude from the centralized plan of a 
structure that its function was that of a martyrium is 
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not without its perils. Chierici has found near the 
center of §. Lorenzo what he holds to be the base of 
an enormous altar. But no trace has been found be- 
neath this “altar” of either a tomb or a reliquary, 
as we would expect in a martyrium. At the same time, 
the dedication to St. Lawrence does not appear prior 
to the sixth century, and since even in Rome his cult 
soars to importance only after 430, martyria in his 
honor outside Rome cannot well be earlier than that. 
The assumption, then, that $. Lorenzo was a mar- 
tyrium to start with, need not in my opinion be taken 
for granted, and other explanations to supplement or 
to take the place of the martyrium hypothesis need 
not be excluded. 

One at least might be mentioned as a working 
hypothesis, possibly to be tossed out, but certainly to be 
explored. The tetraconch type as we know it at present 
appears in the East in the sixth century, with particular 
frequency in the Patriarchate of Antioch, and Baldwin 
Smith has already suggested that these monuments 
derive from some fourth century prototype in Antioch. 
Such an archetype would be contemporaneous with 
S. Lorenzo. If we granted this as a likely hypothesis, 
would the tetraconch type in the fourth century by 
any chance be characteristic, not so much of a region, 
but of the capitals of the Empire? Reliable information 
regarding the tetraconch of Adrianople, another fourth 
century Imperial capital, might prove valuable. Cen- 
tralized audience halls with wooden or stone domes 
appear to have been not uncommon in the Imperial 
palaces of the Late Empire,** and a transfer of such 
centralized plans, including tetraconchs, from secular 
into ecclesiastical Imperial architecture would seem 
within the realm of possibility. In fact, such a hypothesis 
would seem to be supported by other factors: the colon- 
naded propylaeum with its entrance surmounted by 
an arcuated lintel that rises in front of S. Lorenzo 
appears to be limited in the fourth and fifth centuries 
to but few examples, such as the Holy Sepulcher in 
Jerusalem and the second Hagia Sophia in Constanti- 
nople; all are foundations linked to the court, and 
indeed there is reason to consider the motif as it ap- 
pears in the fourth and fifth centuries as an Imperial 
prerogative.** In brief, it seems to me worthwhile to 
look further into the influence exerted by the Imperial 
court during the fourth and fifth centuries on the 
formation of the as yet fluid types of church architec- 
ture, and to consider the possibility that in the follow- 
ing centuries these types, so far as they were not 
eliminated, were adapted in plan or in function to dif- 
ferent purposes. In these investigations, $. Lorenzo 
in Milan, as presented in the volume under review, 
ought to occupy a key position. 


RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER 
Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University 
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MARIA VELTE, Die Anwendung der Quadratur und 
Triangulatur bei der Grund- und Aufrissgestaltung 
der gotischen Kirchen (Basler Studien zur Kunst- 
geschichte, edited by Joseph Gantner, vir), Basel, 
Verlag Birkhauser, 1951. Pp. 91; 14 pls., 37 figs. 
9.35 Swiss francs. 


There are two approaches to Gothic architectural 
theory and practice, which may be described roughly 
as the mystical and the scientific. The former has had 
by far the greater number of adherents because it may 
be pursued with a collection of. inaccurate modern 
plans and sections, some drafting equipment, and a 
fertile imagination. The latter is in its primitive stage: 
mysticism has so dominated the field that the sources 
which make objective study possible are mostly unpub- 
lished or undiscovered. A vast fund of late Gothic 
building manuals, parchment drawings, and monu- 
ment archives has attracted only two or three early 
nineteenth century amateurs and a small number of 
scholars of the past two decades. The publication of 
anything new on the subject therefore excites the hope 
that it may be of the second category rather than the 
first. 

While Miss Velte’s book (a dissertation for Basel 
University) was begun under the direction of one of 
the most distinguished of the scientists, the late Otto 
Kletzl, it eludes a simple classification. The first sec- 
tion, a study of the employment of geometrical systems 
in the construction of Gothic towers, is a brilliant con- 
tribution to the subject, pursued with precision and 
respect for the sources. The second, apparently com- 
posed only to fulfill the promise of an overambitious 
title, treats cathedral plans and elevations with a nod 
at the sources and a shrug at the modern literature. 

Fortunately, the greater part of the book is devoted 


to cathedral towers, and the startling discoveries the 


author has made about their design result in the clearest 
and most convincing demonstration of the method of 
quadrangulation yet made. The choice of the tower 
in preference to another element of the Gothic cathe- 
dral is not arbitrary. Among the parchment plans that 
have survived from the late Middle Ages no element 
is more frequently represented, none so rigidly 
formalized in its presentation. Moreover, Miss Velte 
has discovered, in a place at once obvious and unex- 
pected, a key to the hidden geometrical system used 
in tower design. The three Late Gothic mason’s 
manuals that have been published deal almost ex- 
clusively with structural details and, while they are 
frequently cited, they have never been applied literally 
to the analysis of larger elements in the cathedral. 
Miss Velte’s most significant achievement is the com- 
bination of theoretical and graphic sources in a tech- 
nique familiar enough in other fields of art history but 
revolutionary in the study of Gothic theory. 


1. Regensburg, 1486. Republished in von Heideloff, Die 
Bauhiitten des Mittelalters in Deutschland, Nuremberg, 1844; 
A. Reichensperger, Das Buchlein von der Fialen Gerechtigkeit 
von Mathias Roriczer (modern German), Trier, 1845; 
J. Habbel, Des Dombaumeisters u. Buchdruckers Matthdus 
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The earliest of the manuals is Matthaus Roritzer’s 
Buchlein von der Fialen Gerechtigkeit, which demon- 
strates how to figure the elevation of a pinnacle from 
its plan.* Roritzer begins his demonstration with a 
square that represents a schematic line drawing of the 
ground plan. (A square is employed for the sake of 
convenience: the same procedure may be adapted to 
any regular polygon.) To calculate the plan of the 
second story he joins the midpoints of the sides of the 
original figure, creating a second square within it. In 
the same way, the third story plan is drawn within 
the second, and reduction is continued until the plan 
of the smallest and highest element (the spire) is 
established. From the composite plan, the elevation and 
the profiling are calculated with a compass according 
to a traditional rule-of-thumb. Noticing that the Gothic 
tower resembles the pinnacle in its regular plan and 
in the setbacks of the elevation, and that the surviving 
tower drawings represent the plans of the upper stories, 
vaults, and keystone within the ground plan, Miss 
Velte set out to test Roritzer’s rules on the original 
drawings. Since the tower is a far more complex struc- 
ture than the pinnacle, problems arise in the analysis 
of the drawings which did not concern Roritzer. One 
of these, the design of the buttresses, is partially solved 
by the manual of Lorenz Lacher, which gives rules 
for proportioning the length of buttresses in a numerical 
relationship to their width (14:1; 2:1).? But other 
problems, such as finding the width of the buttresses 
to begin with, or the construction of stairwells (which 
are usually hexagonal), have to be solved empirically 
from the drawings, which occasionally provide clues 
in the form of underlying construction lines used in 
establishing the quadrangulation. 

The author quite properly begins her analysis with 
Late Gothic drawings in which the method of quad- 
rangulation may be most convincingly demonstrated: 
two plans for the north tower of St. Stephen’s in 
Vienna, of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, 
which are among the most detailed of their kind and 
which contain traces of the original geometrical scheme. 
From the start the argument is wholly convincing. 
Miss Velte places a square upon the outer walls of the 
plan. A second square inscribed within it falls precisely 
upon the inner surface of the third-story octagon, the 
third square upon the inner surface of the uppermost 
octagon, while the succeeding squares establish the grid 
upon which the vault ribs are designed. The tenth and 
smallest square exactly defines the keystone of the vault. 
Moreover, the width of the buttresses proves to have 
been established by inscribing a square within a square 
whose sides are equal to the thickness of the tower 
walls, while their length is figured in accordance with 
Lacher’s principles of proportion (14:1). The quad- 
rangulation of the pinnacles on the four corners of the 
tower is based on a square, the sides of which are equal 


Roritzer Buchlein . 
of original). 

2. Des Meisters Lorenz Lachers Unterweisung, Nuremberg, 
1516; republished by Reichensperger, Vermischte Schriften 
iiber christliche Kunst, Leipzig, 1856, pp. 133. 
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to the distance between the buttresses of the third-story 
octagon. 

The following analysis employs a late fifteenth cen- 
tury plan of the southern tower of the Cathedral of 
Strassburg. In this incomplete drawing the base of the 
tower is not represented, so Miss Velte has the oppor- 
tunity of reinforcing her argument by pursuing the 
demonstration in reverse. Starting with the smallest 
figure, the keystone, each square is drawn about the 
preceding one until the missing baseline is established. 

In this plan and in the three that follow there are 
pinnacles at the four corners planned on an equilateral 
triangle. The pinnacles house interior stairwells which 
are hexagonal in plan. In each case the hexagon is 
derived from the triangle by geometrical methods. On 
top of the equilateral triangle defined by the plan of 
the pinnacle a second triangle is imposed so as to form 
a six-pointed star within which a hexagon appears. A 
second and third hexagon are inscribed within this 
according to the Roritzer method, and the third pro- 
vides the plan of the stairwell. ‘The architect is given 
a free hand in determining the dimensions of the basic 
triangle-plan. In one case, its side is equal to the side 
of a square in the tower quadrangulation; in others, 
it is equal to the distance between the buttresses of 
the uppermost story of the towers. Still more intricate 
refinements that appear in the demonstrations are im- 
possible to describe without the assistance of plans and 
diagrams. 

Having validated her method with late mediaeval 
examples, Miss Velte turns to the earliest Gothic 
plan, Villard de Honnecourt’s drawing of one of the 
towers of Laon cathedral. Once more the baseline is 
missing, a fact that misled Uberwasser in his attempt 
to reconstruct the quadrangulation. Again building 
outward from the keystone, Miss Velte proves that 
the Roritzer method was in use as early as the thir- 
teenth century, showing that Villard used quadran- 
gulation not only for the major elements of the plan 
but for determining the smallest details: setbacks in 
the window jambs. In her closing study, on the towers 
of Basel cathedral, the author proves that her method 
may be applied also to carefully measured modern 
plans of Gothic structures. 

Miss Velte has made one of the few significant 
contributions to the understanding of Gothic theory in 
presenting a convincing argument based almost entirely 
on data provided by the sources. This is a sizable 
achievement, and it is probably unsporting to complain 
of omissions, but I suggest that the closing section of 
the book might have been devoted preferably to a 
study of the elevations of the towers. Roritzer’s rules 
for developing the elevation of a pinnacle from its plan 
are carefully explained in the Introduction, and it 
is disappointing not to find them tested on the numer- 
ous Late Gothic tower elevations, some of which are 
represented on the same sheet and in the same scale as 
the plans. 


3. Paul Frankl, “The Secret of the Mediaeval Masons,” 
ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, pp. 46ff. 


A valuable result of this study is that it proves a 
consistency in Gothic theory over a period of at least 
three centuries in a broad area of central Europe. It 
demonstrates another instance of the firm mathematical 
foundation of Gothic design: a foundation which is 
chiefly geometrical, though it occasionally seeks sup- 
port from numerical ratios. But Miss Velte’s discoveries 
encourage speculations of a more precise sort which 
suggest certain ways in which Gothic theory and 
practice may be distinguished from the Classical. What 
impressed me most about the tower plans is that they 
employ a geometric method which the mediaeval 
mason cannot have translated into numbers or modules. 
Frankl has already pointed out that in Roritzer’s 
method the area of the square is halved in each step 
of the reduction, and that consequently the sides of — 
a given square are incommensurable with the sides of 
the square within which it is inscribed.* In other words, 
the measurements of the plan of an upper story of a 
Gothic tower may be incommensurable with those of 
the ground plan. Translated into practical terms, this 
means that here, in any case, the Gothic mason did 
not calculate his distances in terms of a unit of measure- 
ment or a “yardstick,” but must have used the com- 
pass, the triangie, or, more likely, strings or chains. 

In another vein, I noted above that the dimensions 
of the basic figure employed in constructing corner 
pinnacles or stairwells may be chosen arbitrarily from 
one of the squares in the central quadrangulation sys- 
tem or from the distance between a given pair of 
buttresses in the tower proper. A system of proportion 
is thus set up between elements that are not con- 
ceptually or structurally related to one another. This 
tendency toward relationship for relationship’s sake 
I have pointed out in connection with the Milan texts,‘ 
where it appears to satisfy an abstract or aesthetic urge 
for proportion even when that proportion is invisible 
and inconsistent with the mathematical logic of the 
design. For all our analysis, a spark of the ineffable 
remains in Gothic architecture to lend encouragement 
to the alchemistic scholar. 

Having so successfully dealt with the Gothic tower 
in sixty pages of text, the author unaccountably at- 
tempts to dispose of the remainder of the cathedral in 
twenty. The problem of geometrical systems in the 
section and plan deserves not only more space but more 
study than Miss Velte has given it. Her performance 
does not reveal her emphatically stated respect for the 
sources, nor does it compensate for her unfamiliarity 
with modern publications in languages other than Ger- 
man. 

The problem lends itself to the technique employed in 
analyzing the tower plans. Some textual foundation is 
provided by the Milan cathedral archives, and many 
original plans and sections are preserved, particularly 
in German and Austrian collections. Studies by Tietze, 
Kletzl, Grimschitz, and others have shown the way 
to the numerous and rich depositories of Gothic draw- 


4. “‘Ars sine scientia nihil est?: Gothic Theory of Archi- 
tecture at the Cathedral of Milan,” ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, 
pp. 104ff. 
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ings, the analysis of which would be of real value.* 
The fact that original construction lines are preserved 
on some of them would surely provide us with more 
information and save us from attempts to squeeze 
more out of the Milan texts. Miss Velte unfortunately 
misses the opportunity to make use of her own method. 
Her source material is drawn exclusively from Milan 
and, while well chosen, it is improperly interpreted. 
In the analysis of the quadrangulation and triangula- 
tion of the section, Stornaloco’s familiar sketch dem- 
onstrating the employment of the equilateral triangle 
provides the principal foundation. The sketch is dis- 
cussed without knowledge of Stornaloco’s explanatory 
text, Beltrami’s original publication, Frankl’s study of 
its practical application, Panofsky’s analysis of the 
mathematics, or my own demonstration of its role in 
the history of the cathedral.® 

From here, Miss Velte proceeds to study sections 
and plans from Milan, Cologne, Laon, and the French 
High Gothic with the help of drawings from Dehio’s 
corpus. It should be evident by now that nothing can 
be gained from exercises performed on unmeasured 
modern drawings in which proportions ,have been 
regularized to suit the fancy of the draughtsman. The 
futility of such a procedure is illustrated by the fact 
that in analyzing the section of Cologne cathedral 
the author proves with the assistance of Dehio’s draw- 
ing that the system of quadrangulation was employed, 
while Dehio himself produced as convincing an argu- 
ment for triangulation." Again, on a section of Milan 
cathedral from the same source, Miss Velte demon- 
strates the use of Stornaloco’s equilateral triangle, al- 
though both the documents and Beltrami’s more ac- 
curate measurements prove that this figure was aban- 
doned at the height of the aisle capitals. 

The discussion of geometry in the section and ge- 
ometry in the plan is carried on as if the two disciplines 
were equally clear to the historian, which is mislead- 
ing. We have learned a little about the former, not 
only from the Milan documents, but from the survival 
of Gothic methods into the Renaissance. About plan 
design we know nothing. It is reasonable to assume 
that since geometry was employed in conceiving al- 
most everything else in the cathedral, it was employed 
in the plan as well; but it is hard to know how and to 
what end. Miss Velte claims that the length of the nave 
is established by a series of two to four squares or 
equilateral triangles with sides equal to the width of the 
nave. The squares are not particularly persuasive. The 


5. K. Rathe, “Ein Architektur-Musterbuch der Spatgotik 
. . . 3” Festschrift der Nationalbibliothek in Wien, Vienna, 
1926, pp. 667ff.; H. Tietze, “Aus der Bauhiitte von St. 
Stephan,” Jhh. d. Kunsthistorischen Samml. in Wien, n.f., Iv, 
1930, pp. 1ff., and v, 1931, pp. 161ff.; O. Kletzl, “Zwei 
Planbearbeitungen des Freiburger Miinsterturmes,” Ober- 
rheinische Kunst, vil, 1936; idem, Die Junker von Prag in 
Strassburg, Frankfurt, 1936; idem, Plan-fragmente aus der 
deutschen Dombauhiitte von Prag in Stuttgart u. Ulm, Stutt- 
gart, 1939; idem, “Die Kressberger Fragmente: zwei Werk- 
risse deutschen Hiittengotik,” Marburger Jbh. f. Kunstwis- 
senschaft, X11, 1944, pp. 129ff.; B. Grimschitz, Hanns 
Puchspaum, Vienna, 1947. An excellent survey of the scholar- 
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argument that Milan and Cologne cathedrals are 
planned by quadrangulation because the nave bays fit 
into two great squares is only a complicated metaphor 
for the simple observation that the proportions are 2:1. 
The triangle scheme is somewhat more plausible and 
perhaps it ought to be tried out properly on Gothic 
drawings and plans. If we follow the analysis of 
Rheims and Amiens, for example, we find that three 
equilateral triangles based on the width of the nave 
establish its length and that each triangle is exactly four 
bays in altitude. Like most hypotheses of its sort, this 
one is as hard to disprove as it is to accept; but, for all 
its aesthetic charm, it seems to me to be impractical. 
The huge triangles do not pass through the piers, and 
serve no purpose except to establish the length of the 
nave. Once they had been laid down, cumbersome cal- 
culations would have been necessary to fit in the bays. 
I am not ready to admit on such slight evidence that 
the Gothic architect would have employed a geometri- 
cal method that could not help him to fix the funda- 
mental elements of the bay system: the piers and but- 
tresses. 

All in all, the last portion of the book does not con- 
tribute much to the study of Gothic theory, though its 
clear statement of the typology of the bay system may 
prove useful. But it would have to be a good deal worse 
than it is to dampen my enthusiasm for the earlier chap- 
ters, which introduce a method that may lead the study 
of Gothic architectural theory out of an impasse. 


JAMES ACKERMAN 
University of California 


WALTER WILLIAM SPENCER COOK and JOosE GUDIOL 
RICART, Pintura y imagineria romanicas (Ars His- 
paniae, Historia universal del arte hispanico, v1), 
Madrid, Editorial Plus-Ultra, 1950. Pp. 404; 449 
ills. $12.00. 


This volume deals with Spanish Romanesque mural 
paintings, panel paintings (chiefly altar frontals), and 
religious imagery in ivory, wood, and stone. Nearly 
everything that I said in reviewing the previous volume 
of the series, covering Spanish Romanesque architecture 
and sculpture, for the March 1952 ART BULLETIN 
applies with equal pertinence to this. It is one of a 
generously produced and magnificently illustrated series, 
aimed at the general reader rather than the specialist, 


ship and bibliography on Gothic theory may be found in 
Kletzl’s review of Thomae’s book (Das Proportionswesen in 
der Gesch, der gotischen Baukunst u. die Frage der Triangula- 
tion, Heidelberg, 1933), published in Zeitschr. f. Kunst- 
geschichte, 1V, 1935, pp. 56ff. 

6. Luca Beltrami, Per la facciata del Duomo di Milano, 
Milan, 1887, part 111; Frankl, of.cit., pp. 51ff.; Panofsky, 
“An Explanation of Stornaloco’s Formula,” ART BULLETIN, 
XXVII, 1945, pp. 61ff.; Ackerman, of.cit., pp. goff. 

7. G. Dehio, Ein Proportionsgesetz der antiken Baukunst, 
Strassburg, 1895, pp. 21ff.; Die kirchliche Baukunst des A bend- 
landes, Stuttgart, 1901, 11, 567. 
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but prepared by specialists of unique knowledge and 
outstanding qualifications. Thirty years ago Walter 
Cook began the publication in this BULLETIN of a series 
of articles on the earliest painted panels of Catalonia, 
in which works of art then scarcely known in this 
country were studied with a profusion of iconographic 
detail. During repeated visits to Spain the country be- 
came a second home to him, and he brought back to 
New York City from each of these journeys an amaz- 
ing photographic record of Spanish mediaeval painting. 
In the task of assembling this material he found an 
indefatigable collaborator in the person of Don José 
Gudiol Ricart, the nephew of Mossén Josep Gudiol i 
Cunill, Curator of the Vich Museum and the pioneer 
student of Catalan mediaeval painting half a century 
ago. The younger Gudiol who, although trained as an 
architect, has chiefly applied his ingenious and energetic 
talents to the history of art, and is now director of the 
Instituto Amatller de Arte Hispanico in Barcelona, has 
built up the largest photographic archive of Spanish art 
in existence. Thus, while popular and general in con- 
cept, Pintura y imagineria romanicas is based upon 
exhaustive study going back three decades and upon 
singularly fine photographic resources. 

The apsidal decorations from Santa Maria de Mur, 
now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the paintings 
from San Pedro de Arlanza—including a singularly 
ferocious lion—and the great Crucifix from the con- 
vent of Santa Clara in Palencia, now in the Cloisters 
in New York, have given American students some 
taste of this majestic and highly stylized art. Neverthe- 
less, it is chiefly in the Barcelona museums and in scat- 
tered churches throughout Spain that one finds the 
record of this phase of the Middle Ages. ‘The first vol- 
ume of Chandler R. Post’s History of Spanish Paint- 
ing, and Charles L. Kuhn’s Romanesque Mural Paint- 
ing of Catalonia, deal with parts of the subject in far 
greater detail, but neither there nor anywhere else does 
one find such a wealth of illustrations so well repro- 
duced as in this latest work. The text of Pimtura y 
imagineria romanicas is purely descriptive, without de- 
tailed consideration of origins, style, or iconography, 
but it tells what exists and lets the plates do the rest. 
As with the preceding architectural volume of Ars 
Hispaniae, one can safely say that in no other single 
volume readily available today can so fine and repre- 
sentative a series of illustrations be found. 


WALTER MUIR WHITEHILL 
Boston Atheneum 


The Drawings of Nicolas Poussin, Catalogue Raisonné, 
edited by Walter Friedlaender, Part u: History, 
Romance, Allegories (in collaboration with Anthony 
Blunt and Rudolf Wittkower), London, The War- 
burg Institute, 1949. Pp. 27; 47 pls. 2£ ros. 


The first volume of Professor Friedlaender’s Cata- 
logue Raisonné of Poussin’s drawings appeared as long 
ago as 1939. It contained Biblical subjects, including 
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the Seven Sacraments. Ten years later, after the vicissi- 
tudes and postponements of war, the second volume, 
the subject of this review, was published with the dis- 
tinguished collaboration of Messrs. Blunt and Witt- 
kower. A third part, Mythologies, has been completed 
and should appear shortly. There remain Parts 1v and 
v, the landscape drawings and those after the antique. 
These volumes are under way, and we may hope for 
their appearance in the not far distant future. Their 
publication will complete what has been called with 
good reason “one of the most serious and important 
works on a great master which have appeared in the 
last quarter of a century.” 

For no painter is a knowledge of his drawings and 
preliminary sketches more essential to a critical under- 
standing of his finished paintings than for Poussin. “For 
with him,” writes Professor Friedlaender in the general 
Preface to the catalogue in Part 1, “the distance trav- 
elled between the first idea of a composition, often 
thrown roughly on the paper, and the finished painting, 
in which the didactic intention is worked out to the 
most lucid perfection, is greater than with almost any 
other artist.” —These words are an admirable text, so 
to speak, for the two volumes that have appeared, 
making clear as they do that the ultimate function of 
this Catalogue Ratsonné, as conceived by its famous 
parent editor, is to illuminate to the fullest extent our 
comprehension of Poussin’s genius at work. 

This second volume deals with subjects from ancient 
history and from Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata, and 
also includes a few allegories, the famous Dance of 
Human Life among them, the studio drawings for 
frontispieces for editions of Virgil and Horace executed 
during Poussin’s visit to Paris, and a few other odds 
and ends. Both plates and drawings are numbered con- 
tinuously with the first volume. Fifty original draw- 
ings are included, as well as twenty-four which may 
have been executed by members of Poussin’s immediate 
circle, most of these based on his original compositions 
and some of them finished studio works like the British 
Museum drawing of the Schoolmaster of Falerii, or the 
Windsor drawing of Armida carrying the sleeping 
Rinaldo to her chariot, which fits Bellori’s description 
so exactly, though he does not say that he is describing 
a drawing rather than a painting. 

The text is admirably concise, thorough, and clear, 
and bears at all points the mark of scrupulous and 
authoritative scholarship. The drawings, as in the first 
volume, are arranged according to subject, not chrono- 
logically. Where there are one or more preparatory 
drawings for a painting, there is often illuminating 
criticism of the relation between the first conception of 
the theme and its final realization. And whatever the 
theme—the Saving of Pyrrhus, the Death of Germani- 
cus, the Rape of the Sabines—one has a clearer insight 
into what Poussin meant by his famous distinction 
between the “aspect” and the “prospect,” between the 
first impression of a subject and its long contemplation. 
Where several drawings exist for a painting (or where 
there is a sequence of drawings, with no painting per- 
haps ever intended) the development of the subject in 
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Poussin’s mind becomes especially interesting, and one 
can follow the process of creative contemplation from 
the first sketch to the abstemious clarity and heightened 
import of the finished painting. Documentary and 
stylistic evidence provide reliable dating for the draw- 
ings, and there are short and useful summaries of what 
is known or surmised about the various versions of the 
paintings. 

In his Preface to the first volume, Professor Fried- 
laender promised a general introduction that would 
discuss the main problems concerning Poussin’s draw- 
ings, including “his different styles of drawing at var- 
ious periods, his methods of working out a composition, 
the particular relation of drawings to paintings, his use 
of the antique, of Raphael, etc.” Such a critical essay, 
long needed, would be invaluable, particularly in its 
discussion of the stylistic development of Poussin’s 
drawings and in its estimate of their aesthetic quality, 
and we may hope that it will find a place in one of the 
final volumes. For the rest, a good deal of what Pro- 
fessor Friedlaender promised is actually subsumed in 
the Catalogue, where much is said about the working- 
out of particular compositions and of the relation of 
drawings to paintings, and where we are also kept 
constantly aware of Poussin’s debt to the antique. And 
although we must wait for the essay on Poussin as a 
draughtsman for a fuller treatment of his development 
and skill, there are in the present volume suggestive, 
brief descriptions of the style of Poussin’s drawings 
during the successive decades of his work. On another 
and equally important side, this volume deals compre- 
hensively with Poussin’s use of his historical sources. 
Statius, Ovid, Plutarch, Livy, Lucian, Virgil, Valerius 
Maximus, Tacitus, and perhaps Apuleius are the an- 
cient authors alone from whose texts Poussin gathered 
subjects for these drawings. And in their range of sub- 
ject matter, the variety of their human action, and the 
power or subtlety with which they express human 
emotion they proclaim Poussin, if one may once more 
recall Bernini’s estimate of him, the “grande istoriatore 
e grande favoleggiatore,” and the incarnation of his 
own humanist doctrine that painting is the imitation 
of human action and that, without action, lines and 
colors avail nothing. 

The reviewer has only a particle of information to 
add to the rich matter in the book. In the collection of 
M. Jacques Combe in Paris is a painting of Rinaldo 
abandoning Armida, attributed to Francois Verdier, 
which is based squarely on the two fine Rinaldo draw- 
ings in the Louvre (Nos. 757 and 758; pls. 113 and 112 
in the Catalogue). The general composition and iconog- 
raphy of the painting come from No. 757, a wonderfully 
luminous drawing which shows Armida swooning on the 
left before a background of trees and rocky cliff with a 
building at the top, while to the right the two knights 
hurry the reluctant Rinaldo to the boat in which the 
maiden waits who has brought them to Armida’s island. 
In both drawing and painting, there is also a view at 
the right over the sea toward a mountain or rock 
formation of the same general contour. But the precise 
arrangement of the figures in the group of Rinaldo 
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and the knights is directly taken from the other draw- 
ing, No. 758, which shows only this part of the scene. 
A further point may be worth noting. The Louvre 
drawing, No. 32435 (Cat. No. 144) is, as the Cata- 
logue says, a study for the painting made about 1637 
for Jacques Stella and now known in several copies; it 
differs from the painting, however, in a few details and 
matters of composition. The drawing, a very fine one, 
had the honor of being engraved by Charles Massé in 
the seventeenth century. The Stella painting was also 
engraved: in the seventeenth century by Guillaume 
Chasteau and in the eighteenth by Philippe Simonneau. 

One might add that the painting in the collection of 
Lord Scarsdale at Kedlestone Hall (p. 21) which 
has always gone as a Rinaldo and Armida is not neces- 
sarily that, because the knights who in all certain ver- 
sions of this scene discover the lovers are, at least to 
judge from a good photograph, absent; nor is Rinaldo, 
as Tasso describes him, reclining in the lap of his 
mistress and holding a mirror into which she looks as 
she arranges her hair. Instead, a warrior stands before 
a seated nude woman (Armida in this scene is nearly 
always at least partly clothed), holding his shield as 
her mirror, while behind her are three nude female 
figures, two standing, one kneeling, who do not ap- 
pear in Tasso. The painting might better be called a 
Toilet of Venus, with Mars holding the mirror and the 
three Graces in attendance, one of whom assists Venus 
with her coiffure. 

As this review goes to press, Professor Friedlaender 
has just celebrated his eightieth birthday. In 1952 
Harvard University Press brought out his David to 
Delacroix, translated from the earlier German edition. 
This year Princeton University Press will publish his 
important new book on Caravaggio. Within the next 
five years or so, three new volumes will complete the 
great Catalogue Raisonné of Poussin’s drawings. I hope 
I may be permitted in the name of all historians of art 
in America to congratulate Professor Friedlaender, at 
the beginning of his eighty-first year, on the inexhausti- 
ble fountain of his scholarship. 


RENSSELAER W. LEE 
Columbia University 


A. HYATT MAYOR, Giovanni Battista Piranesi, New 
York, H. Bittner and Company, 1952. Pp. 41; 138 
pls. $12.00. 


In a lively essay of thirty-three compact pages, the 
curator of prints at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has limned a vivid portrait of the picturesque eighteenth 
century etcher Piranesi and astutely assessed the achieve- 
ments and limitations of his genius. Mr. Mayor’s new 
book is a fitting sequel to his works on stage design and 
on the Bibiena family, for it is out of these traditions 
that Piranesi in part stems. Like these earlier books, it 
is one of the tastefully designed and well-presented 
volumes published by Herbert Bittner, which rank high 
among American art books. Like them, it also places 
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the main emphasis on the illustrations, but the superior 
quality of the introductory text makes of it much more 
than a picture book, although it functions admirably on 
this level. Attractive to a wide audience, it simulta- 
neously commands and rewards the attention of the 
specialized student. 

Mr. Mayor presents in concise and exceedingly read- 
able form the salient facts of Piranesi’s life and work, 
including the not inconsiderable information accumu- 
lated during the three decades that have passed since 
the appearance of Hind’s useful critical study and of the 
slightly earlier, more comprehensive work in French 
by Focillon. He has, in short, made accessible in one 
place a well-balanced view of Piranesi in all his aspects, 
considering him as etcher and draughtsman, archaeol- 
ogist and theorist, architect and decorator. Mr. Mayor’s 
interpretation of Piranesi’s place in the history of art is 
sound and definitive, placing new stress on his role in 
the formation of the Empire style and his revival of 
Egyptian ornament. In no sense is the book a mere 
réchauffé. New points are unobtrusively interwoven 
into the existing fabric of facts, the illustrations include 
some interesting unknown drawings, and the subject 
of Piranesi and his art, projected against the back- 
ground of the author’s knowledge of the graphic arts 
and illuminated by his brilliant critical gift, gains im- 
measurably. Furthermore, Mr. Mayor writes with 
style. He is a master of the evocative phrase and trans- 
lates visual impressions into words with rare facility. 
The frenetic figures wandering amid Piranesi’s ruins 
are described as “moth-like tatters of mankind who 
flutter up and down the crumbling great walls . . . too 
weak even to deface what their giant ancestors had 
erected.” A perceptive account of Piranesi’s archaeologi- 
cal methods concludes with this remarkable apprecia- 
tion: “He went at Rome’s weedy lumps of ruin like an 
anatomist at a cadaver, stripping, sectioning, sawing 
until he had established the structure in all its layers 
and functions. Sometimes he removed accretions from 
columns imbedded in the slums of Rome until he laid 
them bare like bones in a loneliness of sand. His method 
is the method of autopsy and his books rank with the 
great books of anatomy, for he was the first, and re- 
mains the most dramatic dissector of ruin.” 

There is a handy table of main events and publica- 
tions; also a selected bibliography, helpfully annotated 
for the student and collector interested in pursuing 
sources and ultimate details. In the listing of Legrand’s 
Notice historique sur la vie et les euvres de G. B. 
Piranesi, Ms 5968 in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
it would have been helpful to note that this important 
source has conveniently been printed in its entirety in 
Morazzoni, Giovan Battista Piranesi, Milan, 1920. 

The 138 illustrations are of excellent quality and 
testify to the effectiveness of the offset method of repro- 
duction when it is painstakingly employed. At almost 
any opening of the book, one is struck by the careful 
arrangement of the beautifully paired plates, com- 
panioned for varying effects of contrast and balance. 
Slightly more than one hundred of the illustrations are 
devoted to the etchings, so that the reader has before 
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him about a tenth of the total number of plates turned 
out by Piranesi, whose prolific etching needle more 
than matched the combined output of all his Italian 
contemporaries, The selection is well made, with appro- 
priate emphasis on the most beautiful and dramatic of 
Piranesi’s Views of Rome which, produced as they 
were over a period of thirty-five years, record the 
artistic progress of the etcher. The first issue of Pira- 
nesi’s Prisons, which modern taste ranks as his supreme 
achievement, is illustrated in its entirety. With one 
exception, all the reproductions of the etchings were 
made from the unusually fine impressions in Mr. 
Mayor’s charge at the Metropolitan Museum. Despite 
the necessarily great reduction in size, the illustrations 
still do a good job of suggesting the impressiveness and 
some of the brilliance of the original prints. There 
exists no series of Piranesi illustrations comparable 
either in quality or in quantity. The occasional inclu- 
sion of a full-sized or enlarged detail provides an oppor- 
tunity to judge the quality and character of Piranesi’s 
graphic stroke more intimately. Inserted at appropriate 
intervals within the chronological sequence of the 
etchings are eighteen drawings and nine photographs 
of Piranesi’s only surviving piece of architecture, the 
church of Santa Maria Aventina in Rome. 

The drawings which are discussed and illustrated 
have all been selected from American collections. Al- 
though this restriction is obviously intentional, the view 
of Piranesi as a draughtsman would have gained by 
the addition of a few European examples, particularly 
of the compositions in the British Museum. Mr. 
Mayor’s suggestion that some of the academic studies 
in the collection of the late Mrs. Morgan, now on 
deposit in the Morgan Library, may well be from the 
hand of Jean Barbault is a logical one, but anyone 
pursuing the matter further will also want to keep in 
mind the names of others of Piranesi’s assistants. There 
is, for instance, Dolcibene, whom Legrand mentions as 
having spent seven or eight years drawing figures, re- 
liefs, and architectural accessories for Piranesi. Those 
who follow the fate of Piranesi’s drawings in the art 
market may be interested to know that the small pre- 
liminary sketch for the altar of Santa Maria Aventina, 
which belonged to Mr. Walter Schatzki when this book 
was in publication, has now joined the finished study in 
the Morgan Library. Mr. Mayor also identifies a dash- 
ing pen sketch, another drawing formerly belonging 
to Mr. Schatzki and now in a private collection, as 
“probably for the facade of Santa Maria Aventina.” 
It seems well to qualify this identification, for the rela- 
tionship between the sketch and the building, even 
allowing for the alterations of 1850, does not appear 
conclusive. Furthermore, there is a decided difference 
between the date of a presumed drawing for the re- 
modeling of Santa Maria Aventina, which got under 
way late in 1764, and the date of the inscription on 
the other side of this sheet. The latter, as Mr. Mayor 
points out, has to do with the papal remission of cus- 
tom duties on the paper required for the printing of Le 
antichita romane and thus dates after 1752 and before 
1756. Although Piranesi drew on anything and every- 
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thing that came to hand, so that he could have con- 
ceivably utilized such an out-of-date document, the 
discrepancy of eight to twelve years between recto and 
verso of this sheet, linked with the vague relation of 
sketch and actual facade, gives one pause. 

There is, interestingly enough, a very definite pros- 
pect of our learning more about Piranesi’s work in 
connection with Santa Maria Aventina. Just as Mr. 
Mayor’s text was committed to the printer, the Avery 
Library of Columbia University acquired the original 
specifications and accounts for the remodeling project 
on this church which Piranesi undertook for the 
Knights of Malta. A manuscript of 384 pages, it 
should be of the greatest interest to students of Piranesi 
and to architectural historians generally, especially in- 
asmuch as they already have access in this country to 
all the known architectural drawings, which, with one 
exception, are preserved in the Morgan Collection. 

Two interesting chapters follow Mr. Mayor’s dis- 
cussion of Piranesi’s life and work. In the first, he rounds 
up the succession of critical opinions on Piranesi over 
a period of a century and a half, beginning with the 
remarks of his first biographer Bianconi and running 
through the modern point of view as interpreted by 
Aldous Huxley. In addition to such familiar passages 
as that from De Quincey’s Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater and the extravagant words of Horace 
Walpole, the author has also ferreted out the comment 
of such unexpected people as Smollett. Quite as signifi- 
cant is the discussion of the obvious authorities, Bartsch, 
for example, who ignored Piranesi. 

In the last chapter, Mr. Mayor as a print specialist 
makes an all too brief series of practical observations 
directed to the collector. He calls attention to and ex- 
plains the peculiarity of Piranesi’s prints, where later 
impressions, contrary to the general rule, are darker 
than the early ones, and he lists various additional clues 
for distinguishing early and late impressions of the 
popular Views of Rome. While he omits any reference 
to the useful evidence of watermarks, he refers the 
collector generally to Mr. Hind’s catalogue, which 
goes into this matter with some thoroughness. Typi- 
cally informative is his explanation that Piranesi’s 
manner of etching with parallel- rather than cross- 
hatching made for the durability of his copper plates, 
which furnished unprecedented editions of 4,000 im- 
pressions each. Mr. Mayor cites this figure from the 
artist’s own estimate made in his Lettere di giusti- 
ficazione. If, however, the anecdote related by Le- 
grand is accurate, Piranesi on another occasion calcu- 
lated a smaller but still remarkable run. Apropos of 
the infinite pains, he, the most impatient of men, took 
in the stopping-out and biting of a plate, a process 
sometimes repeated up to ten or twelve times, he re- 
marked to an assistant that such efforts were justified 
since it must be kept in mind that he was really 
“making three thousand drawings at one time.” 


1. Georges Riat, Gustave Courbet, peintre, Paris, 1906. 
2. Riat, of.cit., p. 228; Mack, p. 202. 
3. Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1v 
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Mr. Mayor’s hints to the collector of Piranesi prints 
do not begin to tap the vast reserve of his technical 
knowledge, and it is to be hoped that he will some day 
find time to set down some of the information he dis- 
penses so generously to visitors of his print room. Such 
a book would be a worthy successor to his predecessor’s 
How Prints Look. 
FELICE STAMPFLE 
The Pierpont Morgan Library 


GERSTLE MACK, Gustave Courbet, New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. 406; 60 illus. $6.00. 


The publication of Mr. Gerstle Mack’s latest vol- 
ume in his series of biographies of modern French 
painters is, from a certain point of view, no doubt 
justified; apart from being the first monograph in 
English on the subject, it contains most of the relevant 
material to be found in the earlier biographies of 
Courbet, and even improves on them by adding some 
new, if not very momentous, facts to those already 
known. Mr. Mack’s study is also more concise and 
therefore more readable than the often somewhat 
lengthy accounts of his predecessors, although it seems 
less well written than his previous volumes on Cézanne 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. The general reader will enjoy 
it nonetheless, and insofar as the book is intended only 
for him there can be no serious objection to it. The 
more expert reader, on the other hand, will soon 
note how heavily the author leans upon his predeces- 
sors, especially Georges Riat.* Mr. Mack often uses 
the same disposition of the material, the same descrip- 
tion of scenes and situations, and sometimes even the 
same interpretation of character traits and attitudes. 
Here is one example out of many: “. . . le peintre se 
croit philosophe, comme il se croit musicien. De 1a 
viendront tous ses déboires, en art comme en politique,” 
writes Riat (p. 80). “Just as he had claimed, with 
little warrant though harmlessly enough, to be an ex- 
pert in music, so did he assume the réles of politician 
and social philosopher with even less justification” says 
Mr. Mack (p. 55). In one instance, at least, he 
even uses the same misspelling of a proper name 
(“Countess Karoly” instead of “Countess K4rolyi’’).? 

The author’s reading is quite adequate so far as 
the strictly biographical material is concerned, al- 
though, most surprisingly, he does not know Meyer 
Schapiro’s essay on “Courbet and Popular Imagery,” 
one of the most important contributions to the literature 
on his subject;* it is not even mentioned in his bibli- 
ography. Studies such as Oliver Larkin’s “Courbet 
and His Contemporaries”* or Professor Boas’s sym- 
posium on Courbet® are cited, but the author seems 
rather indifferent to them. 

The book’s worst shortcoming is lack of perspective. 
Aggrandizement of their subjects is a common and 


(1940-41). 
4. Science and Society, 111 (1939). 
5. Courbet and the Naturalistic Movement, Baltimore, 1938. 
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easily understandable tendency of biographers; with 
Mr. Mack, however, this leads to a departure from the 
facts and results in a somewhat distorted portrait of his 
hero. Courbet appears as the central figure on the his- 
torical scene and as the chief actor involved in a 
dramatic conflict between two clear-cut principles, 
whereas the real situation was far more complex. ‘The 
artistic factors operative around the middle of the last 
century in France were numerous and extremely in- 
tricate; the stylistic tendency represented by Courbet 
was but one component in a richly woven texture. 
There were, first of all, Delacroix and the Romantics, 
partly his followers, partly the representatives of a 
diluted, vulgarized romanticism, the caterers for the 
higher bourgeoisie, which had by this time appropriated 
the anti-Classical style and made it presentable in the 
drawing rooms and acceptable to the Academy. There 
was Ingres with his pupils, allies, and protégés, the 
god and demigods of the academic heaven. It was in 
their studios and classes that the standards were laid 
down by which the official art of the next one or two 
generations in Europe was to be governed. The spirit 
of Ingres, however, was propagated not only by his 
pupils, direct and indirect, not only by his colleagues 
and successors in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the Flan- 
drins and Lehmanns, the Cabanels and Gérdmes, but 
also by the heads of the private studios, the Coutures 
and Gleyres, and to some extent even by the fashion- 
able painters of the day, the favorites of high finance, 
the Bouguereaus and Baudrys. Through all these 
channels, the influence of the art machine of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts was percolating, with diminishing 
power but without interruption, down to the first _Im- 
pressionists. Mr. Mack’s failure to analyze Courbet’s 
relationship to this tradition produces an extremely de- 


‘fective picture of the scope and limitations of Courbet’s 


art. 

Courbet opposed romanticism as well as classicism; 
to him, both were merely two different forms of the 
same idealistic trend. And the public and the critics 
themselves, though sharply divided into two camps be- 
hind Delacroix and Ingres, respectively, felt that the 
antagonism between these masters had nothing of the 
disquieting nature of Courbet’s revolt. Romanticism 
meant the definite end of the art of Versailles and the 
Dixhuitiéme, but it was still the art of “decent,” if not 
highborn, people. The naturalism of Courbet, on the 
other hand, signified a basic change, a transformation 
of the very idea of.-art, till it became not merely the 
lingo of unwashed plebeians, but an unconcealed 
weapon in the struggle between the classes. There was, 
of course, a certain affinity between Courbet and 
Delacroix, but Courbet was quite aware of the decisive 
cleavage between them. He knew that it was not 
merely a difference of style, but an abyss between two 
worlds, which separated his own aims and aspirations 
from the idealism and romanticism of his age. Nature, 
empirical reality, everyday experience meant to him 
simply truth and honesty; and he was utterly unable 
to differentiate between sincerity in art and sincerity 


in politics. In his vocabulary, realism stood for progress 
and democracy, classicism for deceit and reaction. 

In the complex, richly differentiated mid-century 
situation, Courbet was, of course, by no means alone in 
fighting the battle of naturalism against antiquated 
traditions and empty conventions. He had on his side, 
to start with, the Barbizon painters and Corot; their 
art was, however, too deeply rooted in the past and 
too obviously connected with romanticism to be re- 
garded as particularly alarming, and they were content, 
furthermore, to paint landscapes, usually on a rather 
modest scale, foregoing all competition with official 
art. Courbet’s artistic claims, on the other hand, were 
by no means modest. He painted figure compositions 
on defiantly huge canvases. There was also, of course, 
Millet; and there was, above all, Daumier. But the 
latter appeared only as a lithographer, that is, a kind 
of journalist, whose directness was readily excused. 
The former was, it is true, keenly criticized for his 
commonplace subjects and his crude technique but, 
being less obtrusive and self-assertive, he aroused less 
opposition than Courbet and was less of a target for 
concentrated attack. The contemporary public realized 
with perfect flair that his sentimentality and personal 
piety prevented him from becoming a source of real 
danger. And, finally, there appeared, toward 1860, 
the precursors and first representatives of impression- 
ism, Boudin and Jongkind, Manet and Monet, painters 
who were perfectly aware of their indebtedness to 
Courbet, and who, in turn, impressed Courbet himself. 
There was, perhaps, only one tendency in the art 
of his day, the stereotyped romanticism of Meissonier’s 
elaborate anecdotal painting, to which Courbet had no 
direct relation, although the anecdote was by no means 
entirely foreign to his art. 

It was a state of affairs of the utmost complexity, 
expressed not only in the contiguity of the different 
artistic tendencies and tastes, but also in the heteroge- 
neous factors involved in every one of these tendencies. 
It makes no sense to speak of classicism, romanticism, 
realism, or of conformism and activism, in this period 
without observing that all these tendencies were not 
only opposing but also influencing each other. We are 
bound to form an altogether wrong idea of the actual 
situation if we forget that, with ambiguous and in- 
volved conditions such as these, art history gives an 
even less adequate picture of what really happened 
than it does in other epochs; that written history is 
one thing, and lived, directly experienced history an- 
other; that the significance of an artist for the con- 
temporary world and for posterity are two completely 
different magnitudes; that Delaroche, Cabanel, or 
Baudry were for most of their contemporaries not only 
far more important but also far more concrete realities 
than Courbet, the obscure, vulgar, unmanageable fel- 
low from somewhere in the country with those ex- 
asperatingly bad manners and, what was as unfortu- 
nate, an artistic handwriting. One has to study Courbet 
in this context, which Mr. Mack really fails to do, in 
order to understand not only the implications of his 
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art, the aims and aberrations of his artistic develop- 
ment, but also his personal idiosyncrasies and oddities. 
It is not enough to know that he defied and despised 
the contemporary public and all that he understood by 
their idealism; one must also know that he could not 
stop thinking of them, and that the incessant noise he 
made was partly an effort to gain attention, partly 
the whistling in the dark of a man who hates to be 
alone. 

Courbet’s art itself is far from homogeneous and 
even in quality. Besides the great naturalistic pictures, 
the Burial at Ornans, the Stonebreakers, and the 
Studio, which remain his most important achievements, 
there are the early paintings, the Lovers in the Country 
(1845) or the Man with the Pipe (1846), which are 
definitely romantic in character; there are works of 
a crude and naive realism, like the Wrestlers (1853), 
which have more in common with primitive popular 
imagery than with the artist’s epoch-making, revolu- 
tionary style; there are the nudes, La Femme aux bas 
blancs (about 1861), the Femme couchée nue (1862), 
Les Dormeuses (1866), or La Femme 4 la vogue 
(1868), whose eroticism is not very different from 
the manner of the fashionable painters of the time, 
such as Cabanel, Bouguereau, Lefebvre, and the rest; 
there are the pictures of the successful Courbet, with 
their more or less conventionalized naturalism and 
their rather annoying repetition of a few popular, easily 
salable subjects; and, finally, there is the production 
of the very last years, manufactured with the help of 
incompetent assistants. Mr. Mack lets himself go in 
the description of this last phase in Courbet’s artistic 
career, but he fails to discriminate between the other 
phases, obviously because of his inability to recognize 
the really creative impulses in Courbet’s art. He feels 
the same kind of embarrassment before Courbet’s 
great, revolutionary pictures as did the contemporary 
public, and we cannot help wondering how he hap- 
pened to hit upon the idea of writing a book on this 
troublesome subject. He has little liking for the Burial 
and Proudhon and His Children, or even for the 
Stonebreakers, and in front of the Studio he is evidently 
at a loss. He prefers the more pleasant and gratifying 
landscapes, hunting scenes, portraits, still lifes, and 
nudes, and the exaggerated praise he gives them sounds 
in his mouth like an attempt to make up for the all too 
easy dismissal of the other and far more important 
pictures. 

Mr. Mack’s difficulties originate partly in the vague- 
ness of his idea of naturalism, that is, in his failure to 
recognize what naturalism meant to Courbet and his 
contemporaries. He is well aware of the anti-Classical 
and anti-Romantic character of Courbet’s artistic pro- 
fession of faith, he notes the change in subject matter 
Courbet was striving for, his desire to express con- 
temporary life, the life of the hitherto neglected petty 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, but he fails to realize that 
naturalism means to Courbet, above all, a living, acti- 


6. Courbet in the Précurseur d’Anvers, August 22, 1861. 


vistic, politically engaged art, an art not only influenced 
by but also influencing reality. “Realism is essentially 
the democratic art”*—this is the fundamentally new 
idea in Courbet’s artistic theory. The association of 
naturalism with democracy and socialism—in fact, 
their identification—is a discovery of his generation; 
it is a doctrine developed by his friends, supporters, 
and defenders, by Proudhon, Champfleury, Duranty, 
Castagnary, and Thoré, and based, mainly, on his 
works. What was to become the fundamental thesis 
of the socialist philosophy of art, the doctrine that 
“truth” in art and “truth” in politics are inseparable, 
that truth to life is a natural ally of political progress 
and radicalism, was an unknown and inconceivable 
idea before the time of Courbet. And from the recogni- 
tion of the fact that an art that describes life with- 
out bias, without taboos and inhibitions, represents in 
itself a revolutionary act, a means of enlightenment 
and liberation, to the conception of the “triumph of 
realism” as explained in the famous letter of Engels to 
Miss Harkness,’ there is a continuous and consistent 
development of thought in which Courbet’s share can 
hardly be overrated, no matter how much he had to 
rely on his friends for the formulation of his ideas. 
But even if we fully acknowledge the novelty of 
Courbet’s interpretation of naturalism, we cannot agree 
with Mr. Mack that modern naturalism was simply 
his creation. A statement such as the following: “Cour- 
bet . . . destroyed, almost single-handed, the domina- 
tion of the decadent classical and romantic schools” (p. 
91), shows that the author is not quite familiar with 
the history of modern naturalism, and that it probably 
never occurred to him that Courbet’s artistic style is 
the result of a dialectical process, of an interaction 
between traditional and original tendencies, rather than 
an invention pure and simple. After the preparation 
of naturalism in the eighteenth century, after the 
achievements of David and Géricault, Delacroix and 
Constable, Rousseau and Corot, it is naive hero-wor- 
ship to speak of Courbet as having destroyed anything 
“‘single-handed” and to maintain that his was a “‘one- 
man revolution” or that “he was quite literally the 
realist, the sole first-rate realist painter of his time” (p. 
93). For what, then, are Millet and Daumier? Were 
they not “realists,” and “first-rate realists” at that? 
Was Daumier—apart from Courbet’s greater historical 
significance and personal stature—not an equally good 
and, in some respects, even a better painter? Art history 
begins with art criticism, and the biography of an artist 
cannot be of much consequence if it fails to fit into a 
critically sound and balanced art-historical conception. 
Mr. Mack declares, in accordance with the same 
oversimplified, individualistic view of the historical de- 
velopment, that “without Courbet, impressionism would 
never have come into existence” (p. 94), and he does 
this after he has asserted, a few pages earlier, that “in 
the history of art almost all the important ‘movements’ 
seem to have followed much the same pattern or se- 


7. Literature and Art, Selections from Writings of Marx 
and Engels, New York, 1947, pp. 42-43. 
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quence of development” (p. 88). And he is not even 
aware of being involved in a contradiction. Thus we 
find here, next to each other, examples of both the 
individualistic and the universalistic fallacy; that is to 
say, of the two fundamental mistakes that occur in so 
many philosophies of the history of art. Mr. Mack de- 
clares the individual first to be an independent creator 
of stylistic trends, then to be no more than an exponent 
or executor of a higher historical principle. Both of his 
contentions miss the point. The history of art deals, in 
fact, with “styles,” that is to say, with tendencies which 
are superpersonal insofar as they comprise the indi- 
vidual aspirations of different artists and combine them 
in fixed unities, in spite of the individual’s apparent 
freedom and unlimited differentiation. But “styles” are, 
nevertheless, only realized in the works of individuals; 
divorced from them, they are no more than abstrac- 
tions, names, and labels, with no chance of ever be- 
coming the substratum of a real emotional experience. 

The failure to comprehend the actual meaning of 


’ Courbet’s naturalism—which consists, above all, in an 


opposition to the principle of “art for art’s sake’’—is 
hardly surprising in an author who fails to recognize 
that the motive force behind the aims and aspirations 
of this artist is fundamentally political, and that the 
social message connected with his art was neither forced 
upon him by his friends, nor the mere result of later, 
arbitrary interpretations, or even of the self-delusion of 
an artist mistaken about his own doings. To say that 
Courbet “was led astray . . . by his own spectacular 
conceit” (p. 55) and that “the social content of his 
pictures, so important to himself, is of little consequence 
today” (p. 91), may sound quite reasonable. In reality, 
however, it is a bold oversimplification of the facts. 
To be sure, Courbet would not be the great artist 
he is, did his paintings not make sense in themselves, 
that is, even when divorced from the social content 
expressed in them. But to imagine that it would have 
been possible for him to define his artistic aims and to 
find his personal style without having first formed his 
political views and his conception of social responsi- 
bility is a naive, impractical, altogether romantic idea. 
The Comte d’Ideville, one of Courbet’s first biogra- 
phers, objected on one occasion to the social interpreta- 
tion of the Stonebreakers, and remarked that the pic- 
ture inspired in him nothing but a feeling of pity. 
“Yes,” replied Courbet, “but the pity is inspired by an 
injustice.” 

Mr. Mack quotes a letter of Courbet to his friend 
and patron, Alfred Bruyas, in which the painter says 
some of the most fundamental and instructive things 
about himself. “I added,” writes Courbet in reporting 
on a conversation with the Comte de Nieuwerkerke, 
then director of the Beaux-Arts, “that I was the only 
judge of my work, that I was not only a painter but 
also a man, that I painted not to produce art for art’s 
sake but rather to establish my intellectual freedom.” 
To be not only a painter but a man as well—this is the 
essence of Courbet’s aim in life, of his moral being and 


8. Gustave Courbet, Paris, 1878. 9. Op.cit. 


artistic activity. But Mr. Mack does not properly realize 
the significance of these words; he apprehends no more 
than did the earlier biographers that political activism 
and artistic creativity are inseparable in Courbet, that 
here the artist and the politician are one and the same. 
He still shares the view of Henri d’Ideville*® that Cour- 
bet was a genius as a painter but a fool as a politician, 
and those of George Riat® and Charles Léger*® that he 
went astray in mixing with politics. The leitmotiwv of 
the volume is that Courbet was only a painter, never 
more than a painter, and utterly incompetent to do 
anything but paint, making a mess of everything out- 
side the domain of his art. “Zoé” (the eldest sister of 
the artist), he writes, “was right of course: Courbet 
. .. Should never have presided over a meeting, never 
have joined the Commune” (p. 291). In other words: 
Whatever happened to him, it served him right; why 
on earth did he bother about things which were none 
of his business? Such an approach is bound to miss the 
point in the case of a man who was so obviously more 
than just a painter and who, in the militant age in 
which he lived, had to be a great deal more than a 
painter in order to become a living influence. For just 
as the opposition to him and his naturalism was, essen- 
tially, a political campaign, so it was not only natural 
but inevitable that he should formulate his artistic aims 
in terms of politics and a social program. 

Mr. Mack’s Courbet moves in a vacuum despite all 
the contemporary facts and events enumerated by the 
author. We hear a lot about the members of the artist’s 
family, but we receive no helpful information about 
the structure of the social stratum to which they belong; 
we are told about Courbet’s various maneuvers to sell 
his pictures, but we remain in the dark about the 
organization of the contemporary art market, the deal- 
ings of the purchasers for the court and the govern- 
ment, the business methods and standards of the collec- 
tors and art dealers in acquiring works of art; we learn 
of the divers conjectures regarding Courbet’s debts at 
the Brasserie Andler, but we have no idea what really 
went on there on the evenings when Courbet was in 
the habit of discussing his problems with his friends, 
acquaintances, and guests, probably also with mere 
strangers and, if there was nobody else, possibly even 
with the waiters and waitresses. We do not, above all, 
learn a single thing about the origin, the composition, 
and the specific character of the bohéme of which Cour- 
bet was the most important and most influential repre- 
sentative. But it is hardly possible to understand Cour- 
bet, to explain his personal attitudes, his political views 
and artistic aims, his bad manners and his captivating 
frankness, his bad taste and his prodigious originality, 
without establishing a relationship between his charac- 
ter and the nature of the modern bohéme. 

“Dans une société si bien civilisée, il faut que je 
méne une vie sauvage,” he said once; “. . . je viens 
donc de débuter dans la grande vie vagabonde et 
indépendante du bohémien.”** Here begins the es- 
trangement of the artist from society and, indeed, the 


10. Courbet, Paris, 1929. 11. Riat, of.cit., pp. 8off. 
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whole process that results not only in an alliance be- 
tween the modern intelligentsia and socialism, not only 
in the development of the intellectual élite into an 
element of rebellion and decomposition, but also in the 
transformation of modern art into a willful, secretive, 
capricious method of expression. Courbet belongs to 
the second generation of the bohéme in France, and is 
one of the main architects of this new group of a home- 
less, uprooted, and alienated intelligentsia. The first 
group, the bohéme of the Romantics, the generation of 
Théophile Gautier and Gérard de Nerval, parted from 
bourgeois society because they wanted to be original 
and extravagant; they shut the door behind them with 
a big bang, but left a loophole open for their return, 
if need be. The bohéme of the next generation, the 
group around Courbet, Champfleury, and Baudelaire, 
represents an entirely novel social class, a group of 
people whose existence has become utterly problemati- 
cal and whose struggle against the bourgeoisie is no 
longer a mere game. We must appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this new turn in social history in order to 
realize the seriousness and spontaneity of Courbet’s 
message. The painter and his friends were, to be sure, 
far from suffering the hardships of the next, the third 
group of the bohéme, the generation of Verlaine, Rim- 
baud and the Impressionists, some of whom found 
themselves actually outside the community of “decent” 
and respectable people. Courbet was the child of well- 
to-do parents, was never entirely neglected by his 
people; in his later years he even came into money. 
But he knew enough of what poverty and want and, 
above all, the feeling of insecurity and a menaced 
existence meant. And even if he was often a little over- 
anxious to maintain the appearance of a picturesque 
Bohemian, his life in the Brasserie, his unsettled, roving 
existence, his one-man shows with those unstable and 
yet so expensive huts, pitched in a hurry like the tents 
of a circus, are symptoms of the irresistible pauperiza- 
tion and proletarization of the artist in our day—a 
process which cannot be left unheeded if we wish to 
comprehend a phenomenon such as Courbet. 

Yet the traditional picture of this great rebel as a 
victim of persecution, suffering from neglect, misrepre- 
sentation, and hatred, a man made miserable by a 
hostile environment and an artist wasting his talent 
and energy on an unsympathetic contemporary world, 
a picture readily reproduced and indulged in by the 
author of the volume under review, is untenable in the 
light of modern psychology. We know that antago- 
nisms and conflicts with one’s environment are not 
always difficulties or calamities originating from out- 
side, not always tangible obstacles or dangers; they 
may be the very means of coping with an otherwise un- 
manageable objective reality—instruments to keep a 
neurotic or somehow endangered mind in equilibrium. 
Often they are safety devices on the operation of which 
the individual has to rely in order to keep going. 
Courbet was, apart from the last few years of his life, 
by no means so miserable as some of his biographers try 
to suggest. He liked and wanted his troubles. A half- 
hearted, lukewarm tolerance or perhaps even a fairly 


friendly acceptance of his art would have taken much 
of the wind out of his sails. Without the opposition of 
the public, the juries of the Salons, the professors of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the critics of the big newspapers 
and periodicals, without the meanness and stupidity of 
his adversaries, he would not have been nearly so sure 
of himself. His garrulity, vanity, boasting, and brag- 
ging, his pugnacity and megalomania, his endless con- 
flicts and overcompensated doubts, his perpetual irrita- 
tion and restlessness were mere defense mechanisms 
against underlying anxieties. The question is only 
whence these anxieties came, and how Courbet ac- 
quired them. This is, in fact, the most interesting psy- 
chological question about Courbet, the question a biog- 
rapher today ought to ask before anything else, and 
one that modern psychology may help him to answer. 
Courbet is a real godsend for any would-be biogra- 
pher experienced in psychoanalysis; for there is hardly 
a more obvious and pronounced case of narcissism in 
the whole history of art—a realm by no means deficient 
in such cases. If we add to the strictly Freudian deriva- 
tion of narcissism from instinctual drives and early 
libidinal experiences the more sociological explanation 
in terms of anxieties originating in conflicts with the 
individual’s environment, in the feeling of insecurity 
and the constant urge of competition, Courbet’s mental 
constitution presents us with an ideal object of demon- 
stration. There is, to start with, the classical “family 
romance” behind his psychological peculiarities. An 
ambivalent relationship to the father is evident. His 
admiration for the handsome, self-confident, and strong 
man is unmistakable, among other things, in the lovely 
portrait painted about 1842. His own behavior, his 
violent habits and mannerisms are evidence for a strong 
identification with the cheerful, boisterous, talkative, 
hand-shaking, and shoulder-smiting half-peasant, who 
apparently never failed to impress the people around 
him. From the descriptions of Courbet’s parents by con- 
temporaries, it is certainly not too risky to infer the 
prevalence of the Oedipus complex in the child, and it is 
perhaps even less bold to assume that such a hostile atti- 
tude could only be strengthened by the father’s opposition 
to the young man’s artistic aspirations and choice of a 
profession. Courbet suffered much hardship from his 
father’s stubbornness and niggardliness, and much hu- 
miliation from the misgivings of his people. Such ex- 
periences create a hothouse atmosphere for the develop- 
ment of narcissistic attitudes. Self-aggrandizement is 
the child’s answer to disturbed relationships with his 
environment, a result of his alienation from the mem- 
bers of his family, and a kind of defense against 
degradation, loss of love and security. It is a com- 
pensation or overcompensation for a lack of admira- 
tion by others, an urge to testify and assert, to empha- 
size and overemphasize one’s worth and merit; it is, in 
a word, the expression of anxiety felt amidst a skeptical 
and hostile world. The fixation of Courbet on his 
family, his native town, his countrymen, their peasant 
or half-peasant ways of life is obviously a reaction to 
the opposition and mistrust he met in his youth. Thus 
he remains all his life the boy who, having suffered so 
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much from lack of confidence, wants to prove that he 
deserved to be trusted. These and other early experi- 
ences must have paved the way for the development of 
Courbet’s narcissism as the final form of his self-preser- 
vation in a violently competitive world, with an exist- 
ence constantly threatened by an unsympathetic public 
and by clever and lucky but untalented rivals. Certain 
constitutional features will have contributed to the same 
effect. The insanity developed in later years by his 
sister Zoé indicates a hereditary disposition to mental 
disorder, bought off by Courbet, perhaps not even too 
dearly, by his narcissism. 

Courbet’s self-love and self-glorification are eX- 
pressed in a hundred ways: above all, in his exhibi- 
tionism—a disposition revealed not only in the Roman- 
tic and post-Romantic artist’s well-known desire to 
show his wounds, to disclose his most intimate senti- 
ments and experiences, but, at the same time, in a 
histrionic delight in exhibiting his abilities, in a fondness 
for painting his pictures in the company of visitors and 
for evoking their admiration. The relatively large num- 
ber of his self-portraits, the prominence given to his 
own person in group compositions, the large scale on 
which he paints the most trivial episodes of his life, the 
very character of his naturalism, which consists in an 
unselective representation of his own world, in self- 
expression, and the feeling of self-importance, labeled 
as “sincerity,” “veracity,” and “frankness”—all this 
is evidence of an utterly self-centered outlook on life, 
of an attitude called, in the lingo of psychoanalysis, a 
“Jack of object-libido.” His numerous matter-of-fact 
relationships with women show that he was, in fact, 
incapable of real love, that a woman never meant 
more to him than a convenience. He liked only himself 
or, as up-to-date psychoanalysts would suggest, not even 
himself. Narcissism is, in fact, not only a loss of object- 
love, but also a loss of reality. A loss of reality in the 
first great realist of modern art—this is the paradox of 
Courbet’s existence, the problem which ought at least 
to be touched upon, if not solved, in a modern biog- 
raphy. 

Some of Mr. Mack’s predecessors are ahead of him 
as psychologists. Georges Riat, for example, writing at 
a time when but little was known of psychoanalysis in 
France, gives a few hints about the origin of Courbet’s 
overstatements and gasconades, of his vanity and arro- 
gance,’* which are certainly more penetrating than the 
psychological descriptions in Mr. Mack’s book. Even 
in such an early work as Théophile Silvestre’s history 
of the artists of his time we find at least a poetic allusion 
to Courbet’s narcissism,** which Mr. Mack fails alto- 
gether to analyze. And Henri Focillon draws in a few 
pages** a more vivid and inspiring picture of Courbet 
than the present biographer with all the space at his 
disposal. Even Focillon, of course, was only groping his 
way, and the passage, for instance, in which he speaks 
of the artist as “this man with his strong lungs and the 
head of an Assyrian god,” merely conveys the author’s 


12. Op.cit., pp. 26-27. 
13. Histoire des artistes vivants, Paris, 1856, p. 243. 
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embarrassment, but at least we realize the stature of the 
man who perplexes him. Mr. Mack, on the other hand, 
has written an unpretentious, straightforward, and very 
readable book, but one which nowhere reveals the 
slightest embarrassment about things untold or un- 
tellable. 
ARNOLD HAUSER 
University of Leeds 


KENNETH CLARK, Landscape Painting, New York, 
Scribner, 1950. Pp. 148; 104 pls. $5.00. 


“The publication of lectures is a well-known form 
of literary suicide,” says the Introduction. Sir Kenneth 
Clark gave, during the first year of his Slade Professor- 
ship at Oxford, a series of lectures which he later re- 
modeled into this book (published in 1949 in Great 
Britain as Landscape into Art). He has certainly not 
committed any sort of suicide, but it is a question 
whether he has communicated to readers of the book 
what his audiences must have got from the lectures. 
As exposition, with ample illustration by lantern slides, 
they must have been perfectly delightful and rich in 
insights. In print, they retain something of the charac- 
ter of a glorified but formalized conversation with a 
wonderfully observant, enormously cultivated, and 
often witty haunter of picture galleries. 

Partly as the result of a classic British education and 
strong doses of Wordsworth and Ruskin, Sir Kenneth’s 
utterance becomes occasionally almost too British: in 
speaking of John Robert Cozens as “an entirely Eng- 
lish artist”? whose work “belongs to that kind of painted 
poetry which the French find so peculiarly irritating,” 
he continues with a straight face, “In his watercolors of 
Albano, Castel Gandolfo or the Euganean hills, he 
gives that feeling of romantic piety which ranks high 
among civilized pleasures.” This reviewer, who hap- 
pens to prefer seventeenth century Anglican poetry to 
the more romantic variety, does not wish to debunk a 
rusé scholar who nevertheless is free to admit suscepti- 
bility; he can only say that it is difficult to penetrate to 
the heart of the argument. Yet there is no question that 
civilized pleasure is in part an outgrowth of the inquisi- 
tiveness and the contemplation of Sir Kenneth himself 
(see also his Romantic Poets and Landscape Painting) 
and of such an amateur-in-both-senses as Vaughan 
Cornish (Scenery and the Sense of Sight, Cambridge, 
1935). 

This book is really a sort of history of vision, or 
rather of the visibility of landscape in the Western 
world, and of its viability through the visual arts, from 
the impressionism of the Vienna Genesis to nineteenth 
century Impressionism and beyond. It is also therefore 
—especially in its early pages—a sort of account of the 
expansion of the life of the senses. Beyond the simple 
structure indicated in the chapter headings, it has no 
ideology or viewpoint, is untendentious, and consists of 


14. La peinture aux XIX° et XX° siécles, Paris, 1928, pp. 
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observation and appreciation in the best sense. This is 
where civilized pleasure comes in. 

Few will agree with Sir Kenneth’s saying in his 
Introduction that “landscape painting has now become 
the dominant art”; most producers and many con- 
sumers of works of art would rather say that the 
dominant art is now that of design and that this is one 
reason why still life and abstraction largely take the 
place of what used to be called subject. However, 
there will be general agreement with his saying that 
landscape painting “‘was the chief artistic creation of 
the nineteenth century.” Nostalgic readers will per- 
haps also agree that “in times when the human spirit 
seems to have burned most brightly the painting of 
landscape for its own sake did not exist and was un- 
thinkable.” This is probably another remnant of Rus- 
kin. 

For present purposes, the author begins with Pe- 
trarch, “probably the first man to express the emotion 
on which the existence of landscape painting so largely 
depends; the desire to escape from the turmoil of cities 
into the peace of the countryside.” His point of de- 
parture for discussing what he calls ““The Landscape of 
Symbols” is Petrarch’s shock when a few lines of St. 
Augustine recalled him from his virgin delight in the 
view from the mountain-top. “Nature as a whole is 
still disturbing, vast and fearful; and lays open the 
mind to many dangerous thoughts. But in this wild 
country man may enclose a garden.” The embroidered 
Nature of the garden-picture as we know it in Stephan 
Lochner and Giovanni di Paolo and Stefano da Zevio 
and finally in Benozzo Gozzoli, and the decorative 
symbolism of the hunting landscape outside the garden, 
are set forth as a lingering of mediaeval vision. Sir 
Kenneth likes to emphasize the lonely outposts, the in- 
sights three generations or so ahead of their time: 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s factual and observed landscapes 
in Good and Bad Government, painted while everyone 
else was still embroidering the hortus conclusus; Hubert 
van Eyck’s seashore in the destroyed Hours of Turin, 
an anticipation of Ruysdael; Brueghel who, though 
“a shameless archaiser,” anticipated van Goyen. 

Upon symbols follows “The Landscape of Fact.” 
The author begins with the Van Eycks, Konrad Witz, 
Diirer, Pollaiuolo, Piero della Francesca, and Giovanni 
Bellini, and it is here that he hits his stride, especially 
in dealing with the important difference between the 
empirical and naturalistic perspective of Flanders and 
the mathematical (and often visually “untrue”) per- 
spective of Florence. For after quoting Ruskin on the 
three classes of perception, he goes on to say that it 
took a Venetian, not a Florentine, to see light and ob- 
jects in light in somewhat the Flemish way, and to 
profit by Flemish example, so that in Giovanni Bellini 
“facts become art through love . . . expressed by light.” 
The resulting poetic quality in Bellini’s observation is 
what appeals to us all. Sir Kenneth is equally attentive 
to Brueghel; while admitting that much of Brueghel 
falls into the next of his categories (“Landscapes of 
Fantasy”), the author says, “He was so continuously 
excited by what he saw, and possessed such prodigious 


powers of observation and memory, that his place is 
with the masters of fact. . . . He evolves to the great 
landscapes in which the accidents of human life are 
one with the weather and the seasons. . . . His Hunters 
in the Snow has come to hold almost the same place 
in the popular imagination as was held by the madonnas 
of Guido Reni and Sassoferrato a hundred and fifty 
years ago, and in wintry weather people may be heard 
muttering the name of Brueghel much as, in the 
eighteenth century, travellers invoked the name of 
Salvator Rosa, and with a good deal more justice.” 

Sir Kenneth is particularly interesting on the use 
made of the sky by Dutch seventeenth century painters 
to bring atmosphere into topography, to transform 
Mannerism into poetry, facts into truth. “Any second- 
rate painter of sea and sky may enchant us,” he says, 
“while an artist as skilful as Hobbema grows tedious, 
because the elaborately described trees in his woodland 
scenes are not subordinated to a general principle of 
light.” It is a little surprising, though, to hear him 
conclude that “Rembrandt’s greatest landscapes, with 
their solemn, legendary atmosphere, may in the end 
seem more satisfying than the transparent records of 
perception” which Rembrandt made with a pen. He 
is first amusing, then sensitive, on Vermeer’s View of 
Delft: “This unique work is certainly the nearest 
which painting has ever come to a colored photo- 
graph. .. . No doubt truth of tone adds to our delight, 
but this could not sustain us long without other quali- 
ties . . . the mood of heightened receptivity necessary 
to achieve [perfection] cannot be isolated from that 
tension of spirit which goes to the creation of any great 
work of art.” At the end of the chapter Sir Kenneth 
sets the record straight as to Gainsborough’s supposed 
fondness for landscape painting by quoting a remark- 
able letter in which the artist declined a commission. 

I fear the author is a trifle haughty toward expression- 
ism in “The Landscape of Fantasy.” “Expressionism,” 
says he, “‘is forest born. . . it prolongs the restless, organic 
art of the folk-wandering period.” Griinewald is af- 
fected by “the forms of revivalism which preceded 
and accompanied Luther’s reformation.” “Some 
strange intuition of primeval slime seems to have im- 
pelled” him, and “We are surprised to find that his 
two holy hermits are not accompanied by a dinosaur.” 
Altdorfer’s trees are “not the orderly, decorative trees 
of the tapestry landscape, with their gifts of fruit and 
blossom, but menacing, organic growth, ready to 
smother and strangle any intruder.” The Altdorfer 
Battle of Alexander (“no wonder that the picture was 
a favorite with Napoleon”) has in its sky “those fizzings 
and bubblings and convulsions of light which are en- 
tirely characteristic of the landscape of fantasy, par- 
ticularly where they introduce into the sky an un- 
earthly glow.” He is kinder to El Greco, to Leonardo, 
Dosso, Rubens, and Elsheimer. In the course of the 
chapter, he is forced to produce a definition of Man- 
nerism (page 47) which is brief but good. His discus- 
sion in connection with Leonardo of “aesthetic in- 
terests creating iconography” is a sound one; so is his 
paragraph on the Greco View of Toledo: “Turner is 
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less morbid, and van Gogh less full of artifice . . . to 
find analogies we must look in Romantic music, in 
Liszt and Berlioz.” 

Sir Kenneth apparently does not like romanticism 
unless it is both grammatical and poetic; he is as fierce 
with undisciplined Gothics as Rebecca West is with 
little people who have made wrong choices. Yet he is 
detached enough to remark that a wild landscape is 
fascinating only to the secure, that adventure appeals 
chiefly to the sheltered, and that a farm laborer is not 
likely to be appreciative of a fine prospect of fields. 
He brings us to the second half of his book by saying, 
“Just as, in the eighteenth century, that winter of the 
imagination, the landscape of fact degenerated into 
topography, so the landscape of fantasy degenerated 
into the picturesque.” 

“Tdeal Landscape” is devoted to the Virgilian and 
the Arcadian, to Giorgione and Claude and Poussin, 
and it is full of affection and music and insistent justice. 
By the same token, it is not so witty as other chapters; 
but there are some admirable findings, such as: “All 
the unjust criticisms which Ruskin, in his weaker 
moments, levelled at Claude, can be properly applied 
to the landscapes of Brill and Domenichino. They are 
without joy in the perception of fact, or an imaginative 
sense of the force and mystery of nature, and above 
all, they lack feeling for the unifying element of light.” 
Or this: “No great painter ever lived so completely 
within his resources as Claude. . . . Beyond these sim- 
ple-seeming pictures there was an immense amount of 
preparation . . . nothing is commonplace, nothing (least 
of all) is done for effect... . The discovery of grace- 
ful and characteristic silhouettes was one of the chief 
aims of his drawings from nature, and however refined 
and carefully balanced in the final picture are the 
shapes of his trees and rocks, they always retain their 
character.” 

Of Poussin he says: “Everything we know proves 
that the intellectual content of his pictures cannot be 
exaggerated. . . . Poussin did not paint pure landscapes 
until he was fifty-four, and we may wonder why, hold- 
ing the opinions he did about the inherently moral 
character of painting, he should have attempted the 
subject at all. But in spite of his theories, Poussin had 
an immense appetite for nature; and we may also 
guess that he was ambitious of achieving a fresh con- 
quest for the intellect, by giving logical form even to 
the disorder of natural scenery.” 

Sir Kenneth brings in Samuel Palmer as the last 
Virgilian, remarking that the vision of this disciple of 
Blake “‘created a style very close to the landscape of 
symbols. But, unlike other nineteenth century escapes 
to the past, this style has no antiquarian flavor. An artist 
can seldom swim against the current of his times with- 
out artiness and affectation, and perhaps this feat can 
only be achieved by those who do not simply look back 
to the past, but have some prophetic notion of the needs 
of the future.” Palmer thus appears as one who tran- 
scends the frigidity of his contemporary Caspar David 
Friedrich to anticipate Van Gogh. 

No one who has read thus far will be surprised that 
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“The Natural Vision,” the chapter which takes us from 
Constable, Corot, and Courbet to Impressionism, 
should be the longest and one of the best. There is a 
careful account of Corot’s method of producing “ex- 
hibition pictures,” and this is linked to Constable’s 
method of small oil sketches followed by full-size paint- 
ings in his own language and finally by works in 
more conventional and “acceptable” language. There 
is an amusing passage in which Corot is tagged as a 
rather simple vehicle for sensation, and Constable as 
an ennobler of subjects, the two united by their belief 
in the natural vision. There is a pleasant defense of 
Courbet, in which the author, though well aware of 
Courbet’s frequently outrageous bumptiousness, never- 
theless can say that his landscapes at best “are great 
painting, not only because his skill and productive 
power are exhilarating, but because the sea of faith 
in nature is still at the full. We are watching the crea- 
tion of popular imagery which is to serve for almost 
a hundred years.” There follows a valuable inquiry into 
the subjects in landscape that seem to appeal most 
directly to the Western mind and eye. This in turn 
runs into a rather novel praise of Impressionism as 
democratic, humanitarian, and expressive of the good 
life “which was, till recently, thought to be within 
the reach of all.” Yet the author is not being indis- 
criminately euphoric or nostalgic: not only does he in- 
sist on the shortness of the Impressionist apogee and 
on the tragedy of Monet’s insisting on carrying it on 
after its time was up; he returns to a previous point: 
“To confine painting to purely visual sensations is to 
touch only the surface of our spirits. Perhaps, in the 
end, the idealist doctrine is right, we are more im- 
pressed by concepts than by sensations, as any child’s 
drawing will show.” 

And in his semi-final “The Northern Lights” he 
applies another corrective by stressing the role of 
Turner and Van Gogh as bringers of something of 
fantasy into naturalism. His long reappraisal of Turner 
is one of the fruits of the intimate acquaintance with 
the painter’s work which a director of the National 
Gallery may acquire. “Turner . . . raised the whole 
key of color so that his pictures not only represented 
light, but were symbolical of its nature.” His constant 
exercise in watercolor is mentioned as predisposing to 
a light tonality, but more importantly it is Turner’s 
insistence on looking and seeing that Clark underlines. 
“The famous work known as the Interior at Petworth 

. is the first attempt to make light and color alone 
the basis of a design.” Inarticulate in words or in figure- 
drawing, the painter was yet enormously articulate in 
color and equally ingenious in technicalities of craft. 
Sir Kenneth’s account of him is a long way this side 
idolatry, for it is both just and amusing in dealing 
with his subject’s crotchets. The chapter is superbly 
written, in a style closer to Mandarin than the rest 
of the book, but with several colloquial anecdotes and 
some quotations from Turner’s verse to ease its splendor. 
Van Gogh gets three pages at the end, but these are 
adorned with two quotable pieces. “The assault [Van 
Gogh’s] paintings make on our feelings is so violent 
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that people who are not normally moved recognize 
that something unusual is going on. Those to whom the 
rhythms of a Seurat would be as inaudible as the music 
of the spheres, cannot fail to hear the voice of van 
Gogh rising to a scream of rapture, pity, or despair.” 
And “TI have said that impressionism was the painting 
of happiness. ‘This, although one of its charms for us, 
is also one of its limitations, for the impressionists were 
thereby cut off from the deepest intuitions of the human 
spirit, and in particular from those which great artists 
achieve in the last years of their lives. There used to 
be a comfortable belief that great artists grew old in 
a kind of haze of benevolence, but a theory which 
does not apply to Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, ‘Tolstoi, 
Beethoven, Michelangelo, and Rembrandt, is not really 
of much value; and the history of art shows that 
the minds which have not simply given up the struggle 
end in a kind of sublime despair at the spectacle of 
human destiny. Now expressionist art is essentially 
tragic.” 

“The Return to Order” consists of careful and con- 
trasting analyses of Seurat and Cézanne; “Whereas 
Cézanne seems to belong to all time, independent of 
fashion and circumstance, Seurat is the answer to the 
tidy-minded historian’s prayer. . . . He concentrates 
in himself all the intellectual currents of the time: the 
belief in science, the interest in primitive and oriental 
art, even the beginnings of art nouveau.” The treat- 
ment of Cézanne is somewhat standard though warmly 
approving, while Seurat seen through Sir Kenneth’s 
eyes looks a bit chilly. The best he has to say is in a 
comparison to Piero: ““The monumental figures in 
profile, simplified and immobile, the pale tonality in 
which dark truffles of form are placed in such cer- 
tainty, and the mathematical dispositions of the forms 
against the horizontal background remind us of the 
frescoes of Arezzo.” Incidentally, a new-found reason 
for believing in a direct influence is given. Seurat is 
lined up with Ingres and Cézanne with Delacroix in 
this long chapter, which is less satisfactory than most. 

The Epilogue is important for its excursus on mod- 
ern aestheticism, which is seen as a fruit of modern 
artists’ wide acquaintance through museums and pho- 
tography with the art of other times and lands. “The 
works which inspired the great tradition of classicism 
were all in a single, consistent style. They were part 
of an acknowledged order, and it was often their con- 
sistency, rather than the beauty of the individual ob- 
jects, which had led artists to refer to them. But 
toward the end of the nineteenth century museums 
began to admit works of all ages and countries; and 
artists, instead of finding in them a consistent language, 
began to look for those works in each style that could 
give the shock of pleasure which had come to be called 
aesthetic.” Gauguin, who “had to take an immense 
journey in space in order to achieve a journey in time,” 
is described as the recreator of the landscape of sym- 
bols; and Sir Kenneth proceeds to a diverting demon- 
stration of Henri Rousseau’s having reached the same 
point by another way. “Never before, as far as I know, 
has a great painter been completely oblivious of the 


style, or styles, of his time, and instinctively painted 
in the manner of four hundred years earlier. The ap- 
prenticeship system alone would have made it impos- 
sible.” In remarking that “never before has there been 
such a complete divorce between popular and informed 
taste,” the author ends on a question which he may 
be accused by some of begging. He calls himself an 
“old-fashioned individualist,” and may be expected 
therefore to be rather an optimist. It is a little sur- 
prising, then, that he indicates a belief that the painting 
that is to come will need to be expressionist. Yet at 
the end he is simply echoing something he had said 
earlier in writing of Brueghel: “Now that impression- 
ism has run its course, some painter who believes that 
the life of man is linked with nature may once more 
turn to him for inspiration.” 

The delight both in landscape and in the paintings 
that derive from experience of landscape runs as plainly 
through this book as does the Incarnation through the 
pages of Toynbee. It is most evident, however, as we 
may expect, in Sir Kenneth’s writing on Constable, 
where he quotes a famous passage from Traherne about 
the enjoyment of the world (and here this reviewer 
gets his seventeenth century Anglican poet after all). 
It is a quotable book all through, as well as a quoting 
one. 

WINSLOW AMES 
Springfield, Missouri 


TALBOT HAMLIN, Forms and Functions of Twentieth 
Century Architecture, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 4 vols.; pp. 3,466; 3,745 ills. 
$75.00. 


The four volumes of Mr. Talbot Hamlin’s treatise 
follow a logical and a traditional sequence. In the first, 
he is concerned with the Elements of Building—the 
functions of certain rooms, circulation, simple structure, 
landscaping, and interior design. In the second, he dis- 
cusses Principles of Composition—the abstract ideas 
of proportion, scale, rhythm, character, and style, which 
are followed by a further analysis of structural sys- 
tems. The third and fourth volumes contain discus- 
sions of individual building types contributed by ex- 
perts in each subject. In the preparation of the work 
Mr. Hamlin has acted as coordinating editor, but the 
responsibility for the book in its final encyclopaedic form 
must also be that of the editorial board appointed by 
Columbia University. 

In his Preface to the work, Dean Leopold Arnaud 
of the Columbia University School of Architecture out- 
lines the motives which inspired its preparation. Briefly, 
a need was experienced for a new work to succeed the 
last great synthesis of academic theory, Guadet’s 
Eléments et théorie de Parchitecture, published in 
1902. It was felt that the present day, with its recent 
experience of new structural types, new programs, and 
new ideas of form, required a collation of this kind; 
and that, since the main lines which future develop- 
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ment was likely to follow had now been laid down, 
such a review could aspire to legitimate authority. 

Since this new work is envisaged as a successor to 
Guadet, any criticism of it must revolve around two 
questions: Have the editors succeeded in providing a 
new work which replaces Guadet? Was the provision 
of such a work necessary? Before attempting to answer 
them, it will be desirable to make some preliminary 
attempt to assess Guadet’s significance. 


Julien Guadet (1834-1908), the architect of the 
Hotel des Postes in Paris, a student of Labrouste at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and subsequently a pensioner 
at the Villa Medici, was from 1871 onward a teacher, 
and from 1886 Professor in the Theory of Architec- 
ture at the Ecole. In succession to J. N. L. Durand’s 
Précis des legons d architecture, Guadet’s treatise, the 
record of his lectures, established itself as the interna- 
tionally accepted summation of academic architectural 
doctrine, and his four volumes lay down much the same 
outline that Mr. Hamlin’s follow. Guadet’s experience, 
both as an architect and as a teacher, obliged him as 
a theorist to accept the validity of an eclectic position. 
In attempting to rationalize such a position, he was 
obliged to pursue his researches beyond what were as- 
sumed to be the transitory aspects of stylistic form, 
in order to reveal the underlying elements on which 
it was conceived that all good architecture has, at 
all times, been based. By this method, he was able to 
isolate as factors of primary importance certain func- 
tional, structural, and aesthetic principles of organiza- 
tion. By this same method, he was also able to rise 
above the necessity of mere stylistic judgment, and to 


evaluate the architectural product, not as the emanation 


of a given historical period, but in terms of a “‘perma- 
nent” value, as the embodiment of continuously 
present, underlying, and rational principles. 

Guadet’s justified success is indicated by the large 
number of subsequent publications which appear to have 
been derived from his work. In America and England 
alone, the treatises of such architectural professors as 
John Vredenburgh Van Pelt of Cornell, John F. 
Harbeson, Nathaniel Cortland Curtis of Tulane, Er- 
nest Pickering, and Howard Robertson were at least 
partially inspired by Guadet’s example; and it is not 
an exaggeration to state that during the first third of 


_the twentieth century, in some degree or another, 


Guadet’s rationale was endorsed by the curriculum of 
every architectural school in the English-speaking 
world. 

Both Guadet’s virtues and his defects arise from his 
background as a Frenchman, as a pupil of Labrouste, 
and as an eclectic. By virtue of the French tradition 
he is endowed with the confident authority of unchal- 
lenged academic scholarship, and by reason of his 
personal relationship to Labrouste he is led to place 
great emphasis on structure. Drawing on the French 
feeling for ingenious commodity in the organization 
of rooms, he envisages the plan as the essential gen- 
erator of architecture, and it might be claimed to 
have been his influence which elevated the plan to 


that position in contemporary architectural theory 
which has been continuously affirmed by Le Corbusier. 

By reason of his eclecticism Guadet is unable to con- 
firm that primacy which Labrouste gave to structure. 
He finds Labrouste’s definition of architecture as “the 
art of building” incisive but incomplete, valuable in 
its time as a manifesto, but defective by its failure to 
emphasize the importance of composition. Guadet, it 
would seem, by a catholicity of taste hoped to achieve 
a comprehensiveness which was lacking in Labrouste’s 
theory. Envisaging all centuries and countries as a 
reservoir of possible motifs of composition, he is able 
to deduce certain broad conclusions, to discover in 
all periods the presence of a common denominator 
which is conceived as transcending style. This—the 
presence of effective composition supported by ap- 
propriate character—is his standard of judgment, and 
the stylistic framework within which this ideal is 
realized becomes for him a matter of only minor con- 
sequence. Thus, implicit in Guadet’s treatise is the idea 
that, at all times and in all places, the architect’s 
motivation is purely rational and formal. Unable to 
comprehend the internal individuality of particular 
styles, he is also unable to explain the phenomena of 
historical differentiation. Able by reason of his criteria 
to explain appearance, he is not able to explain the 
intimate and irrational preoccupations on which ap- 
pearance is based. Affirming ideas of stylistic remi- 
niscence, but indisposed to attribute a compulsive ur- 
gency to style, Guadet’s method ends by destroying 
the logic of the historical process, while insisting on the 
value of historical precept. 

Eléments et théorie de Parchitecture may be con- 
sidered as the major instrument of certain important 
architectural traditions of empirical thought and ec- 
lectic practice. These traditions have not been without 
their influence on the evolution of a specifically modern 
architecture; but, judged from the standpoint of the 
mid-century, Guadet’s work now appears involved in 
precisely the historical situation above which it ought 
to rise—it belongs irrevocably to the years around 
1900. Having satisfied the material requirements, 
Guadet envisages an architecture of pure form; but 
an architecture in which the element through which 
form is made manifest, the element of style, is purely 
a matter of taste and personal bias and so, in the last 
degree, an irrelevance. 

Basically, the problem of Guadet’s significance raises 
that of the “aesthetic” and “ethical” descent from 
nineteenth century theory. The school of universal ec- 
lecticism which Guadet represented has never passed 
without challenge. In France the pure tradition of ra- 
tionalism, elevated to a program by the neo-Grec 
school and amplified by Viollet-le-Duc, has continued 
to claim adherents; in Germany those attitudes derived 
from Schinkel and Semper have consistently represented 
an opposite conception; in England convictions as to 
the ultimate value of the Gothic Revival theory of 
Ruskin have never been completely extinguished; while 
in America the school of Louis Sullivan and the ex- 
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ample of Chicago indicate at least one powerful atti- 
tude of dissent. 

As a whole, the proponents of this second architec- 
tural theory, the “ethical” or “moral” tradition, claim 
the adherence of the modern movement. In the mid- 
nineteenth century conviction that authentic architec- 
tural form can be generated only by a respect for the 
physical ingredients of material and structure modern 
architects perceive the historical antecedents of their 
own attitude. This conviction is conceived as defining 
forms of indisputable integrity, so that an architecture 
generated from such a basis is believed to possess an ob- 
jective significance which is denied to forms ensuing 
from the mere exercise of visual preferences. 

Thus stated, these generalizations wear a falsely sim- 
ple air. Parallel schools of thought cannot exist with- 
out continuously modifying each other, and rarely in 
practice does a theoretical position emerge with com- 
plete doctrinal clarity. In spite of frequent protesta- 
tions to the contrary, the modern movement has con- 
sistently shown the most highly developed interest in 
form for its own sake; and in spite of its aestheticism the 
eclectic tradition, too, has been obliged to accept some- 
thing of the contemporary “ethical” interest. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Guadet has never 
been among the heroes of the modern movement; 
that his association with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has 
always been sufficient reason for historians of modern 
architecture to ignore his existence. That he did con- 
tribute a valuable, and to some extent a creative, 
pedagogical discipline seems to be proved by experience; 
yet it can hardly be denied that his relationship to the 
modern movement is a wholly ambiguous one. 


Guadet’s treatise has survived into the present day 
with diminished prestige, so that the attempt to provide 
a new summation of architectural theory is understand- 
able enough. As Dean Arnaud observes: “Guadet’s 
book, destined for European architects of fifty or sixty 
years ago, is woefully inadequate for twentieth cen- 
tury designers who must cope with new methods and 
new problems and must create types of building that 
did not then exist. . . . The systems and aesthetics cur- 
rent today were just beginning to take form at the end 
of the nineteenth century and except in the work of 
a few individuals were so embryonic as to be scarcely 
recognizable.” 

From this quotation it will be perceived that the 
problem of evolving an adequate theoretical treatise 
to replace Guadet is twofold. The importance of new 
structures and new programs must be asserted, and the 
range of new forms which they permit must be com- 
pletely exhibited. At the same time, the significance 
of new “systems and aesthetics” must be made abso- 
lutely clear. 

But in the same paragraph Dean Arnaud also tells 
us that “the basis of architectural composition is un- 
changing and holds good in the present as it did in the 
past” —a dictum which, if not so diffuse as to be with- 
out critical value, appears explicitly to deny the pos- 
sibility of any new aesthetic, or indeed of any historical 
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evolution at any time. Here we find the first of the 
contradictions in which Forms and Functions of Twen- 
tieth Century Architecture abounds. It becomes clear 
that in the minds of the editorial board the central 
tenet of eclectic theory remains completely valid. The 
assumption of a visual common denominator behind all 
architectural experience passes completely undisputed. 
The specific significance of a modern aesthetic remains 
effectively blanketed. 

Further study of the first two volumes merely rein- 
forces any suspicions provoked by this Preface. “New 
methods and new problems” are described; new “sys- 
tems and aesthetics” scarcely receive the most cursory 
notice. The reference of the editors to Guadet is now 
perceived to be far from accidental: their book is an- 
other Elements and Theory of Architecture and not, 
as its title suggests, an evaluation of specifically twen- 
tieth century forms. Guadet’s aesthetic continues to be 
the criterion of selection, and from the publication of 
fifty years earlier the new book derives both its weak- 
ness and its strength. 

The work itself falls into two parts—the first two 
volumes are largely a discussion of principles and their 
abstract application, the last two comprise a series of 
statements of the factual requirements of various build- 
ing types. No single reviewer could attempt a survey 
of these last two volumes, in which individual articles 
contributed by experts on particular building types de- 
mand separate criticism from equally informed sources. 
The entire range of building programs, from the in- 
dividual house to the whole complex of the city, re- 
ceives exhaustive treatment, and each section is pro- 
vided with a very complete bibliography. This section 
of the work will probably be the one most frequently 
consulted, but it is likely, as different building types 
receive new interpretation, that these two volumes will 
require the publication of supplements to keep them up 
to date. These discussions of specific programs are con- 
sidered to lie beyond the scope of this review, which 
will be concerned with the content and implications of 
Volumes I and n. 

Accepting the fact of this work’s relationship to 
Guadet, both in concept and content, it remains to be 
seen what meanings and significance it possesses for the 
present day. 


Mr. Hamlin achieves a most comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the functional requirements of various building 
elements. His description of different structural methods 
is lucid, and he succeeds in indicating quite clearly 
the role which structure has always played in archi- 
tectural expression, but he has neglected to provide 
an adequate treatment of the increasing influence of 
prefabricated and standardized parts upon architecture. 
He is perhaps at his very best in his discussion of plan- 
ning and of the interplay of plan and structure. Here 
the ideals of the French academic tradition thoroughly 
inform his observation. He has all the French sense 
for effectiveness of parti, all the Beaux-Arts feeling for 
the plan as an architectural counterpart of the musical 
score. It is significant that among modern architects 
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Le Corbusier should have consistently shown the most 
developed feeling for the formal possibilities of the 
plan; and while one could not claim for him any 
direct relationship with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the 
mere fact that the spatial material of modern archi- 
tecture should have achieved its most completely ra- 
tional crystallization within a French milieu is suf- 
ficient to indicate that here Mr. Hamlin’s contribution 
is of immediate importance. In his analyses of the 
integration of function and structure, in his discussions 
of sequence and climax, in his instinctive awareness 
of the inflections and jointing of the plan, Mr. Hamlin 
is able to present a critique which few architects trained 
exclusively in the framework of the so-called Interna- 
tional style could provide. 

For the presence of these virtues the eclectic descent 
of this treatise must be responsible, but by reason of this 
“same descent it is upon the rocks of architectural com- 
position that Mr. Hamlin founders. “Composition”’ has 
been laid under something of an embargo by the mod- 
ern movement; the word hardly occurs in the vo- 
cabularies of Le Corbusier and Gropius. We need not 
inquire into the reasons for the inhibitions surround- 
ing its use, since it is apparent that although modern 
architects may not care to employ the term, any 
process of organization is still one of composition. ‘The 
principles of architectural composition which Mr. 
Hamlin outlines are substantially those which have been 
affirmed by all eclectic theorists since Guadet; and are 
conceived as applying, irrespective of stylistic motiva- 
tion, to buildings representative of widely differing 
cultures, like the Temple of Khons at Karnak, Canter- 
bury cathedral, and the Palazzo Massimi. ‘Throughout 
this discussion it is assumed that the basis of composi- 
tion is unchanging, and while it can be understood that 
with Guadet the necessity to rationalize an eclectic posi- 
tion could lead to a thesis of this kind, the same neces- 
sity does not exist today. Were the same thesis to be 
applied to a discussion of painting, the student would 
presumably learn that, say, both Sassetta and Guercino 
had observed the same principles of composition, and 
that this common denominator was equally applicable 

to other cases so diverse as Monet or Hokusai. 

_ This conception of eternal principles of composition 
has become a truism in academic circles—though at 
any time before the late nineteenth century it might 
have evoked some surprise. It can hardly be believed 
that such “principles” correspond either to historical 
knowledge or to contemporary experience, and it might 
be surmised that they represent no more than a reduc- 
tion of late Baroque and neo-Classical compositional 
schemes, a simplification of these schemes in terms of 
the direct effect demanded by a painterly vision. If 
this is so—and the “principles of architectural com- 
position” are certainly a fairly recent discovery—then 
this doctrine appears as no more than an a posteriori 
academic formula in terms of which, about 1900, it 


1. Cf. De Stijl . . . , Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, 1951. 
2. Cf. Bauhaus 1919-1928, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, 1939. 
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came to be assumed that all good buildings were 
evolved. 

Preoccupied with the “principles of composition,” 
neither the author nor the editorial board of this treatise 
seem to have enjoyed any direct experience of the com- 
positional schemes which derive from Cubist painting 
by way of Constructivism and the Dutch De Stijl 
group. Mr. Hamlin reproduces two paintings by Mon- 
drian and comments on their significance for such 
architects as J. J. P. Qud and Mies van der Rohe; but 
he does not seem to be aware of how radically Mon- 
drian’s system of composition differs from all previous 
examples, nor how catalytic in the evolution of mod- 
ern architecture was Van Doesburg’s influence in the 
early 1920's. He fails completely to make clear how 
absolutely opposed were the compositions of De Stijl 
and Constructivism to the principles of Guadet and his 
generation. 

The ideal of composition as it was understood around 
1900 was a concentric one, implying generally a group- 
ing of elements about a central space or void and a 
downward transmission of weights according to a 
gravitational scheme. Against these principles De Stijl 
advanced what was called “‘peripheric” composition, 
developed not toward a central focus but toward the 
extremities of the canvas or wall plane, and involving, 
in a building, not a gravitational but a levitational 
scheme.* The influence of this formal experiment upon 
modern architecture has often been denied, but it can- 
not be overlooked that every historically important 
architect of the 1920’s was affected by it; and all the 
major monuments of the time, from Les Terrasses 
at Garches to the Bauhaus and the Barcelona Pavilion, 
embody in some degree the results of this discovery. 
When Professor Gropius writes in 1923 of “a new 
esthetic of the horizontal . . . which endeavours to 
counteract the effects of gravity,” he states quite clearly 
the levitational idea; and when he adds that “At the 
same time the symmetrical relationship of parts of the 
building and their orientation towards a central axis 
is being replaced by a new conception of equilibrium 
which transmutes this dead symmetry of similar parts 
into an asymmetrical but equal balance,” he recognizes 
the significance of the peripheric scheme, although he 
provides a different explanation for it.? 

Absorption with Constructivist form has perhaps 
diminished as the 1920’s have become more remote, 
but it has never ceased, in some way or another, to 
be part of the central tradition of modern architecture. 
Peter Blake makes quite clear how Constructivism has 
continued to provide a major discipline for Marcel 
Breuer;* in the contemporary Italian development it is 
clearly the dominant formal impulse; and although in 
the new Harvard Graduate School and the Unité 
d’Habitation at Marseilles its influence may be less im- 
mediately obvious, the inflections and rhythms which 
were liberated by De Stijl are still palpable. 


3. Marcel Breuer, ed. by Peter Blake, Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, 1949. 
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No theory of contemporary vision is possible unless 
these developments are taken into account. Nor are 
they explicable in terms of the aesthetic of Guadet and 
the eclectic school. Mr. Hamlin has taken too literally 
the modern movement’s characteristic protest—that it 
is without formal preference. He conceives modern 
architecture to be precisely what so many architects 
have declared it to be—exclusively a process of ra- 
tionalization. He has been unwilling to assert what so 
many suspect—that modern architecture is a style, as 
disciplined, as legitimate, and as limited as any of the 
great styles of the past. 

Mr. Hamlin rejects Le Corbusier’s definition of style 
as “‘a unity of principles animating all the works of an 
epoch, the result of a state of mind which has its own 
special character.” Such a definition, however broad 
Mr. Hamlin may find it, at least establishes the fact 
of style as a historical concept; it recognizes at any 
given moment in time the existence of an animating 
unity of principles. Mr. Hamlin prefers to restrict style 
to a “coherence both inner and outer, both of factual 
arrangement and artistic expression”; in fact, he con- 
ceives style as little more than consistency, and is thus 
able to arrive at the conclusion that style derives from 
a “unifying ideal,” which may be “one of delicacy, of 
eloquence, of power, of strength, even of economy or 
of efficiency.” With Mr. Hamlin, style is purely a 
personal and a psychological matter, restricted to spe- 
cific occasions and conditions, and apparently lacking 
in general implications. “Style,” he tells us, “. . . is not 
unrelated to character,” and indeed his conceptions of 
both somewhat overlap. 

Character in architecture Mr. Hamlin finds to be 
both an objective and a subjective quality, correspond- 
ing to his factual interpretation of style as coherence 
and to his psychological interpretation of it as ex- 
pression. Character in a building provides, in the first 
instance, “an intellectual picture of what goes on in it”; 
and, in the second, “proper character can come solely 
through the expression of the appropriate human emo- 
tion which the building should arouse.” Earlier com- 
mentators, Guadet and Curtis, noticed that the demand 
for character was a comparatively recent development. 
According to Guadet: “La recherche du caractére est 
d’ailleurs une conception relativement moderne. L’anti- 
quité a bien des édifices nettement caractérisés, mais 
elle ne parait cependant pas avoir fait du caractére 
un mérite capital. Ainsi le Parthénon, temple de la 
divinité athénienne, et les Propylées, porche militaire 
d’une citadelle, présentent les mémes éléments; de 
méme les salles des thermes et la basilique de Con- 
stantin.” 

Guadet’s statement could be confirmed by a reading 
of Professor Wittkower’s Architectural Principles in 
the Age of Humanism, which would suggest that char- 
acter in architecture was not among the interests of 
the Renaissance either. The idea was of course bound 
up with the individualistic tendencies of Renaissance 
humanism, but the “characteristic” does not seem to 
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emerge as an isolated and definable concept until the 
late eighteenth century. The Renaissance, stressing the 
ideal and the universal, concerned that its buildings 
should exemplify archetypal patterns, was indisposed to 
examine the particular situation and comparatively dis- 
interested in purely local, “characteristic” circum- 
stances. The old opposition between the “typical” and 
the “characteristic” has possibly lost much of its sig- 
nificance, but it still serves to define certain categories 
of the mind, and it might be questioned whether mod- 
ern architecture, any more than that of the Renais- 
sance, recognizes a problem of character. The aspira- 
tion toward a classical impersonality, the search for the 
standard, for the anonymous, are not ultimately com- 
patible with the impulse toward characterization. In 
Marcel Breuer’s words, the modern movement seeks 
“what is typical, the norm; not the accidental, but the 
definite ad hoc form” ;* and while this may or may not 
be a matter of regret, Mr. Hamlin should have made 
clear that the presence of expressed character has not 
at all times been considered a prerequisite of good 
architecture. 

In his discussions of both style and character Mr. 
Hamlin has in no way advanced from an eclectic 
apologia. If style is exclusively a matter of coherence, 
then, so long as it respects its materials and is well de- 
tailed, the coherent pastiche of a Louis XVI chateau 
possesses style. If character is the expression of appro- 
priate human emotion, then, so long as it achieves a 
degree of functional representation, the most spurious 
play on the optic nerves is justified by its psychological 
effectiveness. In both these chapters (Nos. 9 and 10 of 
Volume 1), Forms and Functions of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Architecture is at its weakest. With his interpreta- 
tion of character as little more than expression, and 
style as entirely a personal quality, Mr. Hamlin makes 
a misnomer of his title and renders his work of selecting 
representative material almost impossible. He notices 
that only after generations “can we begin to pick out 
from the complexity of structures produced by a civil- 
ization those common elements which are the hallmarks 
of its style.” This no doubt is true, as is his observation 
that the use of the word “style” is “a hampering in- 
fluence rather than a help to the designer.” But to 
select the Customs House at New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, as an illustration of “style resulting from mate- 
rials,” from “granite detailed to express its strength 
and natural origin,” is less than half the explanation of 
a building in which the most unpracticed eye can detect 
the predominant influence of the internationally dif- 
fused neo-Classical ideal. 

Mr. Hamlin’s unwillingness to involve himself in his- 
torical judgment is linked with his unwillingness to in- 
vestigate the specific unity of principles which animates 
the architecture of the twentieth century. In the last 
analysis, the authentic process of artistic creation is also 
unconsciously a critique of history, the intuitive recog- 
nition that at the moment of creation only a limited 
range of possibilities can claim a real legitimacy. It is 
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the positive statement of what, for a given occasion, is 
historically significant that causes the manifestos of Le 
Corbusier and Gropius still to survive as the classic 
statements of modern architecture’s aims. Here, where 
creative tension is at its highest, the animating unity of 
principles is scrupulously observed. Here, instinctively 
and without thought of style, but by means of a positive 
position with regard to history, style is formed. Like all 
style, it is dynamic and perpetually evolving, but it is 
not the “stylishness” of particular buildings or de- 
signers. It is rather the super-rational expression, the 
abstraction of preoccupations which are organic to our 
society. 

Mr. Hamlin is confident that “the historical style of 
the twentieth century is being inexorably developed . . . 
by many forces—economic, sociological, industrial, 
political . . . ,” that “we are expressing our culture, 
whether we will or no; just because we are architects 
living at a certain time and in a certain place... ,” 
but he is not willing to go further. He examines results 
but not motivations, and from a reading of this treatise 
one might think that the twentieth century style is being 
defined largely by external pressures, since so little 
attempt is made to define its internal, specifically archi- 
tectural initiative. 

For these reasons, Mr. Hamlin’s choice of illustra- 
tions of representative buildings will strike many of his 
readers as strangely unbalanced. The buildings and 
projects which many have come to consider formative 
are often unduly neglected. There are, for instance, 
no less than thirteen illustrations of the State Capitol 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, and none of the Bauhaus. The 
Pavillon Suisse receives no more than two small line 
elevations; and so considerable a document of con- 
temporary planning as Le Corbusier’s project for the 
League of Nations Palace is illustrated by a block plan, 


an elevation, and three perspectives so small as to be 
almost unintelligible. Among distinguished architects 
of an older generation, Gropius receives perhaps the 
most cursory treatment: a unit plan of housing at 
Siemenstadt, Berlin, two illustrations of housing at New 
Kensington, Pittsburgh, and two photographs of a 
factory at Greenwood, North Carolina, are presumably 
considered adequate indications of the work of a man 
whose immediate influence has revitalized the architec- 
ture of the North American continent. Of the members 
of a younger generation, Marcel Breuer’s work re- 
ceives neither reference nor illustration; Giuseppe Ter- 
ragni, Franco Albini, and the contemporary Italian 
school pass equally unnoticed. 

It is disappointing that this work, upon which so 
many distinguished names have collaborated, should 
leave behind so incoherent an impression. The example 
of Guadet was perhaps too much in the minds of the 
editorial board for them to function with complete inde- 
pendence, and in the restatement much of his disci- 
plined directness of thought has been lost. To provide 
academic formulae for contemporary architecture is a 
very understandable objective, but this effort, which is 
possibly premature, demands something more vital than 
the reiteration of a fifty-year-old apologetic. Much of 
Guadet’s doctrine remains completely valid, but much 
demands a more stringently selective analysis than it 
has received so far. Modern architecture has rather 
more profound implications than this book envisages. In 
1902, Eléments et théorie de Parchitecture was a his- 
torically cogent work. Its successor of 1952 could have 
been equally significant had there been a greater reali- 
zation of the essential reasons why Guadet had become 
“woefully inadequate.” 

COLIN ROWE 
Yale School of Architecture 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

In the June 1952 issue of the ART BULLETIN ap- 
peared an admittedly late review of the book by Piero 
Sanpaolesi dealing with the building of the dome of the 
Cathedral of Florence.’ As the reviewer, John Cool- 
idge, pointed out, the book has received little critical 
attention, while the views of its author have been ac- 
cepted somewhat readily. Evidently works dealing with 
the construction of the dome and with the chief figure 
of the Tuscan Renaissance are subject to such treat- 
ment by art historians. For, to my knowledge, no 
notice has been taken of one of the most significant 
contributions in this field since the nineteenth century 
work of Guasti in publishing the documents of the 
Cathedral Building Commission. 

Art historians are not completely at fault, however, 
for the work was published in a journal which perhaps 
is not the regular reading matter in our profession.” 
The publication in question is Osiris, whose cover bears 
the subtitle, “Commentationes de scientiarum et erudi- 
tionis historia rationeque.” In Volume Ix, 1950, 
appears an article by Frank D. Prager, entitled “Bru- 
nelleschi’s Inventions and the ‘Renewal of Roman 
Masonry Work.’ ” The article runs to some one hun- 
dred pages (pp. 457-554) and contains an exhaustive 
consideration of the construction of the dome and of 
the role of Brunelleschi in its final achievement. In- 
cluded is an analysis of Brunelleschi’s inventions which 
is based on the author’s engineering knowledge gained 
in his profession of patent law. The author had written 
previously of another of Brunelleschi’s inventions and 
its importance in the formation of our present patent 
system.® As a patent attorney, Prager has been able to 
utilize his technical knowledge and familiarity with 
legal descriptions to interpret anew the documents of 
the Building Commission. This ability, together with 
a sensitivity to aesthetic considerations, has produced 
results for which art historians owe the author a large 
debt of gratitude. 

Unlike the recent work by Sanpaolesi, whose history 
of the dome opens with the competition of 1418, 
Prager’s account begins in 1355, a date which corre- 
sponds to the initial entry in the documents of a design 
for the tribune area.* The debates which arose during 
the next twelve years over the method of construction 
to be employed—with or without external buttressing 
—are given a new significance by Prager’s examina- 
tion of the documents. In his account, Prager has re- 
vealed for the first time a fact whose meaning may be 
variously interpreted, but whose importance is obvious. 
One learns with some surprise that Ser Brunellesco, 


1. Piero Sanpaolesi, La cupola di Santa Maria del Fiore: Il 
progretto, la costruzione, Rome, 1941, reviewed by John 
Coolidge, ART BULLETIN, XXXIV, 1952, pp. 165f. 

2. I am indebted to John Hirschfield, Fellow in the History 
of Medicine at Johns Hopkins University, for calling my at- 
tention to this article. 

3. Frank D. Prager, “Brunelleschi’s Patent,” Journal of 
the Patent Office Society, XXVII1, 1946, pp. 109-135. 

4. The most complete survey of the entire history of the 


father of the future architect, was a member of the 
civic committee which in 1367 gave final approval to 
the plan submitted by the Committee of Artists in 
1366: a plan dedicated to the principle of building 
without external buttressing. It is not for this fact alone, 
however, that Prager has recounted the events sur- 
rounding this decision. By his consideration of this 
neglected phase in the history of the dome, Prager is 
able to show that in all probability the model officially 
accepted in 1367 was not concerned with the form of 
the dome or that of the tambour. This is, of course, in 
direct contrast to the supposition by Nardini that the 
model of 1367 had fixed the form of both the dome 
and the tambour—a supposition unhesitatingly followed 
by recent historians, but one which Prager shows, for 
this reviewer, to be extremely doubtful if not actually 
untenable. As part of his argument against such a 
theory, Prager lays great stress on the report submitted 
with the original plan where, in regard to the cupola, 
the Committee of Artists expressed its hope that means 
might be found in the future “‘to raise it as high as will 
be required, without chains that can be seen.” Aside 
from obviously indicating an indeterminate attitude 
toward the cupola on the part of the designers of the 
1367 model, this statement constitutes a definite assign- 
ment to future generations of finding a means to vault 
the tribune without visible ties: just such an assignment 
as that which Vasari tells us Brunelleschi was attempt- 
ing to fulfill while studying the ruins of Rome. The 
restoration to Brunelleschi of the responsibility for the 
form of the tambour and dome is a reversal of current 
opinion on a matter which is crucial for our approach 
to the Renaissance. We must recognize a new validity 
in the traditional opinion regarding Brunelleschi as the 
originator of Renaissance architecture. In fact, the 
whole of Prager’s article commands a return to the 
contemporary reporting of Manetti and the description 
by Vasari of the events surrounding the building of 
the dome. Time after time, the author demonstrates 
how the documents and their structural implications 
bear out those stories of the earlier writers which had 
been dismissed by later historians as “fantastic.” 

In addition to directing our attention to the im- 
portance of certain documents, Prager has shed new 
light on the much-discussed fresco of the Militant 
Church in the Spanish Chapel. Whether or not one 
accepts the conclusion of the author that this fresco 
originally depicted the model of Ghini rather than that 
of Arnolfo or others, one must reappraise the docu- 
mentary value of this fresco on learning that it has 
been tampered with, not only in the nineteenth century, 


building of the Cathedral of Florence is to be found in the 
indispensable handbook on Florentine churches begun in 1940 
by Walter and Elisabeth Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz. Ein 
kunstgeschichtliches Handbuch, Frankfort on the Main, 1 
(1940), A-C; 1 (1941), D-L; 11 (1952), M (SS. Maccabei- 
S. Maria Novella); tv (1952), M-P; v (1953), Q-Z. 
To my knowledge, no review of this publication has appeared 
in America. 
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but apparently at a much earlier date. In one of its 
earlier stages the fresco evidently showed a large but- 
tress in the dome area, of which remains are still present 
and even visible on photographs. How this buttress 
would operate in any particular scheme of construc- 
tion Prager does not tell us, but its mere presence ques- 
tions the validity of the fresco as evidence for the 
construction of the dome. Prager indeed has put art 
historians to shame for overlooking such an important 
detail. 

By his valuable survey of events leading up to the 
first mention of Brunelleschi in connection with the 
Building Commission for the Cathedral, Prager has 
reconstructed the actual problem which faced the 
architects of the early fifteenth century. Not only did 
the desire expressed in 1366 for the use of concealed 
chains now require fulfillment, but the form of the 
cupola and the addition of the tambour were still to be 
determined. Not bein bound by Nardini’s concept 
that the earlier debates had resulted in fixed decisions 
on these forms, Prager is able to focus this period in a 
new light. In this respect, the author was following 
the advice of Guasti, who already in 1887 had warned 
against accepting the theory proposed by Nardini. 

The period from 1404 to 1410, during which the 
role of Brunelleschi is far from defined, emerges in 
this article as one of the most crucial in the entire his- 
tory of the dome. Prager draws attention to both the 
problems which faced the official architect of the time 
and his inability to solve them. For even at this date 
the official architect appeared hesitant to accept the 
conclusions of the 1367 debate, in which the principle 
of vaulting without buttressing was affirmed. This 
principle had been reaffirmed in a debate of 1384, but 
as the time arrived to put the decision into effect with 
the vaulting of the first tribune, the official architect 
was reluctant to do so. At this point Brunelleschi be- 
came an advisory member of the Building Commission 
and party to the decision which forced the official archi- 
tect to return to the principle of vaulting without 
external buttressing. Another part of the problem 
brought before the Commission at this time was con- 
cerned with the design of the windows in the tribunes, 
and here Prager suggests an interesting theory by re- 
garding the problem as little more than one of applied 
perspective, a type of problem which Brunelleschi 
would have been able to solve easily with his newly 
acquired knowledge of this science. The practical appli- 
cation of perspective knowledge to actual buildings is a 
question which has received little attention from the 
historians and is one deserving far closer study.° At 
some time after this decision the construction of the 
tambour was begun, and Prager attributes its design 


5. Little is available besides the article by Giulio Carlo 
Argan, “The Architecture of Brunelleschi and the Origin of 
Perspective Theory in the Fifteenth Century,” Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1x, 1946, pp. 96-121. Mr. 
Prager informs me that he is at present working on the prob- 
lems involved in the perspective studies of Brunelleschi and 
their application to architecture. 

6. Mr. Prager has suggested that his explanation of the 
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and construction to Brunelleschi. By an attentive read- 
ing of the documents and by taking into account all 
of the documents pertaining to this period, Prager is 
able to present a plausible series of events which points 
to Brunelleschi as the designer of the tambour. The 
author readily grants that his account of this period, 
due to the lack of documentation, does not have the 
solid foundation of fact he would prefer. However, he 
has handled those facts we do possess in a manner 
which lends confidence in his conclusions. It would 
appear then that Brunelleschi was the designer who 
“lifted the cupola up from the shoulders of the church,” 
an aesthetic concept of the upmost importance for 
Renaissance architecture. We are also provided, inci- 
dentally, with a technical analysis of the function of 
the tambour which shows that the “ridiculous” state- 
ment by Vasari that Brunelleschi argued it was even 
better to interpose the tambour is founded on good 
constructional sense. 

The next period, 1415 to 1423, involves Prager 
in the problem of the numerous models made for both 
the armature and the cupola and particularly with the 
much-discussed Brunelleschi-Ghiberti model. In_ this 
matter Prager departs widely from the commonly as- 
sumed sequence of events by denying that in 1419 a 
new Brunelleschi model was made with the assistance 
of Ghiberti. As Prager relates the events from the 
documents and provides us with a detailed table sum- 
marizing all of the various models of this period, again 
his conclusions appear as the only reasonable ones. 
Naturally, Prager gives no room to the argument of 
Sanpaolesi that the design of the dome was a joint 
affair of Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, and Battista d’ Antonio. 
Prager believes the older biographers to be correct 
when they state that Brunelleschi was forced to work 
temporarily with this faction and describe it as a matter 
of great discomfort to him and as a situation which 
produced an enormous amount of strife. As Coolidge 
has remarked about the argument by Sanpaolesi, he 
does not answer the fact that after 1426 Brunelleschi 
received a far greater salary than the other two. Nor 
may one overlook the fact that this change of status 
took place exactly as the allotted test period for Brunel- 
leschi’s inventions was drawing to a close and the 
success of these inventions assured. In addition, one 
may ask how Sanpaolesi is able to sustain his theory 
in view of the fact that Brunelleschi was awarded all 
of the prizes which had been offered by the Building 
Commission and that he was officially designated in 
1423 as “inventor et gubernator cupolae.” 

But of far greater importance than his account of 
the models made in these years is Prager’s explanation 
of the construction of the dome.® In this respect, the 


construction of the dome could be substantiated by means 
other than additional documentation if the Italian government 
were to employ electronic equipment of the type used to 
locate buried pipes to study the chains of the dome. The 
relative depths of brick and sandstone might also be determined 
by the use of radar and echo methods operated from within 
the void of the cupola. 
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author has treated separately three of Brunelleschi’s 
inventions: the system of chains, vaulting without arma- 
ture, and the hoisting machine. In each case, our 
knowledge has been extended by a thorough description 
of exactly what the invention consisted of, its relative 
importance for the construction of the dome, and its 
ultimate influence on architecture and engineering. 
The herringbone brick courses, on which Sanpaolesi 
placed so much emphasis, is shown to be only a part 
of the complex construction system instead of the key 
to the whole system. Rather, the key, if one may single 
out any element of the dome’s construction which 
deserves this title, is the stone chain which made it 
possible to vault the tribune area without visible means 
of support as was desired by the artists of 1366. Apart 
from its primary constructional function, Prager shows 
that the stone chain was the governing factor in the 
basic design of the cupola and the tambour. The 
purpose of the wooden chain, a mystery to architects 
since the time of Brunelleschi, and the reason for not 
embedding it in the masonry as seemed proper to later 
architects, is explained by Prager as being twofold. 
First, the wooden chain absorbed the pressure caused 
by the vibrations of the hoist machine during the early 
stages of construction. And, second, it performed an 
important function as an instrument of observation and 
test of the stresses which were being transmitted to the 
ribs by the increasing crown thrusts. In this way, the 
wooden chain provided a method by which it was pos- 
sible to ascertain the internal condition of the ribs while 
they were being subjected to the increasing thrusts 
caused by the daily addition of masonry. In this practi- 
cal manner, Brunelleschi was able to overcome his in- 
ability to forecast accurately the reaction of his material. 
This by no means detracts from Brunelleschi’s status 
as an engineer, for, as Prager mentions, the work of 
this architect displays a knowledge of stress analysis that 
is extraordinary.” 

Prager assesses as negligible the importance of vault- 
ing without armature, its fame among contemporaries 
reflecting simply the popular opinion of the times, and 
considers it as a feat which stirred the imagination of 
Brunelleschi’s contemporaries for reasons other than 
those of engineering. His explanation of how this feat 
was achieved, however, is complete and, for this re- 
viewer, conclusive. In particular, Prager is able to 
account for the centering device, thus answering a 
criticism made by Coolidge of Sanpaolesi’s explanation 
of the armature. In fact, a special form of flying cen- 
terings is what Prager defines as Brunelleschi’s own 


7. Mr. Coolidge has called my attention to an article deal- 
ing with the knowledge of such matters possessed by Brunel- 
leschi; Piero Sanpaolesi, “Tpotesi sulle conoscenze matematiche 
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invention. Working from contemporary accounts and 
documents, Prager reveals the form of the centering 
device as made up of eight guiding and retaining mem- 
bers which, rotating vertically, ensured the form of 
the masonry by continuous measuring. 

Having freed the center of the tribune area from 
an armature, Brunelleschi was able to develop his other 
invention: the hoisting machine. Prager details the 
technical aspects of the hoist and shows their importance 
for the construction of the dome. In addition, Prager 
considers this invention in respect to the economic and 
social background of Florence. The fact that it was 
necessary to promulgate a rule forbidding the workers 
to ride up and down the outside of the dome in the load 
carriers gives us an example of the opinion in which 
Brunelleschi was held by his contemporaries. His new 
machine was not only an object of amazement, but 
evidently inspired confidence in his fellow workers. 

After having been shown the wonders of Brunel- 
leschi’s mind, it is something of a shock to learn that 
his inventions were without practical influence. Build- 
ing methods during the next three centuries reverted 
to more primitive ways, employing ground-supported 
scaffolding and large ramps over which the material 
was dragged by men or animals. Not until compara- 
tively recent times were the construction methods used 
by Brunelleschi really adopted and developed. 

From this summary, it is hoped that the importance 
of Prager’s article may be apparent. The conclusions 
presented are of such importance for an understanding 
of the man who rediscovered the art of the ancients 
that I have not felt it necessary to stress some features 
in the article which mar its presentation. The division 
of the article into a main section and lengthy appendices 
is awkward. The argument is sufficiently complex with- 
out forcing the reader to move from place to place in 
the article. Also, the author occasionally uses such 
words as “neo-classic” and “gothic” where their ap- 
plicability is doubtful. Such a practice does not finally 
affect the conclusions Prager reaches, but they tend to 
raise unnecessary doubts in the mind of the reader. Nor 
can this reviewer refrain from remarking the deplorable 
lack of proofreading which appears to characterize the 
entire journal. But these are small and somewhat carp- 
ing remarks about a work which has added so much to 
our knowledge of the Renaissance and Brunelleschi. 
A great service would be performed if this article were 
to be made available in book form. 

BATES LOWRY 
University of Chicago 
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